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From the Metropolitan. 
A MAIDEN MEDITATION. 


BY RICHARD HOWETT. 


Youne William has wooed me both early and long, 
Whilst life is all bloom and affection is strong ; 
But his frame it is weak, though his form it is fair, 
And he must toil, and struggle, and care. 


There’s Bowman the miller, who lives by the 
green, 

Iias the prettiest homestead that ever was seen— 

The neatest small cottage, the busiest mill ; 

And he talks of marriage with right good will. 


Now William is sweet as a rose in a bower ; 

Whilst the miller seems made up of nothing but 
flour ; 

Yet flour it is needful for puddings and pies ; 

And William—that way wretchedness lies. 


My sister says daily, and also her fere— 

‘Marry the miller, our Amy dear! 

*T would do our hearts good thus to see you for 
life 

The well-to-do body, the comfortful wife.’ 


I seek not to marry—my sister is kind, 

And where such another dear home can I find? 
Her husband is goodness and cheerfulness too ; 
My life it were happy would none come to woo. 


Would the miller but marry some cozy old dame, 
I then should be happy, and always the same ; 
Once more in old freedom could walk by the mill, 
And see or not see it whenever I will. 


My heart it is sore, and I’m troubled in mind, 

His home is too tempting, the miller too kind ; 

I think, and I think, yet not marry will I— 

lho’ I cg day may have him if William should 
ie. 


If William should die! God forbid that should be ! 
Though they say every winter’s the last he will 
see. 
From my fault his disease no false color shall take, 
Or people will say that he died for my sake. 
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SEQUEL TO THE FOREGOING, 


The duties of life are both many and hard, 
Which pay to the feelings but little regard ; 
This fact unto Amy was perfectly known, 

As year following year fleet had over her flown. 


Yet sweeter than music by moonlight, more sweet 
Than daisy or buttercup dewed at our feet 

Is the sense of a duty performed, which the mind 
Had looked on repugnant, and fain had declined. 


The death-bed of William she tended ; had seen 

His grave of brown mould freshly cover’d with 
green ; 

Had over it wept in the twilight, and rov'd 

Again and again o’er the scenes which he lov'd 


Deep sadness seized on her as sorrow grew still, 

Her pulse feebly flutter’d and Amy was ill ; 

But youth at length triumphed, and cheerfulness 
came, 

O’er that wintry torpor, like spring through her 
frame. 


Still faint was the rose where so freshly it grew, 

The lily was paler, the veins deeper blue ; 

But her smile was the same—it was cheery and 
sweet, 

And never affected beholders to cheat. 


How strong in her soul was the purpose of good t 
How long had temptation been firmly withstood ! 
But life now was sober’d—and Amy resigned, 
Nor to follow the wishes of friends disinclined. 


Still Bowman paid visits of friendship—yet stil} 

Amy felt a reproach as she look’d towards the 
mill ; 

Felt it wrong to be happy, and William no more, 

Tho’ nought the dead form or dead hopes could 
restore. 


At length they were wedded. ‘Then pass we ten 
years, 

And Amy again is in trouble and tears ; 

For Bowman, the friend and the husband, is gone, 

And he and her William are sleeping as one. 


The ador’d of the heart, the approv’d of the mind, 
The blighted too early, the lately resigned, 
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The rose and the laurel which love could not save, 
The blooming, the manly, are both in the grave. 


And wherefore lives Amy? Her children to raise, 

To crown with the splendor of goodness their 
days ; 

To succor the wretched, to comfort the pain’d— 

For by such acts as these is her being sustain’d. 


Nore sy tHe Eprror.—Mr, Howitt, author of the 
above lines, who has just returned from Australia, after 
an absence of five years, is, we understand, about to pub- 
lish a work on the subject of his experiences abroad, un- 
der the title of “ Australia Felix, during Four Years’ 
Residence ip. that British Colony,” “ Notes of a Voy- 
age Round the World,” &c. 





From the Metropolitan. 
READING FOR HONORS. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 
Tue stars have veiled their light, and thick and 
fast 
The snow-flakes drift upon the whiten’d ground ; 
Chill in the leafless elm-trees moans the blast ; 
All in yon castle rest in sleep profound, 
Save in one chamber, where a single light 
Glimmers throughout the tedious winter night. 


There the young student with unwearied eyes, 

O’er learning’s hidden hoards delights to pore ; 

Around him many an ancient volume lies, 

And eagerly his spirit drinks their lore, 

And dreads the coming of morn’s first faint ray, 
Rising to mar his intellectual day. 


He toils not for the sordid love of gold— 
Rich worldly gifts await the castle’s heir ; 
‘He, at a future day, a sway shall hold 

‘O’er the surrounding hills and valleys fair ; 
Undimm’d, unclouded are his fortunes bright, 
“Yet de they all seem worthless in his sight. 


He pants amid an ardent throng to stand 
Raised and préeminent—to meet the gaze 

Of the assembled wise ones of the land ; 

To bear their scrutiny, to ast their praise, 
And grasp the glories by their voice conveyed, 
Casting each proud competitor in the shade. 


Yet is there feverish brightness in the beam 

Of his dark eye, as earnestly he turns 

To muse upon some grave and knotty theme, 
And his flush’d eheek with hectic crimson burns, 
Alas! ere long, that cheek as marble pale 

And that sunk eye, shall tell a mournful tals. 


A tale, that though awhile the noble mind 
Hath o’er the feeble frame a mast’ry gained, 
Soon shall the unequal eonfliet be resigned, 
Soon shall the drooping spirit wearied, pain’d, 
Beneath its self-sought burden sink opprest, 
And ouly feel a languid wish for rest. 


“8h! happy, that in life’s first opening days, 
He prized the blessed page of Gospel truth ; 
Happy, that shunning pleasure’s flow’ry ways 
e served the Lord deyoutly in bis youth ; 
Hi wppy, that ere high learning’s path he trod, 
Hi > knew and loved the holy laws of God. 


Ke summer’s fruits and flowers shall glad the 
earth, 
The student’s triumphs shall be known to all; 
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Yet shall it prove of perishable worth ; 

Alas! ere autumn’s yellow leaves shall fall, 
What of his fleeting greatness shall remain ? 
The passing-bell—the mournful funeral train. 


And this is fame—thus profitless and frail _ 
Are the aspirings of the youthful heart. 
What shall assuage his tender mother’s wail ? 
What to his weeping father peace impart ? 
Not that earth’s sages hail’d their son with pride, 
But that in humble faith he liv’d and died. 





From the Spectator. 
MANUFACTURES. 


Tue Paris correspondent of the Morning Chron- 
icle raises the alarm at a new tariff recently de- 
creed by the Belgian government :— 

‘The French papers undisguisedly and trium- 
phantly admit that it will at once shut you out of 
the Belgian markets, in order to make way for 
the manufacturers of Rowen and Malhausen. Nor 
is this the only effect of it; for as it will allow 
the manufactures of Belgium, France, and the 
Zollverein, to circulate promiscuously through the 
whole extent of the territories belonging to the 
nations forming this great union, at a lower duty 
than English goods, the effect will be to shut up, 
in a great measure, the markets of half Europe 
against English manufactures. France, the Zoll- 
verein, and Belgium, form an aggregate of up- 
wards of sixty-five millions of people, whom their 
respective governments are now combining against 
the manufactures of England. ° e * 

‘*The duty on machinery, which was till now 
at the rate of 13 franes 35 centimes per 100 kilo- 
grammes, is raised ; and the system of laying it 
on is altered. The duty, however, is adjusted by 
a scale which varies from 15 franes to 75 francs 
per kilogramme. The duty on tin is raised from 
16 frances 35 centimes to 25 franes per 100 kilo- 
grammes. The duty on silk tissues is raised from 
4 to 10 francs per kilogramme, and there is a 
serious inerease in the duty on alum and other 
chemical preparations. But the most important 
alteration of all is with respect to printed and 
colored cottons ; the duty upon which is raised 
from 212 francs per kilogramme to 325 francs, an 
increase of rather more than 50 percent. It will 
be at once seen that the articles affected by this 
new tax are just those which England exclusively 
supplies, or in which it comes in competition with 
France and Germany. Printed cottons, wove 
silks, tin, machinery, chemical preparations, lace, 
and tulles, are the very productions of which we 
send the greatest quantity into Belgium; and 
these articles are to have a duty laid upon them 
equivalent to a prohibition, while the same ar- 
ticles coming from France and Germany, are to 
be admitted at the old price. The French papers, 
while they admit the impolicy of this measure as 
regards Belgium itself, hail it as a great boon to 
France, as well as a triumph over England. 
Their only aT is, that the endurance of the 
exemption of France from the new duties is only 
for one year ; while with regard to the Zollverein 
the exemption is to last till the expiration of the 
new treaty just entered into between Belgium and 
it [six years.] But there is no doubt that the 
exemption with regard to France will be ex- 
tended.”’ 


ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL 
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[The North British Review, from which we copy 
this article, represents the religious opinions of the 
Free Church of Scotland, and is said to be under 
the control of Dr. Chalmers. Probably this article 
was written by one of the late delegation to the 
United States. 

Different classes of our readers will be displeased 
with different parts of it. We, who are not thin- 
skinned, have been vexed deeply by some expres- 
sions, and the more from the general fairness of 
the writer. Yet we should be sorry to lose the 
opportunity of reading what is thought and said of 
us by any respectable part of society abroad. So 
much by way of apology to those who may be dis- 
posed to find fault with us for copying what may 
displease them. We must show to our readers 
the Living Age.] 


The United States of America ; their History from 
the Earliest Period ; their Industry, Commerce, 


unfavorable judgment to those who are predisposed 
to regard them with prejudice. We are not sure 
that either in Great Britain or in the United States 
have the feelings engendered by the war which 
terminated in American independence, been alto- 
gether obliterated. There are even yet some men 
in Great Britain who are disposed to look upon 
the United States merely as revolted coldnies, 
which ought still to form a part of the British em- 
pire; and the revival of the doctrines of passive 
obedience and non-resistance—of ‘the right di- 
vine of kings to govern wrong,” by the high 
churchmen of our day—men who talk equivocally 
of the lawfulness of the Reformation from Popery, 
and the advantages which have resulted from it, 
and who openly condemn the Revolution of 1688 
as a ‘‘national sin,’’—is not likely to favor the 
eradication of this view, and of the feelings which 
it is fitted to produce. And many Americans, on 
the other hand, are still too much disposed to re- 





Banking Transactions, and National Works ; 
their Institutions and Character, Political, So- 
cial,and Literary; with a Survey of the terri- 


member that Great Britain once oppressed them, 


land tyrannized over them, and to allow the recol- 


tory, and Remarks upon the Prospects and Plans | lection of former injuries to tinge the feelings with 


of Emigrants. By Hucu Murray, F.R.S.E. 
By James Nico]. Portraits, and other Engrav- 
Library. Edinburgh, 1844. 


Men commonly form an unfair estimate of the 
institutions, character, manners and customs, of 
other nations than theirown. The means of judg- 
ing of a nation fully and fairly are not often 
possessed by foreigners. A feeling of rivalry and 
jealousy frequently exists between the inhabitants 
of different countries, which leads them to lean to 
the side of depreciating and disparaging their 
neighbors. Even differences in matters so insig- 
nificant, comparatively, as the manners and cus- 
toms which regulate the daily intercourse of social 
and domestic life, are apt to excite prejudice, and 
to produce unfavorable impressions in regard to 
matters much more important, when a candid and 
impartial consideration of these differences might 
convince men that many of the habits and customs 
of other nations were neither less rational in them- 
selves, nor perhaps less fitted to promote general 
comfort and convenience, than their own, and 
were unpleasant and annoying to them, merely 
because different from those to which they had 
been accustomed. The United States of North 
America have perhaps shared more largely than 
any other country in the injustice with which na- 
tions are apt to treat each other in the opinions 
cherished and expressed with regard to them. 
The history and institutions of that country are in 
some respects of a kind fitted to excite not very 
unnatural prejudice among the nations of the old 
world, and especially in Great Britain ; and there 
are still many things in the condition and cireum- 
stances of the United States, though we are dis- 
posed to regard them chiefly as adventitious and 
temporary, which afford plausible grounds for an 





‘which they still regard her; and this state of 


With Ilustrations of the Natural History. | mind and feeling is fostered by the practice still 


, , . rere’~ | kept up in the United States, of reading publicly, 
ings, by Jackson. 3 vals. Edinburgh Cabinet ‘on the 4th of July, the Declaration of Independ- 


ence, which contains a minute and detailed enu- 


| meration of all the hardships inflicted upon the 


colonies by the mother-country. This custom can 
now have no other effect than to keep alive un- 
‘charitable and angry feelings, and would surely 
be ** more honored in the breach than the observ- 
ance.”’ 

The republican government of the United States 
ihas tended greatly to prejudice the subjects of 
European monarchies against the institutions of 
that country. If there exist in America a strong 
tendency to ascribe the ignorance and misery 
which are to be found in European countries, to 
hereditary monarchy and a hereditary legislature, 
there is at least an equally strong tendency in this 
country, to ascribe the ignorance and misery 
which exist in the United States, to their republi- 
can form of government, and to exaggerate the 
extent to which these evils prevail, in order to 
derive from the state of matters in that country, an 
argument against democracy. And there is one 
peculiar circumstance connected with this matter, 
which has tended greatly to strengthen the pre- 
judice existing in this country against the United 
States—we mean the notion impressed upon the 
minds of many worthy persons by the history of 
the first French revolution, and not yet wholly ob- 
literated, of there being some intrinsic connexion 
between democracy and infidelity. It was not 
very unnatural that the features which the French 
revolution presented, should produce an impression 
of this sort; but still every enlightened and intel- 
ligent man must see it to be a mere prejudice. 
We know of no scriptural grounds on which it can 
be established that monarchy is in itself more 
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agreeable to the will of God than republicanism ; 
and it cannot be shown that the views which 
usually lead men to approve of a republican form 
of government, have any natural tendency to make 
them infidels, or infidel views to make them repub- 
licans. The connexion between republicanism 
and infidelity, at the era of the French revolution, 
was the result of circumstances, and not of any 
natural and inherent tendency in the things them- 
selves. Some of the most eminent English infidels 
have been the defenders of absolute monarchy ; 
not a few of those who have been most eminently 
honored in promoting the cause of religion, such 
as Calvin and others of the reformers, were de- 
cidedly opposed to monarchical principles; and 
we have now, in the United States, a body of min- 
isters, many of whom are possessed of superior 
talents and learning, as well as undoubted piety, 
and have been highly honored by God in the con- 
version of sinners, who yet openly maintain, that, 
upon grounds at once of reason and Scripture, a 
republic is greatly preferable to a monarchy or an 
aristocracy. These facts afford no reason why we 
should change our views upon the subject of gov- 
ernment; but they are surely sufficient to expose 
the folly of the prejudice which many British 
Christians entertain against the United States, as 
if their republican institutions either sprung from, 
or tended to, infidelity. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was, indeed, drawn up by Jefferson, who 
was an infidel, though he did not venture very 
openly to avow his infidelity during his lifetime ; 
but Dr. Witherspoon was its most able and zeal- 
ous defender, on the memorable occasion when 
the Congress adopted it.* 

Some one or more of these various prejudices to 
which we have referred, have influenced most of 
the British travellers who have visited the United 
States.{ A considerable number of those who 
have published an account of their travels in that 
country, have been mere passing visiters, who saw 
only the surface of things, and, of course, were 
very liable to be mistaken; while not a few of 
them have been more anxious to make an amusing 

* There can be no doubt that French infidelity, i. e., 
infidelity produced by the writers, and sanctioned by the 
conduct of France, did much mischief in the United 
States ; but there were always many eminent men in that 
country, who strenuously opposed French principles and 
French influence, and deseventnil any close connexion 
with Revolutionary France, from its tendency to injure 
the interests of religion. Among these, Dr. Dwight, who 
so long and so ably presided over Yale College, was 
conspicuous. He was accustomed, on days of public 
fasting and thanksgiving—for these have always been, 
and still are, observed in the United States—to de- 
claim against Revolutionary France, and all connexion 
with her, in a style which would have been persontty 
satisfactory to the most zealous clerical worshippers o 
Pitt and Dundas. On one occasion, towards the end of 
last century, he wound up a pulpit philippic against 
France in these words, “ Her touch is pollution, her 
embrace is death.” 

+ One exception to this remark may be noticed. Mr. 
James Stuart, of Dunearn, in his travels through the 
United States, saw, or affected to see, almost everything 
couleur du rose. We have heard judicious and intelligent 


Americans confess, that Mr. Stuart's book gave too 
favorable a view of their country. 
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and spicy book, by dwelling upon and exaggerating 
peculiarities, than to give a fair and impartial view 
of the general state of matters. And, in this 
country, we are very apt, when we hear of any- 
thing ridiculous or offensive as existing or ve- 
curring in the United States, to put it down as ap- 
plicable to, and characteristic of, the whole nation, 
when probably it may attach only to a few indivi- 
duals, or to some limited district of that vast region. 
Many people in this country have heard of some 
of the follies and extravagances which have been 
propounded and practised in the United States, on 
the subject of temperance—of some men asserting 
the direct and positive sinfulness of using any in- 
toxicating or even any stimulating liquor—of some 
congregations excluding from communion al] who 
were concerned in the manufacture and sale of 
ardent spirits, and even all who used them, and of 
some even going so far as to abandon the use of 
wine, and to substitute something else, in the 
celebration of the Lord’s supper ; and, hearing of 
these things, and knowing little else about the 
state of matters, they have been ready to regard 
them as attaching to the temperance movement in 
general, and to the great body of its supporters, 
whereas they attach only to a very few individuals, 
and are repudiated by the great body of the friends 
of the temperance reformation—a work, the suc- 
cess of which is an honor to the United States, as 
it has conferred incalculable benefits upon the 
community. The great body of the ministry in 
the United States have renounced the use of in- 
toxicating liquors altogether, and are quite able to 
adduce proof that their temporal and spiritual 
welfare, and their ministerial usefulness, have 
been greatly promoted by this abstinence, without 
falling into any of the follies and extravagances 
above referred to. About twelve or fourteen years 
ago, we heard a great deal of the abuses and ex- 
travagances connected with American revivals of 
religion, and many of us believed, that, what 
seemed to be just artificial contrivances for pro- 
ducing a present and temporary excitement, had 
the general sanction and countenance of the Amer- 
iean churches; whereas these abuses were but 
local and partial, and, under the name of new 
measures, by which they were usually designated, 
were condemned and exposed by the great body 
of the evangelical churches, and have now, in a 
great measure, disappeared. We have heard of 
late a great deal of repudiation, and many, no 
doubt, in this country, have been led to attach the 
discredit of this dishonesty to the inhabitants of 
the United States generally ; whereas only one of 
the States, Mississippi, has denied its obligation 
to pay its debts ; and the conduct of this State, as 
wel] as that of Pennsylvania, (which, without 
denying its obligation to pay, delayed, for a time, 
to make provision for the interest of its debt, 
though it has done so now,) met with the strong- 
est disapprobation in the community at large. 
You meet with no person in respectable society. 
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and you can find scarcely any organ of public 
opinion in America, that is not cordial and decided 
in condemning repudiation.* 

There prevails commonly in this country much 
ignorance of the United States. The Americans 
are, in general, better acquainted with us, our in- 
stitutions, literature, history, and geography, than 
we are with them. We sometimes do them injus- 
tice from our ignorance of the extent of their terri- 
tory, the nature of their internal government, and 
the origin and circumstances of the population. 
When Mr. Webster, the celebrated American 
Jawyer and statesman, was in this country in 1839, 
he paid a visit to an Episcopal dignitary in the 
north of England. The bishop expressed his 
feelings with some warmth against the neglect of 
the American government in respect to preventing 
the outbreaks continually occurring on the fron- 
tiers, and said it was their imperious duty to estab- 
lish a cordon of troops in order to watch over them 
and restrain them. And how long does your 
lordship think this cordon must be, to cover the 
boundary line between the British colonies and 
the United States? said Mr. Webster. The bishop 
said that he had not particularly examined that 
point, but that surely the distance could not be 
very great. I will tell you then, said Mr. Web- 
ster, the distance is as great as from this to Con- 
stantinople, and back again to Vienna. 

We do not usually take sufficiently into account 
the leading peculiarity of their government, viz., 
the entire independence of each of the twenty-six 
States which form the Union, in all matters of in- 
ternal regulation, and the want of any central 
power, like the British Parliament, which has ab- 
solute control over all; and in this way we are 
apt to make the nation in general responsible for 
many things over which neither the general gov- 
ernment nor the general congress have any. con- 
trol whatever, but with respect to which each 
state is sovereign and independent. The trial of 
M’Leod for his alleged connexion with the burn- 
ing of the Caroline, after the British government 
had formally assumed the responsibility of the act 
—a proceeding which had very nearly involved the 
two countries in a war—was carried through by 
the governor of New York under popular influ- 


* A respectable newspaper in New York, published in 
July last, gave some statistical tables, showing the great 
want of schools and the low state of education in the 
State of Mississippi. The general results were, that, of 
the whole population of the state above twenty years of 

ge, amounting, excluding slaves, to 74,000, there were 
above 8000, or 1 in 9, who could neither read nor write ; 
and that, of the population under twenty, only about one- 
eighth purt were attending schools. We subjoin the con- 
cluding reflections of the editor of the newspaper, as 
indicating the general sentiment of the great body of the 
people and the press of the United States, on the suliject 
of repudiation :—“Will any one longer marvel that Mis- 
Sissippi is a repudiating state? Can any course be more 
Insane, more unjust to the rising generation, than this of 
keeping people in such wretched ignorance, when they 
may just as well be educated and intelligent? Why, 
compared with these repudiators, the Choctaws and 
Cherokees, whom we have learned to call savage, are 
enlightened nations.” 





ence, and in the exercise of state rights, while the 
general government did all that was constitution- 
ally competent to them to prevent it. This, how- 
ever, was an anomaly too gross and too dangerous 
to be continued ; and, accordingly, the next Con- 
gress, notwithstanding the extreme jealousy which 
prevails in America on the subject of state rights, 
wisely and honorably passed what is called the 
Remedial Justice Act, the object of which was to 
bring all such questions, involving international 
relations, under the federal jurisdiction, and into 
the courts of the United States, so that it should 
not be in the power of the authorities of any single 
state to involve the nation in war. Still there 
are many things for which only the particular state, 
and not the nation or general government, is re- 
sponsible, and any interference with which, either 
by the supreme executive, or by the national 
congress, would be a violation of the constitu- 
tion, and would lead to the dissolution of the 
Union; and this consideration we are too apt to 
overlook or forget in the sweeping censures we 
sometimes pronounce on the great North Ameri- 
can Republic. 

The United States have had very great disad- 
vantages to contend with in regard to the charac- 
ter and circumstances of their population, and for 
these we are not always disposed to make suffi- 
cient allowance. They were sprung indeed from 
most noble stocks, the English Puritans, the 
Scotch and Irish Presbyterians, and the French 
Huguenots. A nobler ancestry than this the 
world could not have furnished, and to their de- 
scent from these men, and to the principles derived 
from them, do the inhabitants of the United States 
owe almost everything that has hitherto contri- 
buted to their prosperity and their virtue, to their 
greatness and their happiness. But the character 
of a large portion of those who have emigrated to 
the United States since they achieved their inde- 
pendence, has been very different from that of the 
original settlers. Instead of being the élite, they 
have been commonly the refuse and .offscourings 
of the nations of Europe. Instead of being men, 
who, like most of the original settlers, were ani- 
mated by the fear of God, and were determined 
to enjoy the blessings of civil and religious liberty, 
which in Europe were denied to them, they have 
most commonly been needy adventurers, and men 
who fled from justice, without character, without 
resources, without any wholesome influence to 
restrain and regulate them. The character of 
these emigrants has exerted an injurious influence 
upon the population of the United States, and has 
tended materially to strengthen the power of evil, 
and to obstruct the influence of the exertions 
made to promote the cause of religion and moral- 
ity. In several parts of Scotland, the religious and 
moral character of the inhabitants has been griev- 
ously injured by the influx of Irish Roman Catho- 
lies, and the same cause has operated extensively 
in the Lnited States. It is understood that about 
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70,000 persons emigrate every year from Europe 
to that country, and that about 50,000 of these 
are Roman Catholics, chiefly from Ireland and 
Germany ; and the influx of such a body tends 
greatly not merely to increase the relative strength 
of the Church of Rome, but to degrade the gene- 
ral morality of the community. 

The singularly rapid growth of the population 
of the United States, and its diffusion over such a 
vast extent of territory, tend also, in no inconsid- 
erable measure, to increase the difficulty of pro- 
viding an adequate supply of the means of educa- 
tion and religious instruction for the inhabitants, 
and to obstruct the efficiency and success of the 
efforts made for accomplishing these objects. The 
differences in the origin, habits, and circumstances 
of different portions of the inhabitants, scattered 
over a territory about half as large as Europe, 
much of it but recently settled, and having still 
many of the disadvantages and deficiencies of a 
new country, render it impracticable to give, with 
anything like precision and fairness, general de- 
scriptions of the character, habits, and condition 
of the people. There are about as great differ- 
ences, in many important respects, between the 
inhabitants of different states of the Union, as 
between those of the different kingdoms of Europe. 
Their free political institutions, no doubt, exert a 
certain influence upon their character, habits, and 
condition, and of course tend to produce a certain 
degree of uniformity ; but political government is 
far from being the only element which contributes 
to the formation of national character; and the 
influence of their political institutions, besides that 
it has not yet operated for more than two or three 
generations, has been counteracted in all its bene- 
ficial tendencies by the existence of slavery in 
some of the states, and in all of them has been 
much modified by the operation of other causes. 
It is, therefore, almost as absurd to talk of the 
American character, even when the word is lim- 
ited in its application to the United States, as of 
the European character ; and yet we often do the 
Americans the injustice of ascribing to the nation 
in general, features of character and habits and 
practices which are to be found oniy in particular 
districts, and originate in local and temporary 
causes, for which the Americans are not, in every 
instance, exclusively responsible. Indeed, there 
is probably no portion of the existing population 
of the United States who are more reckless and 
unprincipled, whose character and conduct are 
more fitted to bring discredit upon any community 
connected with them, than the thousands and tens 
of thousands of Irish Roman Catholics, whose 
character was formed while they were our fellow- 
subjects, living under the British constitution. 
One aerines of the place which the Irish Roman 
Catholics hold in the United States, and of the 
way in which their influence operates, is to be 
found in the fact, that a few months ago it was 
ascertained, that out of one hundred and eighty 
prisoners confined in the jail at Boston, more than 
one half were natives of Ireland, while there was 
only one Scotehman among them. And the Brit- 
ish traveller in the United States, will often meet 
with facts which should make him blush with 
shame at the reflection that the British govern- 
ment has such a body of subjects as the Trish Ro- 
man Catholics commonly are, and make him less 
disposed to press upon the American government 
and the nation in general, the responsibility of all 
the immorality and degradation that may be found 
in that country. 


. 

Another consideration that ought to be kept in 
view in judging of the United States, and the 
neglect of which leads us to treat them with some 
measure of injustice, is, that the evil which exists 
there comes out more palpably and more offen- 
sively than with us, and therefore appears to be 
greater in comparison than it really is. There is 
much more freedom of opinion and of action in the 
United States than in Great Britain. Men are 
there less influenced by mere routine, or a merely 
couventional system of acting, by the habit of 
continuing to live just as they have been accus- 
tomed to do, and as those around them are doing. 
In this country, men are, to a large extent, ground 
down or raised up to a certain habit of acting, by 
the circumstances in which they are placed, and 
the influences which are in operation around them, 
irrespective of their own personal principles and 
tendencies, whereas, in the United States, the 
actual personal character and principles of the 
individual usually come out more plainly and more 
palpably, and are less modified and restrained by 
routine habits and collateral circumstances. 

The evil that is in the hearts of all unrenewed 
men, usually comes out more palpably in America 
than in this country, and this produces more fre- 
quent and public exhibitions of what is offensive. 
An irreligious man—one who is destitute of per- 
sonal religious principle—is practically and at 
heart an infidel ; and if he is not openly professing 
infidelity, and living in the violation of some of 
the laws of morality, this is owing to the restrain- 
ing influence of external circumstances. This 
indirect restraining influence is not, we think, so 
powerful in America as in Great Britain, and 
therefore a larger proportion, probably, of irre- 
ligious men make a profession of infidelity, and 
throw off the restraints of decency and integrity, 
than in this country. The general standard of 
outward morality among irreligious men is prob- 
ably lower than with us, except perhaps among 
our highest and lowest classes ; and as in America, 
as well as in this country, truly religious men 
form but a small minority in the community, there 
thus meets the eye and the ear, in general society, 
more that is unpleasant and offensive. The greater 
separation, too, between the church and the world 
which obtains in America, although right in itself, 
fitted to promote the interests of religion, and thus 
ultimately and permanently to benefit society, has 
a certain tendency for the time to lower the general 
standard of outward conduct among the mass of 
men. The places of worship over a considerable 

rtion of the United States, containing the great 
bulk of their population, are at least as numerous 
as in this country. It appears that, generally 
speaking, they are as large and as well filled as in 
Great Britain, and yet the proportion of communi- 
cants is considerably Jess than usually obtains 
among our churches. The Orthodox Congrega- 
tionalists, who oceupy the New England States, 
that part of the country which has been longest 
settled and is most fully filled up, have, by the 
latest returns, 1150 ministers and 160,000 commu- 
nicants, giving an average of nearly 140 coramuni- 
cants to each minister. The two great Presby- 
terian bodies, old school and new school, who are 
dispersed over the whole country except the New 
England States, have between them 3036 minis- 
ters and 280,000 communicants, giving an average 
‘of about 92 to each. And the other evangelical 
churches exhibit a similar proportion ; the smaller 

bodies, who are not dispersed over the country at 
large, but confined in a great measure to some 
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particular district in the more populous states, 
ap roximating commonly to the Con regational 
jr than the Presbyterian average. his com- 

ratively small number of communicants is an 
indication of the greater separation between the 
world and the professing church than usually 
obtains in this country. It implies the existence 
of a higher standard of character on the part of 
communicants generally, but it implies also, and 
tends to produce, a somewhat lower standard on 
the part of those who are not members of the 
church; and as these of course form a large 
majority of the community, and constitute the 
class with whom most travellers come chiefly into 
contact, an unfavorable impression is commonly 
received of the general standard of morality as 
compared with that which obtains among the 
middle classes in Great Britain. 

There are many things in the United States 
which, from the greater freedom of opinion and 
action, assume an aspect that is offensive to us, 
when, in point of fact, things the same in sub- 
stance, though less fully and palpably developed, 
exist to as great, or perhaps a greater extent 
among ourselves. The Unitarianism that prevails 
in Boston and in the state of Massachusetts, of 
which Boston is the capital, has been often held 
up as a proof of the decay and corruption of 
religion in that country. Bat, independently of 
the facts that it is almost entirely confined to one 
state, and is very decidedly on the decrease, we 
think it right to say, that the Unitarianism of 
Massachusetts is nejther more nor less in sub- 
stance than just the religion which prevailed so 
extensively in the Continental Churches, and in 
the Established Churches of England and Scotland 
during the latter half of last century. On the 
Continent it was called Rationalism, in the Church 
of England Orthodoxy, and in the Church of 
Scotland Moderatisi ; but in all it was just sub- 
stantially Pelagian Unitarianism, that is, the nat- 
ural religion of irreligious men, who had no sound 
views and no deep and sincere impressions of the 
doctrines of the gospel, but who did not find it 
convenient to throw off altogether a profession of 
Christianity. The extent to which these different 
parties went in developing their views, and espe- 
cially in formally denying the doctrines generally 
maintained by the churches of Christ, was regu- 
lated much more by their circumstances than by 
their convictions, and these circumstances favored 
amore open profession of error on the Continent 
and in the United States than in this country; 
while, practically and substantially, the general 
preaching and conduct of those classes of British 
ministers to whom we have referred, were as little 
influenced by scriptural views of divine truth, and 
did about as much injury to the cause of religion, 
as those of the Unitarians of Massachusetts ; and 
we are not by any means sure that greater injury 
would have accrued to the cause of religion, if, in 
our own country as well as in America, these men 
had been led to make an open profession of Socin- 
lanism. A confirmation of the idea, that the 
Unitarianism of Massachusetts was just the par- 
ticular form which a certain state of mind and 
feeling happened from circumstances to assume, 
while the same state of mind and feeling, under a 
somewhat less ofeusive form, prevailed at least as 
extensively in the Established Churches of this 
country, is to be found in the fact, that in the 
neighboring State of Connecticut, the same state 
of religion, or rather of irreligion, which in Mas- 





sachusetts led to a pretty general profession of 
Unitarianism, was quite satisfied with the preach- 
ing and conduct of the Episcopalian ministers 
who were found in that state, just as it would 
have been satisfied with Scotch moderatism, and 
that in consequence professed Unitarianism has 
never made any progress in Connecticut. 

Many other illustrations might be given to show, 
that things in America, which may seem offensive 
to us, and produce an unfavorable impression, 
exist to an equal if not greater degree among our- 
selves, though perhaps not so fully and palpably 
developed. But perhaps it may be said, that this 
greater disregard of routine habits, hereditary 
practices, and conventional arrangements, pro- 
ducing, along with other influences that have been 
referred to, a somewhat fuller development of evil, 
and a somewhat lower standard of conduct, among 
those who are not under the influence of personal 
principle, is both the cause and the effect of a lower 
state of religion and morality. Now we are cer- 
tainly not disposed to undervalue the important 
advantages which in this country we possess in the 
exteusive and salutary influence which, in the great 
body of the middle classes, established habits and 
public opinion exert upon the ordinary conduct of 
very many who can scarcely be supposed to be 
under the influence of principle properly so called. 
But still, let this influence, wholesome and useful 
as it is, be estimated at its proper value. Let it 
not be taken as a substitute fur true moral and 
religious principle, or as a proof of its general 
prevalence. And, on the other hand, let not the 
comparative absence or weakness of it in the 
United States, and the effects which flow from 
this, be regarded as proofs of the want of moral 
and religious principle, which we believe to be 
about as strong and as general in that country as 
in this, although, from the causes to which we 
have referred, its indirect operation upon the con- 
duct of the great mass who are not living under 
its direct and personal influence, is not so widely 
diffused as in the land where our lot has been 
cast. 

We have made these observations to confirm 
and illustrate the general position, that the notions 
prevalent in this country about many things con- 
nected with the character and condition of the in- 
habitants of the United States, are erroneous and 
unfair; and that in regard to matters where an 
unfavorable impression may have some foundation 
to rest upon, we do not usually make a reasonable 
allowance for the peculiarities of their situation, 
and the disadvantageous circumstances in which in 
some respects they have beeu placed. We are 
persuaded that intelligent and impartial travellers 
in the United States, who have had adequate 
opportunities of judging, will concur in the general 
substance of these observations; and we think 
them of some importance in guarding against the 
erroneous impressions which the statements of 
travellers of a different description are fitted to 
produce. 

In proceeding to make a few miscellaneous ob- 
servations upon the state of matters in America, 
we do not mean to dwell upon the peculiar politi- 
cal institutions of that country, and the effects of 
these institutions upon the character and condition 
of its inhabitants, because a discussion of this sub- 
ject would require a much more full and lengthened 
lavestigation of the existing condition of things, 
with its remote and proximate causes, than we 
have had an opportunity of making, and because 
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pe opportunity we have had of judging upon this 
ject, has tended to confirm our faith in the 
ox truth and soundness of the speculations of 

Tocqueville, in his very able work upon De- 
mocracy in America, both with respect to the 
advantages they have derived from their political 
institutions, and the dangers from that source 
against which they are called upon to guard. De 
Tocqueville is a man of much greater talent and 
fairness, and gave much more time and attention 
to the investigation of this subject, than any British 
writer who has yet appeared, and his views are 
therefore much more deserving of serious con- 
sideration by all who wish to understand the po- 
litical institutions of the United States, and their 
bearing upon the character and condition of the 
people. 

It can scarcely be disputed that the United States 
derive some important advantages from their re- 
publican institutions, which are not usually realized 
under a monarchieal government, though there is 
certainly good ground for believing that these are 
fully compensated by corresponding disadvantages. 
There are not a few persons in the United States 
who, republican as they are, think that in the in- 
stitutions of that country the democratic principle 
has been carried too far, and who would not regret 
to see either some limitation on the right of suf- 
frage, or else some interposition of other stages 
and barriers than at present exist between the 
mere voice of the people and the ultimate determi- 
nation of national laws and national measures. As 
the friends of a limited hereditary monarchy, we 
eoncur in this opinion, and think that there ts not 
a little about the state of matters in America that 
sanctions it. Still, there is much also about that 
eountry which is fitted to lead us to entertain a 
higher opinion than is usually held by the subjects 
of monarchs, of the capacity of a people for gov- 
erning themselves, and to confirm the doctrine, 
which forms the basis and the substance of all lib- 
eral views in political matters, viz., that in order 
to secure the great ends of government, it is indis- 
pensable that the people, whose welfare it should 
be the chief object to promote, should have them- 
selves a very decided and efficient control over the 
regulation of their national affairs. When we 
eonsider the extent to which the republican ir 

le is carried in the constitution of the United 

tates, when we recollect that there almost every 
man has an equal vote in the regulation of national 
affairs, we are more disposed to wonder that the 
country should be so well governed as it is, that 
the laws should be so good, and upon the whole 
so well executed, than that there should be some 
things which we disapprove of, and which a less 
eopious infusion of the demoeratic element might 
have prevented. We think it highly creditable to 
the intelligence and character of the people of the 
United States, that upon the whole they should 
govern themselves so well ; and we do not believe 
that there is another country in the world that 
could stand universal suffrage, that is, that there 
is no country where the same amount of political 
power could be lodged in the mass of the people, 
without leading to much more injurious and disas- 
trous results. 

Those who may desire some limitation of the 
suffrage, or some other check upon the influence 
of the democratic principle, are of course fully 
aware that any change of this sort is impracticable, 
and place their chief reliance for the prosperity of 
their institutions and the welfare of their country, 
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upon the diffusion of education and the influence 
of religious principle. Notwithstanding the inf- 
delity and recklessness occasionally exhibited, a 
respect for religion exercises a very considerable 
influence over the American community, arising 
both from the religious principles professed and 
acted upon by their forefathers, ut from the ex- 
tent to which true religion continues to prevail 
among them. And this respect for religion exerts 
a wholesome influence even over their political 
arrangements. A curious and interesting indica- 
tion of the existence of this feeling was given at 
Baltimore in the month of May last, by the dele- 
gates of the two great political parties for nomina- 
ting their respective candidates for the presidency 
and vice-presidency, at the approaching election in 
November. They were politieal conventions, for 
a merely political purpose, of delegates from all 
the states of the Union, and yet in both of them a 
clergyman was asked to open the proceedings with 
rayer and the reading of the Scriptures, a practice 
or which in similar circumstances nothing like a 
recedent could now be found in Great Britain. 
fn April last, when the salaries of the naval and 
military chaplains were voted in the house of rep- 
resentatives, a member opposed the grant in an in- 
fidel speech, but three or four members not only 
expressed their abhorrence of the infidelity, but 
answered the infidel cavils in a very judicious and 
intelligent way. No member of the British house 
of commons would venture to make an openly infi- 
del speech, though many speeches are made there 
which would probably do less harm to religion if 
their authors had the courage to avow the infidelity 
that is in their hearts; but then, on the other hand, 
we doubt much whether, if an infidel speech were 
made in the house of commons, it would have been 
so boldly exposed and so intelligently answered on 
the spur of the moment, as the one in question 
was in the American house of representatives. 
The generality of the newspapers in this country 
would probably content themselves with giving the 
infidel speech, as a ‘‘ specimen of republican Amer- 
ica,’’ and omit the answers to it. 

It is of course felt in the United States to be 
indispensable that the people should, as far as 
possible, have the means of fitting them in some 
measure for the important duties which devolve 
upon them in the election of their rulers and legis- 
lators; in other words, that they should be able to 
read, and have opportunities of reading fully, on 
all matters connected with the regulaticen of their 
national affairs. Very great and laudable efforts, 
accordingly, have been made fur promoting the 
general education of the community. This is 
effected by a general assessment upon the inhabi- 
tants. In many of the states these assessments 
for educational purposes are large, and the provi- 
sion is consequently ample. Indeed, education is 
almost the only object for which the people seem 
to be willing to tax themselves.* It is generally 
admitted there, that an obligation lies upon the 
community to make provision for affording to the 
young the means of education, and this obligation 
is to a large extent well discharged. We believe 
it is now established that, excluding those states 

* The annual assessment for the support of the public 
schools in the state of Massachusetts, amounts to a dol- 
lar a head for every individual in the population, while 
about half as much more is annually paid to academies 
and private schools. An assessment at the rate of a dol- 
lar a head for the whole population would produce, in 
Scotland, considerably more than £500,000, and in Eng- 
land above £3,000,000, annually. 
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which are still subject to the withering blight of 
slavery, a much larger proportion of the people 
are able to read, and are at present attending 
schools in the United States, than in any other 
country in the world. Ali due pains have been 
taken to make the general system of education 
vigorous and effective. Totelligent and judicious 
men have been repeatedly sent to Europe to ex- 
amine into the scholastic system of its different 
countries, who, on their return to America, have 
usually published reports of what they had seen, 
from which we in the old world might derive some 
useful suggestions.* 

In the public schools of the United States, edu- 
cation is provided for the community gratuitously, 
the erecuon of the buildings, the salaries of the 
teachers, and the whole of the materials and appa- 
ratus necessary for conveying instruction, being 
provided for out of the general assessment. We 
are inclined to think, that upon the whole, this is 
a wise and judicious principle. Although some 
advantages may result from charging a fee from 
the pupils, yet it is scarcely possible to carry out 
the system of exacting fees in any scheme that 

rofesses to provide for the community in general. 
here must be very many pareuts in every com- 


*The principal works of this class which have been 

blished. in the United States, are the Report of Dr. 

che, President of the Girard College, Philadelphia, on 
the charitable foundations for instruction in Europe; the 
Report of Professor Stowe to the General Assembly of 
the state of Ohio, in 1837; and the Report by Mr. Mann 
Secretary to the Board of Education for the state o 
Massachusetts, giving the results of an examination into 
the scholastic system of the principal countries of Europe, 
made in the summer of 1843. Mr. Mana’s Report con- 
tains some strictures on the schools of Scotland, which 
are, we think, especially in what concerns religious in- 
struction, ex rated and unfair; but it embodies much 
matter well deserving of serious consideration in this 
country, as well as in the United States. The following 
is his general summary of the state of education in the 
principal countries of Europe :— 

" a the most highly civilized and conspicuous 
nations of Europe in their due order of precedence, as it 
regards the education of their people, and the kingdoms 
of Prussia and Saxony, together with several of the west- 
ern and south-western states of the Germanic Confedera- 
tion, would undoubtedly stand preéminent, both in regard 
to the quantity and the quality of instruction. After 
these should come Holland and Scotland,—the provision 
for education in the former being much the most exten- 
sive, while in the latter perhaps it is a little more thor- 
ough. Ireland, too, has now a national system, which is 
rapidly extending, and has already accomplished a vast 
amount of good. The same may be saidof France. Its 
system for national education has now been in operation 
for about ten years, it has done much, and promises much 
more. During the very last year, Belgium has established 
such a system; and before the revolution of 1330, while 
it was united with Holland, it enjoyed that of the latter 
country. England is the only one among the nations of 
Europe, conspicuous for its civilization and resources, 
which has not, and never has had, any system for the 
education of its people. And it is the country where, 
incomparably beyond any other, the greatest and most 
appalling social contrasts exist,—where, in comparison 
with the intelligence, wealth, and refinement of what are 
called the higher classes, there is the most ignorance, 
poverty, and crime among the lower. And yet in no 
country in the worla have there been men who have 
formed nobler conceptions of the power, and elevation, 
and blessedness that come in the train of mental cultiva- 
tion ; an! in no country have there been bequests, dona- 
tions, and funds so numerous and munificent as in Eng- 
land. Still, owing to the inherent vice and selfishness 
of their system, or their no system, there is no country 
in which so little is effected, compared with their expen- 
diture of means; and what is done, only tends to sepa- 
Fate the different classes of society more and more widely 
from each other.”—p. 84. 





munity, who, while they would like to see their 
children educated, are neither very able nor ver 

willing to pay for it, or at least to pay for as aaa 
of it as would be desirable, and in regard to whom 
the exaction of a fee would be an obstacle in the 
way of their receiving education, and thus so far 
defeat the object for which the community pro- 
vided the means of instruction. That some should 
pay a fee, and others at the same school receive 
gratuitous education, would have an injurious 
effect upon the attendance of both classes, and 
thus injure the popularity and efficiency of the 
schools. The advantages which are conceived to 
result from the exaction of fees, in inducing pa- 
rents to take more interest in the regular attend- 
ance and the proficiency of their children, may 
surely be secured to a large extent by other means 
and influences, whereas the benefits of education 
to the whole children of a community can scarcely 
be secured except by gratuitous education ; while 
a liberal remuneration to the teachers, and an 
efficient system of inspection and superintendence 
by those who have the power of appointment and 
removal, will secure all that can be secured in 
point of qualification, diligence, and activity on 
the part of the instructors. ‘The public schools in 
the Dnited States are under the superintendence 
and management of school committees, chosen 
sometimes by the municipal authorities of the dis- 
trict, sometimes by the people, and sometimes 
partly by the one and partly by the other. So 
strong and so general is a sense of the benefits of 
education, that, as some would say, nolwithstand- 
ing, but as we are rather disposed to say, because, 
of its being gratuitous, a very large proportion of 
the youth of the community are attending the 
public schools. In the published Report of the 
controllers of the public schools of Philadephia 
for 1843, it is mentioned, that ‘‘ more than 33,000 
children, or three fifths of the whole population 
between the ages of five and fifteen, now frequent 
the public schools, and that large numbers of ap- 
plicants are found seeking for admission, more 
rapidly than vacancies oceur or new schools can be 
formed.’’ There is a principle commonly acted 
upon in regard to the schools of the larger towns, 
which is found to exert a very wholesome influ- 
ence on the teachers, the parents, and the scholars ; 
it is that of having a gradation of schools, through 
which the children pass in succession, a fair 
amount of proficiency at the lower being necessary 
before they are admitted into the higher; and 
admission into the highest, where they receive a 
classical education, being in all cases the result 
and the reward of superior proficiency in all their 
previous studies. Thus, in Philadelphia, they 
have a system of primary schools, into which of 
course the children are admitted indiscriminately ; 
then a system of secondary schools, into which 
the children are not admitted until they have made 
a certain degree of proficiency in the primary; 
then a system of grammar schools, composed of 
those children who are found to have made due profi- 
ciency at the secondary ; and lastly, a high school, 
where the higher branches of education, including 
classics and mathematics, are taught, and into 
which those only are admitted who have distin- 
guished themselves at the grammar schools. In 
this way, all children, whatever may be the cir- 
cumstances of their parents, who exhibit talent 
and aptitude for learning, have the benefits of a 
full and liberal education within their reach; the 
whole scheme of education for the city is brought 
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within the range of a comprehensive system, and 
of deliberate and efficient superintendence, and 
strong and powerful motives to a diligent and 
faithful discharge of their respective duties are 
brought to bear upon teachers, parents, and chil- 
dren. The average annual expense to the com- 
munity of the education of each of the 33,000 
children attending the public schools in Philadel- 
phia, is only twenty-four shillings sterling, inelud- 
ing not merely the cost of tuition, but fuel, books, 
stationery, and supplies of every description. In 
this estimate are included the expenses of the high 
school, though the average annual expense of each 
pupil attending the high school, taking that de- 
partment by itself, is about £9. The instruction 
in many of the public schools is so well-conducted 
that it is quite common, even in large towns where 
private instructors are to be found, for persons to 
send their children to the public schools, who are 
both able and willing to pay for their education, 
and this of course tends to do away the idea of 
their being charity or pauper institutions, And 
indeed, we believe that the principal reason why 
gratuitous education has not usually succeeded 
well in this country is, because it has been tried 
only on a very small scale, and has been confined 
almost entirely to the poorest classes, to the ex- 
clusion of all who were able to pay school fees. On 
this account, the system, so far as it has been 
attempted in this country, has had a repelling and 
degrading effect; whereas, in the United States, 
it is looked upon as a provision made by the com- 
munity for the general benefit of the community, 
to which all the taxable population contribute ac- 
cording to their means, and thus there is no feel- 
ing of degradation connected with education in the 
public schools. 

It will readily be supposed that the difficult 
and perplexing questions connected with religious 
instruction, which have recently been discussed in 
this country, have also been agitated in the United 
States. As there is no established church or 
dominant sect, and as the assessment for the sup- 
port of the schools is levied indiscriminately from 
all classes of the community, there is, of course, 
nothing sectarian in the choice of the teachers, or 
in the character of the instruction ; in other words, 
religion, properly so called, is not taught in the 
schools. In the situation in which that country 
was placed, the only alternatives were, either to 
make no public provision for the education of the 
community, or else to omit the inculeation of reli- 
gious doctrines, leaving it to the churches to pro- 
vide, in whatever way they might think best, for 
the religious instruction of the youth connected 
with them. It is right, however, to mention, that 
it is quite common in the public schools to spend a 
quarter of an hour in the morning, at the com- 
mencement of the exercises, in the reading of the 
Scriptures, and the prevalence of this practice is a 
favorable indication of the general state of public 
sentiment, especially as it has given rise to much 
controversy and contention with the Roman Cath- 
olics. In one or two cases the Roman Catho- 
lies have had influence enough to secure for 
themselves a share of the public grant to be 
spent in the erection and maintenance of schools 
conducted upon their own priaciples, and in ac- 
cordance with their own views. But in most dis- 
tricts the majority of the people have, in the mean 
time, held the position that the reading of the 
Bible is not sectarian, and have determined that the 
practice is to be continued in the public schools. 
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This has led the Roman Catholics to set up sepa- 
rate schools at their own expense, and to make 
great efforts to render them efficient and popular, 
and this is one of the agencies which has con- 
tributed to promote the influence of the Church 
of Rome. It is of course open to the churches 
either to take advantage of the public schools for 
the secular instruction of their children, and to pro- 
vide separately by sabbath schools or otherwise 
for their religious training, or to establish separate 
schools of their own where instruction in the pecu- 
liar doctrines of Christianity and in the peculiar 
tenets of the church, may be communicated in 
connexion with secular education. The former 
has been the course usually adopted, except by 
the Roman Catholics, who object to the reading of 
the Bible in the public schools. But a feeling is 
growing in other churches that it is injurious to the 
young to have their religious and their secular 
education so much dissevered from each other, and 
that the charches are called upon to do more than 
they have hitherto done to have the secular educa- 
tion of the young under their care connected with 
and based upon religion; and several of them are 
seriously meditating the establishment of a system 
of church schools for the instruction of the youth 
of their own communion, Whether this idea may 
be carried out, and, if it be, what may be its 
effects upon the system of public schools, upon 
the relations of the churches to each other, and on 
the general welfare of the community, it is impos- 
sible to foresee ; but one thing is manifest, that 
the experience of the United States concurs with 
our recent experience in this country, in prov- 
ing, that the whole subject of the establishment 
of a general system of education for a cornmunity 
divided among a variety of religious sects, is 
attended with greater difficulties than many among 
us have been willing to allow ; while at the same 
time, it seems to point to the conclusions—Ist, 
that it is scarcely possible for the state, in ordin- 
ary circumstances, to introduce and establish, de 
novo, a general system of education for a commu- 
nity divided among a variety of religious sects, 
that shall rest upon a religious basis; and, 2d, 
that the churches themselves must in one way or 
other undertake and provide for the religious edu- 
cation of the youth connected with them. 

We have been led to advert to this matter in 
illustrating the position, that a strong sense of the 
necessity and benefits of education exists in the 
United States, and that great efforts are made and 
large expenses incurred in securing the means of 
education to the community. This remark, how- 
ever, applies only to the free as distinguished 
from the slave states. States, whose statute 
book is disgraced by enactments prohibiting slaves 
being taught to read, may be justly a to 
have little education themselves, and to be incapa- 
ble of appreciating the obligations connected with 
it, and the benefits resulting from it. We have 
already seen something of the condition of the 
slave state of Mississippi in regard to this matter, 
and even Virginia, which has been the longest 
settled, and is altogether the most civilized and 
respectable of any of the slave states, has not yet 
established any general system of public educa- 
tion. 
that the people should 
ey have the means of 
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reading fully on all matters connected with the 
regulation of public affairs, and these are supplied 
by the newspapers and the periodical press to an 
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extent of which in this country we have scarcely 
any conception. Every little town has its news- 
paper, and there is no place of any importance 
where the great body of the people are not in the 
habit of reading a newspaper which is published 
daily. The reading of the newspaper is looked 
upon not merely as an amusement, but asa part of 
every man’s business, to which a portion of each 
day is, a8 a matter of course, devoted. In every 
considerable town there are several dailies pub- 
lished, and there are two classes of them, the 
larger, and generally the more respectable, cost a 
penny, and the smaller, many of which are less 
reputable, cost only a half-penny. In this way a 
great deal of information upon all public questions 
is circulated through the whole community ; and 
we have no doubt that a vastly greater proportion 
of the inhabitants of the United States have opin- 
ions upon all public questions, and are able to state 
and defend them in an intelligent and sensible way, 
in short, can discuss politics respectably, than in 
this country. ‘There is also acquired in this way, 
and generally diffused, a larger acquaintance with 
the political affairs of Europe, and oor seprs of 
Great Britain, than we commonly possess of those 
of America. The more intelligent and educated 
classes, however, do not trust to newspapers for 
information about European literature and politics, 
but are much in the habit of reading our reviews 
and other periodicals of a higher class. ~ Most of 
the leading British reviews are republished in 
America, and are sold much cheaper than in this 
country ; our half-crown magazines being gener- 
ally sold for ninepence, and our six shilling quar- 
terlies for two; and we have reason to believe, 
that about as large a proportion of men connected 
with the learned professions are in the habit of 
reading four or five of our leading reviews as are 
to be fuund even amongst ourselves. 

A great deal is said in this country about the 
corrupt state of the newspaper press in the United 
States, and there can be no doubt that unrestrained 
liberty in this respect has to a considerable extent 
degenerated into licentiousness; but we are per- 
suaded that this too, like many of the other evils 
existing in America, has been exaggerated. There 
is a recklessness in the abuse of public men, and 
of candidates for office, which is not common 
in this country; and there are outrages upon 
public decency, in the shape of advertisements of 
quack medicines, such as never have been attempt- 
ed here, and would not be tolerated by public opin- 
ion; but still the general state of the newspaper 
press, as indicated by the casual perusal of all such 
newspapers as happened to come in our way, was 
not so bad as we had been led to expect; and we 
fear that even the worst of them might be matched 
in most respects by some of the widely-circulated 
Sunday Journals of London. And it should not 
be forgotten, that if the press in the United States 
is often employed for evil, it is also vigorously and 
energetically employed for good, and that by its 
instrumentality a great deal of matter fitted to pro- 
mote sound moral and religious principles, is 
widely diffused through the community. 

By the general diffusion of education, and the 
absence of all taxes upon knowledge, a large 
amount of intelligence and of information upon all 
topics of public interest is spread through the com- 
munity, and the mass of the people are upon the 
whole fitted for the important political functions 
which they are called upon to execute, more fully 
than we in this country find it very easy to believe. 
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The leading practical defects connected with the 
management of public affairs in the United States 
are the occasional interferences of popular feeling, 
exhibited sometimes even in the verdicts of juries, 
with the ordinary execution and administration of 
the laws, and the occasional outbreaks of popular 
violence which the civil authorities have sometimes 
neither force enough nor courage enough to pre- 
vent or suppress. These are great defects; and 
as they interfere with the security ef life and pro- 
perty, which is one great end of government, it is 
an imperative duty which the people of the United 
States owe to themselves and to the world, to adopt, 
if possible, some efficient means of preventing or 
remedying these evils. Still, even about the inci- 
dents of this sort that occur sometimes in the Unit- 
ed States, offensive as they are to us, who are so 
familiar, both theoretically and practically, with 
the absolute supremacy of law in all questions of 

rson and property, there are often some palliat- 
ing circumstances which should not be altogether 
overlooked in the estimate we form of them. In 
many cases of these popular interferences with law 
and order and the peace of society, there has been 
some sound notion, some wholesome feeling, in 
the mind of the people, the perversion or misap- 
plication of which, led to the violence of which 
they were guilty. Interferences with the ordinary 
execution and administration of the laws, have 
usually originated in a popular impression, wheth- 
er well or ill founded, that by some legal techni- 
cality an accused party was likely to have a pun- 
ishment inflicted upon him either more or less 
severe than justice and equity, and the general 
moral feeling of the community seemed to warrant, 
and have thus been somewhat analogous in their 
character and complexion to the execution of Cap- 
tain Porteous by the inhabitants of Edinburgh— 
an incident in the history of the city which, though 
undoubtedly a crime, we presume its present in- 
habitants do not look back upon with any very deep 
sense of shame or degradation. Such interfer- 
ences with law and order are ee unjustifiable, 
and ought to be put down; but still they are not 
to be confounded, especially when viewed as indi- 
cations of national character, with mere reckless 
and unthinking love of violence, or the mere indul- 

ence of brutal cruelty. They have never, in the 
Bnited States, assumed that fearfully offensive 
form of positive sympathy with murder and mur- 
derers, which, in certain parts of Ireland, has 
sometimes saved the most desperate criminals from 
the punishment they deserved, by rendering their 
apprehension or conviction impossible. 
he occasional outbreaks of popular violence 
too, have usually had their — in some right 
feeling perverted and misapplied, and have been 
exhibitions of a sort of wild justice. A few years 
ago a nun escaped from a convent near Boston, 
and detailed the bad usage she said she had re- 
ceived ; this stirred up the indignation of the people 
of Boston, who went out and set fire to the con- 
vent. The recent riots in Philadelphia originated 
in the attempts of the Irish Romar Catholics to 
get the Scriptures expelled from the public schools, 
and in the strong feelings of indignation end jeal- 
ousy which these attempts excited in Protestants, 
who had more zeal than knowledge, but who were 
anxious to preserve to the community the blessing 
of an open Bible. The late rising of the popu- 
lace at Nauvoo, and the murder of that vile im- 
postor, Joseph Smith, the Mormon prophet, which 
grew out of it, originated in the tyranny which he 
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and his followers were exercising over the sur- 
rounding country, combined with the fact that he 
had become rather too powerful to be controlled 
and restrained by the ordinary executive. Some- 
thing similar is to be found attaching to most of the 
eases of popular outbreak that have taken place in 
America. We are not aware that the history of 
the United States exhibits any outbreak of popular 
violence so thoroughly disgraceful as the riots 
which took place a few years ago in Bristol. 
These Bristol riots originated in sheer love of 
violence and rapine, and had nothing like the pre- 
tence of a good motive, or the appearance of a 
right object, to palliate or excuse them. Such 
riots could not have occurred in the United States, 
just because that country does not contain in any 
one of its cities or districts so large an amount of 
concentrated and unmitigated blackguardism— 
such a mass of men who have nothing to lose and 
who have all the recklessness of utter destitution, 
as may be found in some of the large cities of this 
country. 

But still, though it is fair to have regard to 
these considerations in judging of events that 
sometimes occur in the United States, it cannot 
be reasonably denied that there is too little govern- 
ment to afford full security for life and property, 
too little provision for the enforcement of law and 
the preservation of peace and good order, and too 
great a tendency on the part of the rulers to leave 
the exercise of their functions in abeyance. Some 
Americans are disposed to indulge in speculations 
about the general diffusion of knowledge and vir- 
tue coming at length to supersede the necessity 
of law and government altogether. Whatever 


plausibility there may be in such speculations, and 


whatever may be the state of matters in the mil- 
lennium, it is very certain that in point of fact, the 
time has not yet arrived, even in the United 
States, when they can be safely or conveniently 
acted upon in practice ; and we rejoice to find 
that since the recent riots in Philadelphia, the 
civil authorities of that city have adopted decided 
measures for raising and maintaining a force that 
may be adequate to prevent the recurrence of such 
disturbances, or at least to bring them to a spee- 
dier termination. 

Something more than mere education, however, 
is necessary in order to make the United States, 
or any other nation prosperous and happy, viz., 
the general diffusion throughout the community 
of religious and moral principle. It is upon this 
that national as well as individual happiness de- 

ends, and just in proport on to the extent of this 
influence does any nation possess the true ele- 
ments of greatness and prosperity. There can be 
no reasonable doubt that it is to the influence of 
Christianity, direct and indirect, that the small, 
and once very insignificant island of Great Britain 
owes the commanding position which it has long 
occupied among the nations of the world ; and 
there can be just as little doubt that the United 
States are indebted to the same cause for the 
great influence and prosperity to which they have 
already attained. And we should never forget, 
when we think of America, and of the feelings 
with which we ought to contemplate her, that she 
is the only country in the world, except Great 
Britain, where the religion of Jesus Christ can be 
said to have at present any considerable influence, 
where there is any very considerable number of 
persons who can be fairly regarded as acting from 
a real conviction that they are under law to Christ. 
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There is certainly no country in the world, except 
Great Britain, that can be compared with the 
United States, with respect to the proportion of 
its inhabitants who may be fairly regarded as liy- 
ing under the influence of ee gen principle, and 
though, from causes to which we formerly ad- 
verted, the indirect influence of religion upon 
those who are not living under its personal sway, 
is less widely diffused over general society than 
in this or an § there can be no doubt that the in- 
fluence of religion, both direct and indirect, is 
immeasurably greater in the United States than 
in any country in the world, except our own. 

We have said that Great Britain and the United 
States are the only nations in the world that ad- 
mit of being compared together with respect to 
the general diffusion of religious and moral prin- 
ciple ; and though we are fully aware that a fair 
comparison between them would need a much 
fuller, and more careful investigation into the in- 
terior state of both than any inhabitant of either is 
ever likely to have an opportunity of making, yot 
we must say that we think that Great Britain, 
notwithstanding her greatly superior advantages, 
could not establish any very palpable or decided 
superiority in the comparison. It appears from the 
latest returns, that in 1843, there were above 17,000 
ministers connected with evangelical churches, ex- 
cluding, of course, Roman Catholics, Universalists, 
and Unitarians, laboring in the United States, 
among a population of nearly 19,000,000, thus 
affording an evangelical minister to about every 
1,100 of the entire population—a much larger 
i 5 of ministers to the population than are 
to be found in Britain, as large a proportion as 
exists at present in Scotkand, and a much larger 
proportion than were to be found even in Scotland 
before the recent disruption of the ecclesiastical 
establishment, or than, but for that event, would 
probably have existed there for many years. It is 
true that a considerable number of these ministers, 
especially among the Methodists and Baptists, are 
men who have not received a liberal education, 
but we believe the great body of them are pious 
and devoted men, who are not unsuited in many 
respects to the situations they occupy, and who 
are honored by the Head of the Church as the in- 
struments of spiritual good.* The evangelical 
churches of the United States certainly do not 
present to any considerable extent the fearful 
spectacle which the established churches of this 
country and the continent have too often exhibited. 
of ministers subscribing articles which they did 
not believe and teach, and palpably falsifying by 
the whole tenor of their subsequent conduct. the 
profession which they made at their ordination, 

* It is proper to mention that the Methodists and Bap- 
tists are now making much greater exertions than they 
once did, to secure an educated ministry. The Preshyte- 
rians, to their honor, have strenuously resisted attempts 
which have heen sometimes made in consequence of the 
exigencies of the country, to lower the standard in this 
respect, and have always refused ordination to men who 
did not possess the knowledge that is commonly under- 
stood to indicate a liberal education. They do not in- 
deed exact attendance upon a prescribed curriculum as 
indispensable in every case, but they insist upon the pos- 
session of the knowledge, in whatever way it may have 
been acquired. A few years ago, a Preshytery in the 
West cmtaiwed some men to the ministry who had not 
received a liberal education. The General Assembly re- 
fused to sanction the ordination. This led to a separa- 
tion. The seceders assumed the designation of Cumber- 
land Presbyterians, from the name of the district where 
they were chiefly settled, and have now about 450 minis- 
ters, many of them of course uneducated, 
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that they were “‘ moved by the Holy Ghost,”’ or, 
« chiefly influenced by zeal for the honor of God, 
love to the Lord Jesus Christ, and a desire of sav- 
ing souls,”’ to enter upon the office of the minis- 

The Presbyterian and Congregational ministers 
in the United States, are in general as well edu- 
cated, and as intelligent and accomplished, as 
those who hold the sacred office in this erry. 
We are disposed to think that they commonly 
manifest a fally higher measure of mental activity, 
and this arises partly from the greater general 
stimulus to activity and exertion in every depart- 
ment, by which the whole community is there per- 
vaded, and partly from the way in which their edu- 
cation is usually conducted. There is in the 
American colleges and theological seminaries less 
of that mere lecturing ex cathedra, which has 
usually been the great staple of academical labor 
in our Scottish universities, and which left a con- 
siderable portion of the students in a state of intel- 
lectual dormancy, and more of mental training, by 
means not only of examinations and frequent ex- 
ercises, but by there being much more of discus- 
sion, upon all the topics that enter into the course, 
between the professors and the students. It is not 
uncommon to have something resembling the old 

isputationes, in which the students state their 
difficulties or propose objections, and the professors 
are expected to remove or solve them. ‘This 

ractice is of course somewhat trying to the pro- 
essors, and unless managed with great ability and 
skill on their part, may be fitted to foster a habit 
of cavilling, and a love of mere disputation and dis- 
play, on the part of the students, but it is mani- 
festly useful as a mere intellectual exercise, and 
tends greatly to sharpen and stimulate the mental 
powers. Its effects, we think, have been good 
upon the whole, though not unmixed with evil, 
and it has certainly tended, among other causes, 
to produce a high general standard of mental 
activity, among those who have gone through an 
academical and theological curriculum. The num- 
ber of ministers preaching Jesus Christ and him 
crucified, who are laboring in any community, and 
the general fitness of these men for the office they 
fill, may usually be regarded as a pretty fair index 
of the state of religion, and when tried by this test, 
the United States need not shrink from a compari- 
son with Great Britain, if, as is quite fair, Ireland 
be put in on the one hand, to counterbalance the 
slave states of the south, and the half-settled states 
of the west, on the other. 

The general observance of the Lord’s day, is 
another index of the state of religion. and though 
some allowance may need to be made here, for a 
consideration formerly adverted to, viz., that the 
indirect influence of religion upon those who are 
not religious men, is less felt in the United States 
than in this country, and that there men are more 
in the habit of acting freely upon their own per- 
sonal views and feelings, unrestrained by the 
opinions and conduct of others around them, still 
we do not believe that upon the whole the United 
States fall very much below England and Ireland, 
in this important particular. The state of Sabbath 
observance in the large towns of America, as it 
strikes a stranger in passing along the streets, is, 
we would say, intermediate between the state of 
matters in this respect in the large towns of Eng- 
land and of Scotland ; better, we think, upon the 
whole, than in the southern, though rather worse 


than in the northern division of our island. Ti has, jand Wiaeh were followed in the main by tie most 
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we believe, been not very uncommon in America, 
for the men employed in the formation of canals, 
railways, and other public works, to labor for 
seven days in the week, an outrage upon religion 
and decency, with which this country has not yet 
been disgraced. But the present tendency in 
America is towards a better observance of the 
Lord’s day, while in this country, the current, we 
fear, is running in an opposite direction. The 
following testimony upon this point is given in the 
Report of the American Sabbath Union, published 
in April of this year, and we have no doubt of its 
truth. 

‘* The transportation of the mails on the Sabbath 
has, on numerous routes, been discontinued ; and 
stage-coaches, steam-boats, rail-cars, and canal- 
boats, have, in many cases, ceased to run on that 
day. Stockholders, directors, distinguished mer- 
chants, and civilians, have expressed their con- 
victions that, should this be the case universally, it 
would greatly promote the welfare of all. The 
number of those who go, or send to the post-office, 
who are disposed to labor, or engage in secular 
business, travelling, or amusement on the Sabbath, 
is diminishing, and the number is increasing of 
those who are disposed to attend the public wor- 
ship of God. Sabbath-breaking is becoming more 
and more disreputable, and is viewed, by increas- 
ing numbers, as evidence of a low, reckless, and 
vicious mind. The conviction is extending, that 
it is not only morally wrong, but is unprofitable 
and dangerous. And should all the facts with 
regard to this subject be known, and duly appre- 
ciated, that conviction, we believe, would become 
universal. Laborers, in many cases, refuse to 
work on Sabbath. They view it, as it actually is, 
as a degradation to be thus singled out from the 
rest of the community, and obliged to labor when 
others are at rest. They find it to be hurtful to 
themselves and their families. It injures their 
health, corrupts their morals, and increases the 
danger of their being abandoned to infamy and 
ruin, Some who, in consequence of refusing to 
labor on the Sabbath, had been dismissed from 
their employments, have afterwards been sought 
for, and employed again, and warmly commended 
for their attachment to principle, and for their 
fidelity and success in the discharge of their 
duties.”’ 

The last sentence in this extract suggests to us 
the observation that the facilities for promoting the 
better observance of the Lord’s day in the United 
States, are greatly increased by the facts, that the 
body of the people are much more independent, 
not only in their feelings bot in their circum- 
stances, than in this country, that they are not 
nearly so dependent upon the wealthier classes, 
and that, what is in many respects an unspeaka- 
ble blessing, men who are able and willing to 
work, have a far greater certainty of being able to 
procure a decent livelihood for themselves and 
their families. The working-classes, though cer- 
tain, when not under the influence of religious 
principle, to misspend the Sabbath, and to fail in 
applying it to its proper purpose, are not likely to 
spend it in ordinary labor, except when this is re- 
quired of them by those on whom they are de- 
pendent for subsistence. 

In other matters, too, than Sabbath observance, 
the influence of religion generally seems to be 
upon the increase. ‘The great revivals of religion 
which took place in the early part of this century, 
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salutary results, led also, in some parts of the 
country, to considerable excesses of extravagance 
and fanaticism. These again produced a certain 
degree of reaction in favor of coldness and ration- 
ality. But this, too, has in a great meesure passed 
away, and the churches, we think, are now profit- 
ing by a judicious improvement of the history of 
religion for the last generation, avoiding excesses 
and extremes, and laboring with zeal, and yet 
with prudence, in the great work of their calling. 
The progress which the Church of Rome is mak- 
ing in some parts of the country, especially in the 

est, is exciting considerable alarm, and thus 
contributing to unite the evangelical churches 
together, by a sense of common danger and com- 
mon duty, and concentrating their attention upon 
those important topics which are involved in the 
controversy between the apostate Church of Rome 
and the true Church of Christ. This result is also 
promoted by the wide diffusion of Puseyism and 
ultra high-charchism, in its most offensive form, 
among the Episcopalians of America. The anti- 
evangelical and Romanizing tendencies of high- 
churthism are more fully developed in the Episco- 
pal Church of America, than even in the Church 
of England; and the evangelical party as a body, 
though there are some noble exceptions there as 
well as here, seem to be about as deficient in 
courage and energy, decision and public spirit, as 
they are in our own land. The extent to which 
the Puseyites there have carried out their princi- 
ples, has not only united the churches more closely 
together, but has made the controversies which 
they have been obliged to carry on against their 
high-church assailants, and which have been con- 
ducted with much ability and intelligence, turn not 
merely upon questions of church government and 
order, but on matters intimately connected with 
the true ground of a sinner’s hope, and the real 
nature of genuine religion. 

It may be fairly regarded as an indication of the 
growing influence of religion and religious men, 
that the whig party have selected, as their can- 
didate for the vice-presidency at the approaching 
election in November, Mr. Freylinghuysen, who 
has long been known as a decidedly and consist- 
ently religious man, an elder and a Sabbath-school 
teacher in the Presbyterian church, and a zealous 
supporter of all schemes directed to the promotion 
of true religion. The election of Mr. Clay and 
Mr. Freylinghuysen, the former as president, and 
the latter as vice-president, will be supported by 
the great body of the religious men in the commu- 
nity, and by the great majority of those who are 
anxious for a steady and efficient government, con- 
ducted upon rational and well-defined principles, 
as opposed to merely temporary a wr feeling 
and present apparent expediency. The election 
of these men would be highly honorable to the 
people of the United States, and would go far to 
refute the charge that has often been adduced 
against them, of giving their votes only to men 
who have secured their favor by mean subser- 
viency and flattering their prejudices, and would 
augur well for the prosperity of the nation, and 
the stability of the government. 

As our leading object in this article is to con- 
vince our readers that some of the notions com- 
monly entertained in this country regarding the 
United States, require to be modified, and that a 
more favorable estimate than usually obtains 





among us would also be a fairer one, we would 
now make a few observations upon some of the, 


particular defects or infirmities which are gener- 
ally regarded as peculiarly characteristic of our 
American brethren, omitting any further reference 
to their political institutions, as we have already 
said all that we think necessary or expedient upon 
that point. 

It is commonly understood in Great Britain 
that the Americans are distinguished for their self- 
complacency and self-conceit, and their disposition 
to boast about their country. That they love their 
country, think very highly of its institutions and 
capacities, indulge in very sanguine anticipations 
of its future greatness and prosperity, and express 
freely, and sometimes, as might be expected, fool- 
ishly enough, their views, feelings, and expecta- 
tions on this subject, is true; but, after all, we are 
not sure that they are much more unreasonable 
and ridiculous in this respect than some other na- 
tions that might be mentioned. There is a great 
deal in the history, condition, and prospects of the 
United States, which is fitted not unreasonably to 
call forth complacency in regard to the past, and 
bright anticipations in regard to the future. Oue 
of their authors has said, that *‘ God sifted three 
kingdoms to sow the American wilderness with 
the finest of the wheat;’’ and there can be no 
doubt that their ancestors were to a large extent 
the best men whom the three kingdoms at the 
time contained. Almost everything connected 
with the origin, management, and results of the 
war of Independence, was as honorable to Amer- 
ica as it was discreditable to Great Britain. Since 
that time the increase of the population, and the 
growing development of the resources and capa- 
cities of the country, the diffusion of intelligence, 
activity, and enterprise through the community, 
have greatly surpassed anything of the kind which 
the history of the world had previously exhibited. 
The resources of the country are immense and in- 
calculable, and there is a spirit of activity and en- 
terprise in operation, which may not unreasonably 
be expected to develop them to a wonderful ex- 
tent. In these circumstances, it is not surprising, 
that along with the buoyancy and vigor, there 
should be also some of the boastful presumption 
and self-confidence, of youth. There seems to be 
a period in men’s history when most of them ex- 
hibit something, more or less, of self-conceit, pre- 
sumption, or puppyism, viz., when they are con- 
scious of the growth and development of new pow- 
ers and capacities, but not quite sure tlrat others 
are yet prepared to admit their claims and preten- 
sions to the possession of them. Something simi- 
lar occurs in the history of nations. The Amen- 
cans have been fully conscious of the growing 
strength, influence, and prosperity of their coun- 
try, but they have been annoyed by the suspicion 
that their just claims are not yet fully admitted 
and appreciated by the nations of the Old World. 
This has operated in the same way as a similar 
feeling often does among young men ata certain 
stage of their history, in producing something of 
an exorbitant disposition to urge their own claims, 
and a somewhat morbid sensitiveness as to the 
way in which their pretensions may be received. 
To whatever extent this feeling may have oper- 
ated in time past, the Americans are now fully 
warranted in laying it aside. They are fully war- 
ranted in believing that they have become a great 
nation—that they have attained a very high place 
among the nations of the world—that they need 
not now be very greatly concerned about the opin- 
ions which other nations may entertain of them— 
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that they may condescend to learn some things 
from other countries without any fear of being 
looked down upon by those whom in some points 
they may imitate—and that they should just 
quietly and steadily go on extending the bless- 
ings of religion, education, and good govern- 
ment, in the confident expectation that, through 
the Divine blessing, their country will yet become 
much greater and more prosperous than it now is, 
and will yet confer important blessings upon the 
world. e are in the habit of talking much of 
the vanity and the boasting of the French and the 
Americans, but it is well to remember that both 
French and Americans are in the habit of adduc- 
ing a similar charge against ourselves, and alleg- 
ing that Britons, and especially Englishmen, are 
preéininently proud, self-conceited, and boastful ; 
and it would probably be an advantage to all these 
nations to acquire a little more of the habit of 
‘seeing themselves as others see them.”’ Our 
own experience does not bear out the accounts we 
have sometimes read of the tendency of the Amer- 
jeans to extravagant boasting about their country. 
We do not remember to have heard, in the course 
of a visit of some months to the United States, any 
very unreasonable or offensive boasting or self- 
Jaudation. We heard no more of this sort of folly 
than an American traveller in this country would 
robably, in similar cireumstances, hear from us 
in praise of ourselves ; and on this ground we are 
inclined to believe that the ridiculous boasting 
about themselves and their country attributed to 
the Americans in the gross, is to be found only 
among a class, who are represented abundantly 
among ourselves by those who continue to assert 
and to maintain the old position, that one English- 
man can beat three Frenchmen at any time, and 
other extravagances of a similar description. 
Another notion pretty generally prevalent among 
us is, that the Americans are decidedly inferior to 
the inhabitants of this country in honesty and in- 
tegrity, and disposed to regard violations of these 
virtues as venial when they are managed with skill 
and dexterity. We have already admitted that 
the general standard of morality among irreligious 
men, and to them only, of course, does the allega- 
tion apply, is decidedly lower than that which 
obtains in similar circumstances among the middle 
classes of our own country, and offered some ex- 
ae upon the point. It is this, more per- 
aps than anything else, which keeps up in this 
country a strong prejudice against the United 
States. The complete cure of the evil is to be 
expected only from the more general prevalence 
and the more extensive influence of true religion ; 
but still it is worthy of the consideration of reli- 
gious and upright men, whether more might not be 
done in directing general disapprobation and the 
censure of public opinion, against every violation 
of integrity or of anything like it, though not com- 
ing under the cognizance of the judicial tribunals. 
We have no doubt that Dickens’ description of 
the way in which violations of integrity are palli- 
ated and excused in America, upon the ground of 
the perpetrator being a ‘smart man,” is, like 
many of his other descriptions, greatly exaggera- 
ted, and does not, by any means, i so gene- 
rally, even to irreligious men, as his statements 
would lead us to suppose. We are also fully 
aware, that on this and on some other topics usu- 
ally discussed by Dickens and other travellers of a 
similar character, it is easy enough for Americans 
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good deal of change for American Notes. Still, 
we fear, it must be admitted, that there is truth 
in the general position, that violations of integrity 
and proceedings of a very equivocal kind on the 
score of honesty, do not quite so seriously injure 
a man’s character, in general society, and call 
down such tokens of disapprobation as they would 
in this country ; and that therefore there is much 
need of aiming, as a distinct and definite object, at 
raising the moral tone of the community, and 
stamping a more decided reprobation upon all 
actions which fall beneath the proper standard of 
integrity and honor. 

Somewhat akin to this accusation, though of a 
less serious character, is the notion very com- 
monly entertained among us, that the Americans 
are most eagerly and unceasingly engaged in the 
pursuit of wealth; and that this, even when kept 
within the restraints of honesty, has produced a 
cold, unamiable, sordid character. ‘There is some 
truth in this notion, though, like most of our pop- 
ular impressions in regard to the Americans, it is 
exaggerated, and in so far as it is true, the result 
is very much owing to the circumstances in which 
they have been placed. From the free access which 
all men have to every department of business, and 
to every avenue to wealth and influence, and from 
the exclusive dependence which every man must 
place upon himself and upon his own capacities 
and resources, for success and advancement, there 
has been called forth, through the community in 
general, a very large amount of intelligence, activ- 
ity, and enterprise. ‘These causes combine to pro- 
duce an extraordinary measure of competition in 
every department of trade and business, so that, in 
general, and in all ordinary circumstances, it re- 
quires unwearied activity and constant altention, 
something very like entire engrossment with busi- 
ness, to enable men to keep up and to advance, or, 
to use a common phrase of their own, ‘‘ to get 
along.’’ This, combined with the almost entire 
want of idle men and their hangers-on, and the 
fact that almost every man is laboring, and is 
obliged to labor, in some way or other, for main- 
taining his family, or keeping up the station he 
has already reached, almost inevitably produces a 
universality of engrossment with business, and a 
measure of attention to pecuniary affairs, which 
the very different state of matters in this country 
does not so extensively require. But though, 
from these causes, an entire engrossment with 
business, and a thorough devotion of time and 
attention to the making of money, is more general 
than in this country, and therefore comes out more 
palpably on a general survey of society, and though 
this, to some extent, exerts an injurious influence 
upon the general tone of character and sentiment, 
we do not think that there is more of hoarding of 
money, as if it were valuable for its own sake, and 
independently of the comforts and advantages it 
might procure. It is at least as common there as 
it is here for men to spend and enjoy the money 
they make; and there are probably fewer in- 
stances proportionally of men denying themselves 
comforts which their money might have been 
reasonably spent in procuring, and hoarding it up 
either for the mere pleasure of accumulation, or in 
order to enrich their children. 

The general state of society, requiring and 
prompting to great engrossment with business, of 
course exerts a certain influence even upon reli- 
gious men, as the withdrawal or relaxation of their 
attention would be likely to result, not merely in 
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their gains being pro tanto diminished, but in their 
being driven altogether off the field. Still, with 
all the love of money-making usually ascribed to 
the Americans, and with all the circumstances in 
their situation that tend to the formation of this 
habit, we are persuaded that the duty of giving 
for religious and charitable objects is usually dis- 
charged by religious people in that country upon a 
scale at least equal in proportion to their means to 
that which has been commonly exhibited by re- 
ligious people in our own land. Circumstances 
of a peculiar and extraordinary kind have recently 
occurred in Scotland, to call forth a greater meas- 
ure of liberality and a higher standard of giving 
for religious objects than had been perhaps ever 
previously exhibited amongst us, and this would 
probably give us at present an advantage in an 
comparison which might be instituted now wit 
the American churches. But if we take the 
whole of Britain into view, extend the inquiry 
over the last few years, and omit what has sprung 
from recent and extraordinary circumstances, the 
contributions to religious and charitable objects in 
the United States, viewed of course in connexion 
with the number and the means of the contributors, 
would not suffer by the comparison. There is 
undoubtedly a great deal of money given by the 
religious people of America, to the maintenance 
of churches and religious ordinances, and the dif- 
fusion of divine truth both at home and abroad. 
There are not wanting, on the part of laymen, 
instances of extraordinary Christian philanthropy, 
the devotion of much time and money to schemes 
directed to the promotion of the spiritual welfare 
of the community. Indeed, we are inclined to 
think that extraordinary instances of Christian lib- 
erality are more common in America than in this 
country, and we ascribe this to the greater ten- 
dency which men there manifest to follow out 
their own personal convictions and feelings, in 
place of merely following the multitude in good 
as well as in evil. It is not uncommon in Amer- 
ica for men to give large sums of money during 
their lives to religious and charitable objects, while 
here, if they gave at all, they would bequeath it 
in their wills to be appropriated after their death. 
It is no very uncommon thing, especially in New 
England, at least it is not so uncommon as in this 
country, for religious men to act upon the principle 
of not laying up money for their children or rela- 
tives, but devoting their whole gains each year to 
objects of Christian benevolence. They can, to be 
sure, count with much greater certainty than we 
can upon their children being able to secure a re- 
spectable livelihood for themselves, but still the 
practice indicates a deep sense of the Christian 
obligation of giving as God has prospered them. 
Before concluding, we must say something 
about slavery in the United States. It is a painful 
subject, and one which no real friend of America 
can conteraplate without feelings of the deepest 
sorrow and regret. It is the topic on which, of all 
others, our American brethren are the most sensi- 
tive, probably from a lurking consciousness that it 
is the deepest and darkest stain attaching to their 
country, and that all they can adduce in expla- 
nation or palliation of the system, affords no ade- 
quate defence of it. It is certainly disgraceful to 
men, calling themselves Christians and freemen, to 
keep multitudes of their fellow-men in bondage, 
deprived wholly, or in great measure, of opportuni- 
ties of intellectual and religious improvement, and 
of the secure enjoyment of the blessings of domes- 





tie life; and this guilt, until a few years ago, 
attached to the British nation, and still attaches to 
one third of the free citizens of America, the white 
inhabitants of the slave states. ‘The inhabitants 
of the free states contain two thirds of the popula- 
tion of the whole Union. They had abolished 
slavery throughout their borders before it was 
abolished in the British colonies, and are not now 
directly responsible for its existence in the other 
states, since, by the constitution of the nation, 
they are precluded from exercising any control 
over them in this matter. On the white inhabi- 
tants of the slave states, amounting to about one 
third of the whole white population of the Union, 
lies the proper and direct responsibility for the 
continuance of slavery, and it is certainly no light 
one. 

Those who have assumed to themselves, in the 
United States, the name of Abolitionists—and who, 
while they have done much good by exposing the 
evils of slavery, have also, we fear, dune much 
harm to a good cause by their injudicious and ex- 
travagant views and measures—have succeeded to 
a large extent in propagating in this country the 
impression, that in America all men are either abo- 
litionists in their sense, adopting their views and 
concurring in their measures, or else approvers 
and defenders of slavery. This representation is 
unfair and injurious. There are in America four 
pretty distinctly marked grades of opinion and sen- 
timent upon this subject. 

Ist. The Abolitionists, technically so called, lay 
it down as their fundamental principle, that slave- 
holding is directly and in itself a sin, in the same 
sense in which murder is a sin; and that every 
man holding slaves, no matter though they may 
have come into his possession without any act of 
his own, and no matter though the civil law of the 
land may interpose the most serious obstacles in 
the way of his manumitting them, is ipso facto, a 
thief and a robber, and ought to be regarded and 
treated as such. 

2d. A large class, while dissenting from this 
ultra-abolition principle, reckon themselves anti- 
slavery men, because they maintain, that the sys- 
tem of slavery is inconsistent with the natural 
rights of men, opposed to the moral bearing and 
general spirit of the Word of God, and injurious to 
the interests of religion, and on these grounds are 
anxious to see the system abolished ; though they 
hold themselves precluded by the statements and 
conduct of the apostles from regarding mere slave- 
holding as in every instance, and independently of 
circumstances, essentially sinfal, and on the same 
grounds, believe that the church of Christ is not 
called upon to apply the exercise of ecclesiastical 
discipline to mere slave-holding, or to sacrifice 
opportunities of preaching the Gospel and pro- 
moting the interests of religion, to agitating the 
general or abstract question of slavery. This view 
is entertained by a very numerous and influential 
body, comprehending, we believe, the great mass 
of the clergy in the free states. We confess that 
we do not see how, consistently with a due regard 
to scriptural authority and apostolic example, 
higher ground than this can be taken on the sub- 
ject of slavery ; and while we are half tempted to 
regret that it affords room for some considerations 
of expediency as to the time and way and manner 
of setting about the abolition of slavery, which 
cowardly and selfish men may misapply and per- 
vert, that is no reason why we should go beyond 
the line of truth and evidence, and run into the 
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ultra-abolition principle, merely because it is more 
decided and unequivocal. 
3d. There are many, who, without holding any 
very definite principles on the general subject of 
slavery as a topic of abstract speculation, are de- 
sirous to see it abolished, on the ground of the 
at practical evils which are connected with it, 
and which seem inseparable from the system. 
This class usually concur with that last described, 
in condemning the laws by which slaves are pro- 
hibited being taught to read, the separation of 
members of the same family is sanctioned, and 
manumission is rendered almost impracticable. 
4th. There are the approvers and defenders of 
slavery, the enactors and enforcers of these infa- 
mous laws just referred to. We have no wish to 
defend these men from the denunciations of the 
abolitionists, though we think, that the recollec- 
tion of the fact, that by the constitution of the 
United States slavery cannot be abolished without 
their consent or permission, might have suggested 
the expediency of dealing with them in a some- 
what more conciliatory way. Had the abolition 
of slavery in our colonies depended upon the con- 
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lence thereby engendered in the southern states, 
rendered it impracticable for a time to do any 
good, and inexpedient to attempt it. ‘This may 
have been to some extent true, though we fear that 
too much was made of it. But this cannot excuse 
continued inaction ; and the time surely has now 
come, when the abolition of the slave laws, and 
preparations and arrangements for the ultimate 
abolition of slavery, should be taken up and pre- 
moted by wiser and more judicious men than the 
present abolitionists. We know there are great 
difficulties in the way of effecting this object—dii- 
culties which, in this country, we do not fully 
appreciate and sympathize with ; but if we, from 
ignorance of the circumstances, and want of due 
sympathy, underrate the difficulties of ameliorating 
the condition of the slaves, and effecting the ulti- 
mate abolition of slavery, is there not reason to 
fear, that our brethren in America overrate them? 
that they are too much disposed to say, There isa 
lion in the way—to fold their hands, and do 
nothing’ The combined efforts of those in the 
free states, who, though not abolitionists in the 
technical sense, are opposed to the existing slave 


sent of the West Indian interest, it would certainly | laws, and desirous to see slavery ultimately abol- 
have continued to exist at this day, and the Anti- | ished, might surely bring some moral influence to 
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in some respects from that which, being admirably | 


adapted to our circumstances, was crowned with 
such triumphant success. 

But while we think that the abolitionists, who 
have had very much the ear of the public in this 
country, have done injastice to the second and third 
classes, by concealing their existence, or doubting 
their sincerity, we must say also, that these classes 
have done great injustice to themselves, by not 
giving due prominence to their views, and by not 
making suitable exertions for diffusing them, and 
attempting to get them carried into effect. The 
calumnies of the abolitionists in denying their sin- 
cerity—for we have no doubt they are calumnies— 
have derived much plausibility from their own 
apathy, their want of union and energy. They 
cannot indeed join with the abolitionists, because 
they do not agree with their fundamental principle, 
and strongly disapprove of some of their violent 
and offensive proceedings. But this is no reason 
why they should do nothing, and leave the subject 
entirely in the hands of abolitionists. All except 
pro-slavery men condemn the prohibition to teach 
slaves to read, the separation of families, and the 
serious and almost insuperable difficulties inter- 
posed in the way of manumission. And yet 
scarcely any effort is made, except by abolitionists, 
to expose or remove these great evils. All who 
are in any sense, or upon any grounds, opposed to 
slavery, and desirous to see the system brought at 
any time to an end, should be doing something 
directed towards the astainment of that object— 
should at least be exerting themselves to obtain for 
the slaves deliverance from the worst evils of their 
condition—to secure for them opportunities of in- 
struction, the blessings of domestic life, and manu- 
mission when their masters are willing to grant it. 
Although a great proportion of the intelligence and 
the worth of America rank in point of profession 
in the second and third classes, yet practically the 
first and fourth classes alone are doing much to 
attract public notice, and to influence the commu- 





approvers and defenders of slavery, but operate 
beneficially upon the condition of the slaves. We 
are aware, that the general character of those who 
govern the southern states—the worst features cf 
which are plainly traceable to the fact that they 
are slave-holders—renders the result of any inter- 
ference on the part of the north, even in the use 
of legitimate moral means—a somewhat doubtful 
experiment. But we cannot help thinking, that 
the failure of the abolition movement was owing, 
not merely to the extreme views put forth, and the 
violent measures adopted, but also to the fact, that 
it was not backed by the worth and intelligence of 
the north ; and that notwithstanding the senseless 
pride and the foolish insolence of the mass of 
southern planters, the friends of the slave in the 
north might adopt some judicious measures, that 
could scarcely fail to induce the slave-holders, at 
least to put an end to those features of the system, 
which, independently of all abstract principles 
about slavery, always cal] forth the deepest indig- 
nation, such as the formal prohibition of teaching, 
the virtual prohibition of manumission, and the 
separation of families. We wonder that the Amer- 
icans, and even those in the sauth, who may see 
nothing wror7 in slavery, do not allow themselves 
to reflect upon the manifest impossibility of per- 
petuating it, and do not, under this conviction, set 
themselves in right earnest, and with vigor and 
decision, to bring to a safe and speedy terminaticn, 
a system which is. fraught with so much mischief 
to all who are in any way connected with it, and 
which tends so much to tarnish the fair fame of 
their country. It is true, that there are some men 
in Great Britain who speak much against Ameri- 
can slavery, while yet they opposed the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves in our own colonies—men who 
are still opposed to all liberal principles and insti- 
tutions, and whose pretended interest in slavery is 
nothing more than an expression of their dislike to 
Ameriea. But it is also true, that all the friends 
of eivil and religious liberty in this country, com- 
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deeply grieved with the existence of American 
slavery, and are much annoyed, that the enemies 
of liberal institutions should have so serious an 
accusation to cro | against them, while so little 
comparatively can be said in defence or in pallia- 
tion of their conduct. The Americans owe it to 
themselves, and to the principles and the advocates 
of civil and religious liberty, to do more than they 
have been doing of late years, to wipe away this 
reproach. The political principles embodied in 
their constitution, and of which they love to re- 
gard themselves as the representatives and the 
champions, are not likely to command the assent, 
or even the respect of the civilized world, so long 
as the enemies of freedom can point to American 
slavery. 

But while we think it right that our American 
brethren should be plainly and affectionately told, 
that their best and warmest friends in this count 
are decidedly of opinion, that they are not doing all 
that they can and should do for ameliorating the 
condition of the slaves, and bringing about their 
ultimate emancipation, there are some general 
considerations suggested by this subject, which 
should not be overlooked, and which are fitted to 
moderate the self-complacency with which, ever 
since 1834, we have been accustomed to contem- 
plate this subject, and to lead us to form a some- 
what fairer estimate than we commonly do of the 
state of matters in America. 

Ist. There is reason to believe, that the physi- 
eal condition and the general treatment of the 
slaves in the United States are better than they 
were in our West Indian colonies previous to 
their emancipation. The proof of this is, that 
their slave population is increasing in number, in 
a ratio little less than the free population of the 
same territories, whereas in the West Indies, as 
Lord Brougham repeatedly proved in the House 
of Commons, the number of slaves regularly de- 
creased ; and the cause of this is, that in the 
United States, the proprietors and their families 
are bred up with the slaves, and live amongst 
them, and are thus led to the exercise of kindly 
feelings, which, notwithstanding the corrupting 
influence of slavery upon the character of the 
masters as well as of the slaves, do tend greatly 
to diminish the general amount of cruelty and 
oppression ; whereas, in our West Indies, there 
were very few cases in whieh the proprietors and 
their families were resident, and the slaves were 
generally under the control of hired overseers, 
who usually cared for nothing but gratifying their 
own passions, and increasing their masters’ gains. 

2d. The abolition of slavery in America, would 
be a far more honorable thing to the southern 
states, and to the country generally, than the 
emancipation of the slaves in our colonies was to 
Great Britain. The abolition of slavery did not 
run counter to the ordinary feelings and habits, 
prejudices and prepossessions of the inhabitants 
of Great Britain in general. It exposed them to 
no danger, and did not in the least interfere with 
the ordinary framework and habits of their: so- 
ciety. It cost them just a sum of money, and that 
sum, though large, could scarcely be regarded, 
considering the immense resources of Great Brit- 
ain, as requiring any great sacrifice, or imposing 
any great hardship. The case is very different in 
the slave states of America. There slavery is in- 
terwoven with the whole framework and habits 
of society, with all the arrangements of social and 
domestic life, and with all the feelings and asso- 
ciations which these things tend to produce. On 





these grounds, combined with the very inadequate 
means gO of guarding against commo- 
tions and disturbances, we have no hesitation jn 
saying that the abolition of slavery in America, 
would be a far greater triumph of principle, hu- 
manity, and courage, than was the emancipation 
of the slaves in the British colonies, and that, of 
course, the achievement of it would entitle them 
to far higher praise, than we can claim to our- 
selves; while the fact, that it has not yet been 
effected, considering the great diversity of the 
circumstances, and the far greater difficulties that 
stand in the way, should not subject them to the 
saine amount of obloquy which might justly have 
been heaped upon us if the colored population of 
our colonies had been still the property of their 
former owners. The relation of the inhabitants 
of the southern states to slavery is much more 
close and intimate than even that of the West In- 
dian proprietors in this country was to the slavery 
of our colonies, and its abolition there would be 
much more honorable to them than it would have 
been to our West Indian proprietors to have 
emancipated their slaves without compulsion. 
Yet we all know that it would have been hope- 
less to have expected this; and we are very 
doubtful whether, if slavery had stood in the 
same relation to us as it does to the inhabitants 
of the southern states of America, there be even 
now enough of principle, humanity, and courage, 
in the community of Great Britain to have effect- 
ed its abolition. 

3d. There is fair ground to question whether, 
notwithstanding the existence of slavery, with all 
its attendant evils, there be a larger proportional 
amount of ignorance, crime, and misery, in the 
United States of North America, than is to be 
found in Great Britain and Ireland. 

We have certainly no desire to palliate the evils 
of slavery, or to encourage the Americans in apa- 
thy and indifference to this great sin and mischief, 
but we think these considerations deserving of 
attention—fitted to moderate our self-complacency 
with respect to our own social state, and to lead us 
to think somewhat less severely of our American 
brethren, even in regard to that subject which is 
undoubtedly the darkest feature in their condition, 
and the most certain to interfere with their grow- 
ing prosperity and their increasing influence in the 
world, 

It is surely right in itself, and of great impor- 
tance to the best interests of mankind, that friendly 
feelings should be cultivated and friendly relations 
maintained between Great Britain and the United 
States. Their common origin, language, litera- 
ture, and religion, form bonds of connexion that 
do not subsist between any other nations, and which 
ought to be cordially recognized and acted upon. 
Our countrymen in general have treated the Amer- 
icans unkindly and unfairly—have been too much 
disposed to exaggerate their faults, and to depre- 
ciate their excellences. Britain ought to be proud 
of having been the mother-country of such a nation 
—a nation which, amid some considerable disad- 
vantages, has made astonishing progress, and has 
reached a very high place, in all the leading ele- 
ments of national prosperity, and which is most 
likely to continue to exert a growing beneficial 
influence upon the state of the world at large. 
Duty and right feeling shBuld combine in dispos- 
ing us to be 


To their faults a little blind, 
And to their, virtues very kind. 
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Britain and the United States contain nearly all 
the true religion that is to be found in the world. 
They are the only countries to which we can look 
at present for any vigorous or extensive efforts for 

oting the cause of Christ, and advancing the 
welfare of the human race. They are called upon 
‘¢to consider each other to provoke unto love and 
works.’” On the churches of these two 
countries depends, humanly speaking, the destiny 
of the world; for it is becoming every day more 
and more palpable, even to the eye of sense, that 
considerations connected with religious subjects 
will henceforth exert much more influence than 
formerly upon the regulation of political affairs— 
upon the fates and the fortunes of nations. The 
evangelical churches of Britain and America are, 
indeed, the salt of the earth, and it becomes all 
who are interested in the progress of the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom to pray and to labor that none of this 
salt may lose its savor. It is the duty of the 
churches of these two countries to promote friend- 
ly feeling and perpetwal peace between the nations, 
and to maintain friendly intercourse with each 
other, bearing one another’s burdens, profiting by 
each other's experience, promoting each other’s 
welfare, and striving to please each other for their 
good to edification: and nothing would afford us 
greater pleasure than to be in any way instrumen- 
tal in contributing to bring about such a result, 
which we have no doubt would be fraught with 
benefit to the church of Christ and to the world at 
large. 

Mr. Murray’s work on the United States of 
America, the title of which we have prefixed to 
this article, we ean confidently recommend to the 
perusal of our readers. It contains a great deal 
of useful and important information, the result, 
manifestly, of a much more careful and extensive 
research than is usually brought to bear upon 

pular works of this description. We approve 

ighly of the judicious and conciliatory spirit in 
which it is written, and think it well fitted, in 
— respects, to produce a fairer appreciation of 
the United States than usually prevails amongst 
us, and thus to contribute to the great object of 
promoting kindly feeling and friendly intercourse 
between what are undoubtedly, in so far as the 
highest interests of mankind are concerned, the 
two most important nations in the world. 


UNITED STATES AND AFRICA. 


Some worthy citizens of the United States have 
discovered a very pretty quarrel with England. 
We have only the American version of the tale. 
The commander of an English war-brig on the 
Brazilian coast boarded a brig belonging to New 
Orleans, suspecting it to be a slaver ; and as there 
were some informalities in the British officer's 
mode of presenting himself, such as his not being 
in uniform, Mr. Dumas, the master of the Amer- 
lean brig, thought it a safe and perhaps a profit- 
able game to resist. His plan seems to have 
been to manufacture as many separate outrages 
as possible out of the single opportunity. He 
blocked up the intruder’s way with an American 
flag in such manner that the national ensign was 
‘trampled under foot’? in the struggle. Kroo 
sailors accompanied the British officer, and the 
Yankee makes a telling point of this encounter 
with ** Negroes.” He abandoned his vessel, too ; 
which is a very effective stroke. There was one 
thing, indeed, that he would not give up—his log- 

k; and as he makes out that the Finglishman 





exhibited a cowardly fear even at the show of 
determined resistance, one is surprised that the 
American did not gain every point vi et armis. 
This singular tenacity of the log-book and laxity 
in holding the ship itself look suspicious. If the 
vessel had really been engaged as a slaver, and if 
the owner were likely to make more in the shape 
of damages than the true value of his brig, this 
would be the very course that you would suspect 
the master to take ; but in any other ease, the ’cute 
Yankee must have behaved foolishly. On the 
other hand, if there is any degree of truth in his 
story, it would seem that the British commander 
suffered himself to be betrayed by the vulgar 
bullying cant, which the letter itself amply dis- 
plays, into an indiscreet assertion of unauthenti- 
cated power. It is very awkward; and although 
we have no fear of Mr. Dumas’ being able to 
make good his threat that ‘‘ England will pay 
dearly for this,’ the occurrence, unless the whole 
tale is a hoax, may cause some trouble. It is one 
of the many ugly mementos of the absurd and 
| impracticable nature of all our slave-taade-suppres- 
'sion treaties; which do not suppress slave-trade, 
and do provoke risks of international war.—Spec- 
| ator. 

| Newcastie-on-Tyne.—Svicipe or a Litera- 
jry Cuaracter.—A melancholy suicide has taken 
|place here. Mr. W.G. Thompson, a name well 
| known as a poet, and the author of some pieces in 
our periodical magazines, was found on Monday in 
ithe water-closet of the Literary and Philosophical 
| Society, with his throat cut in several places. Mr, 


| Thompson was reporter for the Newcastle Chroni- 














icles and had held the situation for twenty years or 


more, and on the occasion of Mr. Hutt being enter- 

\tained at Gateshead about three weeks since he 
attended to report the proceedings. After the 
dinner was over he repaired to a public-house, and 
drank to such an excess that he was incapable 
‘next morning of copying his notes. Thatday and 
the following passed over without his preparing 
copy, and as the paper is published on the Friday 
morning, the proprietors were under the necessity 
of procuring a report of the proceedings elsewhere. 
| Thompson was accordingly discharged, and on the 
| Monday following he left the office of his former 
employers, the Messrs. Hodgson, went to a public 
house, known by the name of Hill’s Kitchen, 
where he drank some beer. Thence he proceeded 
to the Literary and Philosophical Society, and 
having taken out a book, went home with it; re- 
turned again to the society, and obtaining the key 
of the water-closet from the librarian, he repaired 
thither, and with his pen-knife inflicted several 
deep wounds on his throat, which caused his 
death. He lay from that night till Monday last, 
when he was discovered through his daughter 
having returned the book, and the librarian asking 
her for the key of the water-closet, saying her 
father had taken it away a week before. The 
child replied that her father had been missing for 
a week, and then the suspicions of the librarian 
were excited, and search made, when the body of 
the deceased was found in the place above-men- 
tioned. An inquest has been held, anda verdict of 
temporary insanity was returned.—{ How affeeting- 
ly does such a case as the above remind us of the 
words of inspired truth :—** Who hath woe? who 
hath sorrow? * * * who hath wounds without 
cause? * * * They that tarry long at the wine. 
At the last it biteth like a serpent and stingeth 
like an adder.’’] 
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From the North British Review. 
1. Account of a New i wre, Telescope. By the 
Right Honorable rd Onisausirers: M. Pes 
(now the Eart or Rosse.) (Edinburgh 
Journal of Science, Vol. 1X., No. XVII., p. 
25. July, 1828.) 

. Account of Apparatus for grinding and polish- 
ing the Specula of Reflecting Telescopes. By 
the Right Honorable Lorp Oxmantown. 

Do. do., Vol. IX., No. XVIII, p. 213. 
tober, 1828.) 

. Account of a Series of Experiments on the Con- 
struction of Large Reflecting Telescopes. By 
the Right Honorable Lorp Oxmanrown, 
M. P. (Do. do., New Series, Vol. II., p. 
136. January, 1830.) 

. An Account of Experiments on the Reflecting 
Telescope. By the Right Honorable Lorp 
OxmantTown, ERS. (Philosophical Trans- 
actions, 1840. Part. II., p. 503-528.) 

. Account of a Large Reflecting Telescope, lately 
constructed by Lorp OxmMantown, and of the 
hae employed in forming its Specula. 

y the Rev. T. R. Rosinson, D.D., M.R. 
1A. (Proceedings of the Royal Irish Acade- 
my, No. 25, November 9, 1840.) 

- Dr. Rozinson’s Address to the British Associa- 
tion at Cork, on the 24th August, 1843, on 
the Earu or Rosse’s Reflecting Telescope. 

(Atheneum, September 23; 1843. No. 830, 
866.) 


P- 


Autuoveu all the physical sciences present to 
the contemplative mind phenomena of surpassing 
beauty, and truths of deep and varied interest, yet 
it is in the study of astronomy that minds of ordi- 


nary power find the best exercise for their intellec- 
tual faculties, and the noblest impulse to their 
moral and religious aspirations. The magnitude 
of the heavenly bodies, and their almost infinite 
distance from us, and from each other, fill the 
mind with views at once magnificent and sublime, 
while our ideas of the Creator’s power rise with 
the number and magnitude of his works, and ex- 
pand with the ever-widening bounds which they 
occupy. 

It is a difficult task, even for astronomers, to 
form anything like an adequate conception of those 
gigantic features of magnitude and distance which 
are stamped upon the sidereal universe ; and our 
conceptions but approximate their climax, when, 
by combining lapse of time with length of space, 
we ascend from conceivable to inconceivable veloc- 
ities, and thus form higher and higher, though 
still imperfect, notions of sidereal extension. 

When viewed from the highest peak of a moun- 
tainous region, our own globe is the largest mag- 
nitude we can perceive, and the circuit of its visi- 
ble horizon the greatest distance we can scan ; but 
vast as are these units in relation to the eyeball 
which takes cognizance of them, they are small 
when compared with the globe itself, or with its 
circular outline. The navigator, who has mea- 
sured the earth’s circuit by his hourly progress, 
or the astronomer who has paced a degree of the 
meridian, can alone form a clear idea of velocity 
when we tell him that light moves through a space 





equal to the circumference of the earth, in she 
eighth part of a second—in the twinkling of an 
eye.* Equipped with this unit of volocity, the 
mind soars on a bolder pinion to still higher con- 
ceptions. The light of the sun takes 160 minutes 
to move to the Georgium Sidus, the remotest 
planet of our own solar system; and so vast js 
the unoccupied space between us and the nearest 
fixed star, that light would require five years to 
pass through it. But as the telescope has dis- 
closed to us objects probably many thousand times 
more remote than such a star, the creation of a 
new star at so great a distance, could not become 
known to us for many thousand years, nor its dis- 
solution recognized for the same length of time. 
Had the fleet messenger that was charged with 
the intelligence of its birth, or its death, started at 
the creation of our world, he would at the present 
time, be only nearing our own planetary system. 
But after the straining mind has thus exhausted 
all its resources in attempting to fathom the dis- 
tance of the smallest telescopic star, or the faintest 
nebula, it has reached only the visible confines of 
the sidereal creation. ‘The universe of stars is 
but an atom in the universe of space ;—above it, 
and beneath it, and around it, there is still infinity. 
These interesting and humbling views of the 
absolute and relative extent of the solar and side- 
real systems we owe entirely to the telescope—an 
instrument which has a higher claim to our admi- 
ration than it has yet received, and which, by the 
improvements of which it is susceptible, will pre- 
sent to astronomy much grander discoveries than 
the most sanguine of its students has ventured to 
anticipate. There is, indeed, no instrument or 
machine of human invention so recondite in its 
theory, and so startling in its results. All others 
embody ideas and principles with which we are 
familiar, and, however complex their construction, 
or vast their power, or valuable their products, 
they are all limited in their application to terres- 
trial and sublunary purposes. The mighty steam- 
engine has its germ in the simple boiler in 
which the peasant prepares his food. The huge 
ship is but the expansion of the floating leaf 
freighted with its cargo of atmospheric dust ; and 
the fiying-balloon is but the infant’s soap bubble, 
lightly laden and overgrown. Bat the telescope, 
even in its most elementary form, embodies a 
novel and gigantic idea, without an analogue in 
nature, and without a prototype in experience. |t 
enables us to see what would forever be invisible. 
It displays to us the being and nature of bodies, 
which we can neither see, nor touch, nor taste, 
nor smell. It exhibits forms and combinations of 


* Could an observer, placed in the centre of the earth, 
see this moving light as it describes the earth's circum- 
ference, it would appear a luminous ring; that is, the 
impression of the light at the commencement of its jour- 
ney would continue on the retina till the light bad com- 
pleted its circuit. Nay, since the impression of light 
continues longer than the fourth part of a second, (wo 
luminous rings would be seen, provided the light made 
two rounds oft the earth, and in paths not coincident. 








matter whose final cause reason fails to discover, 
and whose very existence even the wildest imagi- 
nation never ventured to conceive. Like all other 
instruments, it is applicable to terrestrial pur- 
poses ; but, unlike them all, it has its noblest ap- 


plication to the grandest and the remotest works | 


of creation. The telescope was never invented.* 
It was a divine gift which God gave to man, in 
the last era of his cycle, to place before him, and 
beside him, new worlds and systems of worlds—to 
foreshow the future sovereignties of his vast em- 
pire—the bright abodes of disembodied spirits— 
and the final dwellings of saints that have suffered, 
and of sages that have been truly wise. With 
such evidences of his power, and such manifesta- 
tions of his glory can we disavow his ambassador, 
disdain his message, or disobey his commands ¢ 
When Galileo, in 1609, first applied the tele- 
scope to the heavens, the true planetary system to 
which we belong had not yet been established. 
The systems of Ptolemy, Tycho and Copernicus, 
were then rivals for public approbation. The sys- 
tem of Copernicus, in which the earth and all the 
planets are supposed to move round the sun at 
rest in the common centre of their orbits, opposed, 
as it seemed to be, by Scripture, and still more 
opposed by the testimony of the senses, was the 
subject of general ridicule. Galileo even, in his 
early life, viewed it as a piece of ‘** solemn folly,’ 
and it was only to a few gifted spirits that this 
grand secret of nature was unveiled. Galileo was 
converted to the doctrines of Copernicus by a lec- 
ture of Christian Wurteisen, and was destined to 
enjoy the proud satisfaction of establishing beyond 
challenge the true system of the universe, and of 
supporting it by that kind of evidence which 
appeals most powerfully to ordinary minds. 
Independently of the exaggerated estimate which 
man could not but form of his own globe, and of 
its preéminence over the other celestial bodies, the 
circumstance of the earth being alone provided 
with a moon to illuminate it by night, while the 
sun lighted it up by day, naturally gave rise to the 
idea that it was the only habitable world, and that 
the great fountain of light and heat was especially 
created for its use. This idea, however, sober 
and rational as it was, and scriptural as it seemed 
to be, the strong light of truth was about to dispel. 
A rumor, creeping through Europe by the tardy 
messengers of former days, at last found its way 
to Venice, the city of enterprise and of knowledge, 
that a Dutchman possessed an instrument which 
had the miraculous property of making distant 
objects seem nearer to the observer. When ona 
visit at Venice, Galileo received this interesting 
intelligence, and received it, doubtless, with little 
faith. On his return to Padua, he found a letter 
from his correspondent in Paris, containing the 
same information ; and having set himself to the 


*A Datch spectacle-maker stumbled upon it when 
ompese threw two of his lenses into an influential posi- 
on. 
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task, he succeeded, after much study and some 
labor, in constructing a leaden tube, a few inches 
long, with a spectacle glass—one convex and one 
concave—at each of its extremities. This tiny 
combination—a telescope magnifying three times, 
which the observer held between his fingers, or hid 
in the hollow of his hand—was the mustard-seed 
of those mighty trunks which now rise majestically 
to the heavens, and on which the astronomer 
perches himself, like the eagle upon the lofty 
cedar, to obtain a nearer glance of the God of 
Day. 

Thus equipped for a survey of the heavens, 
Galileo pursued his task with unwearied assiduity. 
When viewed through instruments of greater 
power, the moon displayed to him her mountain 
ranges and her glens, her continents and her high- 
lands, now lying in darkness, now brilliant with 
sunshine, and undergoing all those variations of 
light and shadow which the surface of our own 
globe presents to the alpine traveller or to the 
aéronaut. The four satellites of Jupiter illuminat- 
ing their planet, and suffering eclipses in his 
shadow like our own moon ; the spots on the sun’s 
dise, proving his rotation round his axis in twenty- 
five days; the crescent phases of Venus, and the 
triple form, or the imperfectly developed ring of 
Saturn, were the other discoveries in the solar 
system, which rewarded the diligence of Galileo. 
In the starry heavens, too, thousands of new 
worlds were discovered by his telescope, and the 
Pleiades alone, which to the unassisted eye ex- 
hibits only seven stars, displayed to Galileo no 
fewer than forty. 

The discoveries thus made with the instruments 
of the Professor of Padua, directed the attention 
of philosophers, in various parts of Europe, to the 
improvement of the refracting telescope. One of 
the most distinguished ef these was Christian 
Huygens, a celebrated Dutch philosopher, to whom 
both astronomy and optics owe the deepest obliga- 
tions. Having studied in early life the theory of 
the telescope, and of telescopic eye-pieces, he 
became acquainted with the causes of their imper- 
fections, and attempted to carry into practical ex- 
ecution the results at which he had arrived. With 
his own hands he constructed refracting telescopes 
of considerable size and power; and with instru- 
ments twelve and twenty-four Rhinland feet in 
focal length, he discovered, in the year 1656, the 
ring of Saturn, which, according to the fashion of 
the day, he announced to the world in an anagram. 
involving the following sentence,—annulo cingi- 
tur, tenui, plano, nusquam coherente, ad eclipticam 
inchnato ; that is, the planet is surrounded with a 
ring, thin, plane, nowhere adhering, and inclined 
to the ecliptic. In the year 1655, before he had 
made out the form and the character of the ring, 
Huygens discovered a satellite of Saturn, which 
performed its revolution round the planet in nearly 
sixteen days, at the distance of more than eight 
semidiameters of the ring. Thus successful in the 
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application of the refracting telescope to the heav- 
ens, Huygens labored with fresh ardor to execute 
still more powerful instruments; but, in this at- 
tempt, he met with new difficulties, which it 
required some ingenuity to surmount. When his 
object glass had a focal length of one hundred feet, 
how was an inflexible tube to be constructed of 
such uncommon length! and when it was con- 
structed, where was it to be placed, and how was 
it to be elevated with ease and expedition,’ and 
directed to the heavenly bodies? Huygens con- 
ceived the idea of dispensing with long tubes 
altogether. Having fixed his object glass in a 
short tube, he mounted it at the upper end of a 
very long pole like a mast, so that this little tube 
could be easily turned, in every possible direction, 
upon a ball and socket joint. This was effected 
by a long silk string attached to the tube, by means 
of which he could bring its axis into the same line 
with the axis of the eye tube, which he held in his 
hand. The ball and socket which carried the 
object glass tube, was fixed upon a stage, which, 
by means of a pulley, could be raised or lowered 
in a groove cut out of the upright pole. By this 
contrivance, Huygens was enabled to use tele- 
scopes more than one hundred and twenty feet 
Jong, and the same method was successfully prac- 
tised by the celebrated Dr. Bradley, and his uncle, 
Dr. Pound, with an object glass one hundred and 
twenty-two feet in focal length, which, along with 
its eye-glass of six inches, and its other apparatus, 


Huygens had presented to the Royal Society of 
London.* 

While these important discoveries were making 
in Holland, several individuals in Italy were en- 
gaged in the construction of large reflecting tele- 


scopes. Joseph Campani of Bologna executed 
refracting telescopes 34 and 86 feet long, by means 
of which Dominique Cassini discovered, in October 
1671, the outermost, and on the 23d December, 
1672, the middlemost satellite of Saturn, that is, 
the fifth and the third. Anxious to extend the 
fame of his observatory, Louis XIV. ordered larger 
telescopes from Campani, and the Italian artist ac- 
cordingly executed four object glasses of great ex- 
cellence, with which Cassini discovered, in March, 
1684, the first and the second, or the two smallest 
of the satellites of Saturn. The largest of these 
telescopes was one hundred and forty feet long,t 
but although this instrument was required for the 
discovery of the two sinaller satellites, yet Cassini 


* Huygens informs us, that he and his brother con- 
structed excellent object glasses, whose focal lengths 
were 170 and 210 feet !—HvuycGena, Cosmotheorios, lil). 
11. Opera Varia, tom. ii., p. 698. Both these odject 
glasses, and also a Venetian one of 90 feet in focal length, 
which belonged to Flamsteed, are now in the possession 
of the Royal Society. 

+t Ecce enim dum hee scribo, Cassini literis certior fio, 
lentes quatuor, quarum maxima telescopio peduim cen- 
tam quadraginta destinata sit, a Josepho Campano, 
easque prestantissimas esse perfectas, et ad mag- 
num Galli# regem missas.—Huvyeens Astroscopia Com- 
pendiaria, Opera Varia, tom. i., p. 270. 
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was able afterwards to see all the five with a tele- 
scope 34 feet long. With these instruments Cas- 
sini discovered also that the broad surface of Sat- 
urn’s ring was bisected by a dark elliptical line, 
dividing it as it were into two rings, the inner 
one of which appeared brighter than the outer, 
‘** with nearly the like difference of brightness as 
between that of silver polished and unpolished.’’ 
Cassini discovered also the rotation of the fifth sa- 
tellite, and a belt upon Saturn, and he was the 
first who observed and measured the spheroidal 
figure of Jupiter. 

Such were the discoveries made in the seven- 
teenth century, with the ordinary refracting tele- 
scope. They were doubtless of great interest and 
importance ; but though Hevelius called upon the 
nobles and princes of the land to supply the means 
of executing an instrument of 200 feet in length, 
and though he exhausted all his ingenuity in de- 
vising methods of constructing and directing rec- 
tilineal tubes of that extraordinary length, yet 
even if good glass could have been obtained of 
sufficient size, the unwieldiness of the apparatus 
necessary for using such telescopes, the deposition 
of moisture upon the object glass, and the un- 
steadiness of the image when highly magnified, 
set a limit to their length. In the present day, 
when it is easy to construct plane metallic re- 
flectors, ordinary refracting telescopes, of any 
length—a thousand feet for example—might be 
brought into use by using a dry diteh for their 
tube, and reflecting the rays of the celestial body 
along its axis. In this way the most perfect stead- 
iness would be obtained ; the object glass would 
be accessible for the purpose of cleaning it, and the 
air in the tube and every part of the instrument 
might be preserved at an uniform temperature. 

In the year 1663, when Huygens was occupied 
with the improvement of refracting telescopes, our 
countryman James Gregory, published an account 
of the reflecting telescope, to which his name has 
since that time been attached. It consisted of a 
coneave speculum of a parabolic form, perforated 
at its centre. In front of it was placed a small 
concave speculum of an elliptical form, the dis- 
tance of the two being a little greater than the 
sum of their focal lengths. The image of a dis- 
tant object was formed behind the larger specu- 
lum, and there magnified by an eye-piece. In 
1666, Sir Isaac Newton made a change in the 
construction of this telescope, by ‘ placing the 
eye-glass at the side of the tube, rather than at the 
iniddle ;"° and in this way he dispensed with the 
aperture in the larger speculum. Mr. Gregory 
failed in the construction of his instrument, prob- 
ably from the want of the eye-stop, and hence 
Newton had the honor of being the first person 
who made a reflecting telescope. It was ouly siz 
inches long, with a speculum of an inch in aper- 


* This discove 


was also made in England in 1665, 
by Mr. William 


ll, with a telescope of 38 feet long. 








ture. It magnified 40 times, and performed as 

well as a siz foot refractor, showing the satel- 

lites of Jupiter and the phases of Venus. In 1671, 

Newton completed an instrument with a speculum 

234 of an inch in diameter, which was exhibited 

to the king and to the Royal Society in 1672, and 

which is now in the library of that institution, with 
the inscription— 

“The First Reflecting Telescope, invented by Sir 
Isaac Newton, and made with his own hands.”’ 
Newton’s time was too valuable to be spent in 

mechanical labor, and he therefore never resumed 
the construction of reflecting telescopes.* The 
Royal Society, however, doubtless at his instiga- 
tion, employed a London optician, of the name of 
Cox,t to execute a reflector like Newton's, four 
feet long, but he failed in polishing the mirror, 
and no further attempt was made to construct 
reflecting telescopes, till John Hadley, a country 
gentleman in Essex, and the inventor of Hadley’s 
Quadrant, directed his attention to the subject. 
This ingenious individual completed one of these 
instruments in 1719, and presented it to the Royal 
Society, whose journals for January 12, 1721, 
contain the following notice of it: ‘‘ Mr. Hadley 
was pleased to show the Society his reflecting tel- 
escope, made according to our president (New- 
ton’s) directions in his Optics, but curiously exe- 
cuted by his own hand, the force of which was 
such as to enlarge an object near two hundred 
times, though the length thereof scarce exceeds six 
feet; and having shown it he made a present 
thereof to the Society, who ordered their hearty 
thanks to be recorded for so valuable a gift.”” By 
means of this telescope, Hadley saw the transit of 
Jupiter’s satellites, and their shadows on the dise 
of the planet; the division in Saturn’s ring, and 
the shade of the planet cast upon it; but he was 
not able to distinguish more than three of the sat- 
ellites. Dr. Pound and Dr. Bradley, who repeat- 
edly observed with it, found that it represented 
objects ‘* as distinct, though not altogether so clear 
and bright,’’ as the telescope of Huygens. 

The celebrated Samuel Molyneux and Dr. 
Bradley, were instructed in the art of grinding and 
polishing metallic specula, by Mr. Hadley. They 
wrought together at Kew, and in May, 1724, they 
finished a telescope 26 inches in foeal length, § and 
afterwards another of 8 feet, the largest that had 
yet been made. Encouraged by their success, Mr. 
Hawksbee made one of 3! feet, which bore a 


*He employed a London optician to grind a glass 
speculum for a reflector, four feet long, but the glass was 
bad, and the experiment failed. 

t He was probably the member of the firm of Reeves 
and Cox, celebrated glass grinders of that day, who 
faiied in executing the speculum of a six feet Gregorian 
reflector, which James Gregory had employed him to 
make for him.—Brewster's Life of Newton, p. 23. 

+ Mr. Hadley executed another telescope of the New- 
tonian form, of the same focal length, and in 1726 he 
—— a Gregorian one. 

§ This instrament was elegantly fitted up by Mr. 
Molyneux, and presented to his Majesty John V., king 
of Portugal.—Smira’s Optics, vol. ii., p. 363. 
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magnifying power of 226 times, and showed the 
black list, as it is called, or the division in Saturn’s 
riug ; and other opticians now began to manufac- 
ture reflecting telescopes of various sizes, for sale. 

One of the most distinguished makers of reflect- 
ing telescopes, was our countryman, James Short, 
whose telescopes greatly surpassed those of all the 
English opticians. He began his career in 1732, 
and having found out a method of giving his spec- 
ula the true parabolic figure, he executed one 
Jifteen inches in focal length, which exhibited all 
the five satellites of Saturn; a feat which Cassini 
could perform only with a refractor seventeen feet 
long. Mr. Short executed several reflecting tele- 
scopes, with glass specula quicksilvered on the 
back, and Colin Maclaurin informs us that they 
were excellent instruments. After Short had es- 
tablished himself in London, in 1742, he received 
£630 for a 12 foot reflector, which he executed 
for Lord Thomas Spencer, and in 1752 he finished 
another for the king of Spain for £1200. 

Notwithstanding the rapid progress which was 
thus made in the improvement of the reflecting tel- 
escope, and the undoubted excellence of many of 
the instruments which had been executed, no dis- 
covery of the slightest importance had yet been 
achieved by them. The last discovery in the 
heavens had been made in 1686, by Cassini, with 
the refracting telescopes of Campani, and nearly 
three quarters of a century had elapsed without 
any extension of our knowledge of the solar and 
sidereal systems. This long interval, however. 
was one of those breathing times which often pre- 
cede grand intellectual movements. The power 
of the refracting telescope had been strained to the 
utmost, and the reflectors, vigorous and promising 
in their infancy, were about to attain a power and 
magnitude which no astronomer had ventured to 
anticipate. It was reserved for Sir William Her- 
schel to accomplish this great task, and by tele- 
scopes of gigantic size to extend the boundaries of 
the solar system, and lay open the hitherto unex- 
plored recesses of the sidereal world. 

Having acquired a taste for astronomy, and a 
general knowledge of the science from the popular 
writings of Ferguson, this eminent individual was 
anxious to see with his own eyes, the wonders of 
the planetary system. Fortunately for science, the 
acquisition of a telescope sufficient for such a pur- 
pose was beyond his means, and he resolved on 
the bold attempt to construct one with his own 
hands. From his knowledge of optics and me- 
chanics he encountered fewer difficulties than might 
have been expected, and he at length succeeded in 
completing Newtonian telescopes of various sizes, 
from two feet to twenty feet in focal length, and 
Gregorian ones from eight inches to ten feet in 
focal length. At this time he had not discovered 
the direct method which he subsequently possessed 
of giving to specula the figure of any of the conic 
sections, and in order to secure a good instrument, 
he finished a number of specula, and selected the 
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best of them for his telescopes. With this view 
he underwent the enormous labor, which none but 
those who have made such instruments can appre- 
ciate, of casting, grinding, and polishing éwo hun- 
dred specula of seven feet focus, one hundred and 
fifty of ten feet, and above eighty of twenty feet, 
besides several of the Gregorian form, and a great 
number on the same principle as Dr. Smith of 
Cambridge's reflecting microscope. The earliest 
of these instruments was completed in 1774, and 
was a five feet Newtonian reflector, with which he 
observed the ring of Saturn, and the satellites of 
Jupiter. In order to make use of specula of so 
great a focal length, he was driven to the invention 
and construction of a great variety of stands, and 
to these labors we owe his seven feet Newtonian 
telescope stand, a piece of mechanism of great 
ingenuity, which he perfected in 1778. 

When we recollect the fine discoveries which 
were made by increasing the apertures and focal 
lengths of the refracting telescope, we cannot fail 
to anticipate analogous effects from the increased 
magnitude which Dr. Herschel thus gave to the 
apertures and focal lengths of his specula. When 
he directed these instruments to the heavens in 
1776, almost every night which he devoted to ub- 
servation presented him with some new and inter- 
esting phenomenon. His first observations, which 
appeared in the Philosophical Transactions, were 
made on the periodical star in the neck of the 
Whale, and on the Lunar Mountains: but inter- 
esting though these were, they sunk into insignifi- 
eance when compared with his discovery on the 
13th March, 1781, of a new planet, having its di- 
ameter four and a half times larger than our own 
earth, or 35,112 English miles. At first he de- 
scribed it as a comet, but a more careful study of 
its motions proved it to be a planet of our own 
system, which revolved round the sun in 834 years, 
in a path far beyond the orbit of Saturn, and at 
the distance of 1,800,000,000 miles from the sun, 
which is twice as far as the planet Saturn. Europe 
rung with this great discovery. Astronomers of 
all nations anticipated with delight the future la- 
bors of the discoverer ; and the name of Herschel, 
destined to receive new laurels in a succeeding 
generation, became known in every part of the 
civilized world. ‘To the new planet which he had 
discovered he gave the name of the Georgium Si- 
dus, in honor of George III., who, with the true 
munificence of a king, enabled Dr. Herschel to 
devote the rest of his life to the study of the heav- 
ens. Ile aceordingly took up his residence at 
Datchet, in the neighborhood of Windsor, and 
entered upon a career of discovery unparalleled in 
the history of science. 

Our limits will not permit us to give even a gen- 
eral sketch of these important researches ;—but 
viewed as the rich harvest which was reaped by 
the introduction of large reflecting telescopes, we 
must take a rapid glance of the most prominent of 
his discoveries. One of the most valuable proper- 
ties of large reflectors was the power which they 
gave the observer of viewing the image formed by 
the large speculum, directly by the eye-glass, 
without using a small reflector. This method, 
called the front view, was nearly equivalent to 
doubling the area of the speculum, as one half of 
the incident light is lost by reflection. Upon 
viewing the Georgium Sidus in this manner, Sir 
W. Herschel discovered, on the Lith January, 1787, 
the second and fourth of its satellites, and in 1790 
and 1794, the first, third, fifth, and siath, all of 





which revolved in a retrograde direction round 
their primary, in orbits very nearly in the same 
plane, and almost perpendicular to the plane of the 
aes 

hen we consider the many thousand stars 
which present themselves to the astronomer’s eye 
while applying a telescope to the heavens, and 
their almost perfect similarity, differing from each 
other chiefly in their size and brightness, we can 
scarcely conceive it within the limits of human 
genius to do anything more than count and name 
them, group them into constellations, and deter- 
mine their relative places in the heavens. This, 
indeed, was all that had been done before Dr, 
Herschel’s time ; but no sooner did he discover the 
power of his own instruments than he undertoook 
the Herculean task of gauging the heavens, and 
ascertaining their construction. With a twenty 
feet Newtonian telescope, having a speculum nearly 
nineteen inches in diameter, he found that all the 
nebule and clusters of stars which had been pub- 
lished by Messier and Mechain, could be resolved 
into an infinite number of small stars; and in ex- 
amining the portion of the Milky Way which 
passes through Orion’s hand and club, he looked 
with amazement at the ‘ glorious multitude of 
stars, of all possible sizes, that presented them- 
selves to his view,’’ and he made the calculation 
that a belt 15° long and 2° broad, contained no 
fewer than 50,000 stars, capable of being distinctly 
counted. During these observations he discovered 
466 new nebule or Iuminous clouds, composed of 
stars, and he was led to a theory of the Milky 
Way, one of the boldest and most remarkable, 
and yet probable, conceptions which human genius 
has ventured to form. He considered our solar 
system, and all the stars which we can see with 
the eye, as placed within, and constituting a part 
of, the nebula of the Milky Way, a congeries of 
many millions of stars, so that the projection of 
these stars must form a luminous track on the 
concavity of the sky; and by estimating or count- 
ing the number of stars in different directions, he 
was able to form a rude judgment of the probable 
form pf the nebula, and of the probable position 
of the solar system with it. 

These views were still farther extended in a 
subsequent memoir, entitled Remarks on the Con- 
struction of the Heavens. He regarded the starry 
firmament as composed of twelve different classes 
of bodies. Insulated stars ;—binary sidereal sys- 
tems or double stars ;—more complex systems, or 
treble, quadruple, quintuple, or multiple stars ;— 
clustering stars, and the milky way ;—clusters of 
stars ;—nebule ;—stars with burrs or stellar nebu- 
le ;—milky nebulosity ;—nebulovs stars ;—plane- 
tary nebula :—and planetary nebule with centres. 
In reasoning upon these combinations of sidereal 
matter, Dr. Herschel supposes that double and 
multiple stars have a motion of rotation round 
their common centre of gravity ; that the various 
nebulosities above mentioned are condensed by 
attraction, and converted into stars; that stars 
previously formed attract nebulous matter, and 
increase in size, and that neighboring stars slowly 
advance towards each other, and constitute globu- 
lar clusters. 

Theoretical as these views doubtless are, they 
are in entire harmony with the laws of the mate- 
rial world, and some of them have been actually 
demonstrated by the subsequent discoveries of 
Sir W. Herschel and other astronomers. In more 


than fifty of the double stars, he found that in 


the space of a quarter of a century a change had 
taken place either in the distance of the stars, or 
in their angle of position, that is, in the angle 
which a line joinmg the stars forms with the 
direction of their daily motion, and that in some 
stars both their distance and their angle of position 
had changed. From a comparison of his earliest 
with his latest observations, he concluded that the 
smaller of the two stars revolved round the greater, 
in periods given in the following table :— 
Period of Revolution. 

le ae 342 years. 

é Serpentis,. . . . 375 

y Virginis, . . . . 708 

‘ Sy 

» Bootes,. . . . . 1681 


In the double star ¢ Hercules, the two stars had 
approached so near that five-eighths of the apparent 
pa of the small stars were actually eclipsed by 
the larger one, so that the two together resembled 
a single lengthened or wedge-formed star. In the 
double star, § Urse Majoris, Sir William discov- 
ered an unusually rapid change of place, and it 
appears from the more recent observations of 
Struve, Sir John Herschel, and Sir James South, 
that its motion is very unequal, varying from 
about 5° to probably 20° or 30° per annum, so that 
the rotation of the one star round the other must 
be accomplished in about forty years ! 

The last great discovery made vy Sir William 
Herschel is the direction and magnitude of the 
proper motion of the fixed stars. This motion 
was discovered by Halley, and explained by Tobias 
Mayer, who ascribed it to a motion of the whole 
solar system. Sir W. Herschel ascertained that 
our solar system is advancing towards the constel- 
lation Hercules, or, more accurately, to a point in 
space whose right ascension is 245° 52’ 30”, and 
north polar distance 40° 22’, and that the quantity 
of this motion is such, that to an astronomer 
placed in Sirius, our sun would appear to describe 
an arch of a little more than a second every year. 

Ambitious of gaining a still farther insight into 
the bosom of space, Sir W. Herschel resolved to 
attempt the construction of larger telescopes. He 
began a 30 feet aérial reflector in 1781, but the 
speculum, which was three feet in diameter, hav- 
ing cracked in the act of annealing, and another 
of the same size having been lost in the fire from 
a failure in the furnace, his scheme was unex- 

tedly retarded. In ardent minds, however, 
isappointment is often a stimulus to higher 
achievements, and the double accident which we 
have mentioned suggested, no doubt, the idea of 
making a larger instrument. He accordingly in- 
timated the plan of such a telescope to the king, 
through Sir Joseph Banks, that liberal and un- 
wearied patron of science, and his Majesty, with 
that munificent spirit which he had previously 
displayed, instantly offered to defray the whole 
expense of it. Encouraged by this noble act of 
liberality, which has never been imitated by any 
other British sovereign, Sir W. Herschel, to- 
wards the close of the year 1785, began the Her- 
culean task of constructing a reflecting telescope, 
forty feet in length, and having a speculum fully 
four feet in diameter. The metallic surface of 
the great speculum is 49} inches in diameter, but 
upon the rim there is an offset one inch deep and 
three fourths of an inch broad, which reduces the 
polished or effective surface to 48 inches. The 
thickness of the speculum, which is uniform in 
every part, is 3! inches, and its weight nearly 
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2118 pounds. The metal ‘‘ was composed of pure 
copper and pure tin, in the proportion of 420Ib. 
of copper, to 2441)b. of a higher speculum metal, 
whose proportions were 1496 copper and 812 
tin,’’—a quantity which Sir John Herschel con- 
siders too low to resist tarnish. ‘The composition 
used by Mudge was 32 copper and 14} grain tin. 
Sir W. Herschel’s, when reduced to this stan- 
dard, was 32 copper, and 10.7 of tin. In his first 
attempt to cast the speculum, Sir William used 
an inferior metal, which it is not easy to identify 
from his description of it. It was, however, a 
failure, and so was his second attempt, with prob- 
ably a higher alloy. In casting the third, which 
we have just described, he met with entire suc- 
cess. We had the pleasure of seeing this specu- 
lum forty years ago, which was freely shown to 
us by its distinguished maker; and having been 
familiar with the aspect of the compositions of 
Mudge and Edwards, we distinctly recollect that 
the four feet speculum had the look of a good or- 
dinary speculum, made of the usual proportion of 
copper and tin, but of course did not possess that 
peculiar color which this composition received 
from the addition of arsenic and silver. The 
speculum, when not in use, was preserved from 
damp by a tin cover, which fitted upon a rim of 
close grained cloth, cemented on the circumfer- 
ence of the speculum. The tube of the telescope 
was 39 feet 4 inches long, and its width 4 feet 10 
inches. It was made of iron, and was 3000\bs. 
lighter than if it had been made of wood. The 
observer was seated in a susperded movable seat 
at the mouth of the tube, and viewed the image 
of the object with a magnifying lens or eye-piece. 
The focus of the speculum, or the place of the 
image, was within 4 inches of the lower side of 
the mouth of the tube, and came forward into the 
air, 30 that there was space for the part of the 
head above the eye, to prevent it from intercept- 
ing many of the rays that go from the object to 
the mirror. The eye-piece moved in a tube car- 
ried by a slider directed to the centre of the spec- 
ulum, and fixed on an adjustible foundation at the 
mouth of the tube.* 

This magnificent structure, which used to be 
an object of wonder to all travellers who passed 
Slough, was completed on the 27th August, 
1780; and the very first moment it was directed 
to the heavens, a new body was added to the so- 
lar system. This discovery was recorded in the 
following memorable words :—‘‘ In hopes of great 
success with my 40 feet speculum, I deferred the 
attack upon Saturn till that should be finished ; 
and having taken an early opportunity of directing 


* In a correspondence which the author of this article 
had with Sir William Herschel between 1802 and 1806, 
—a correspondence marked with that kindness and con- 
descension which a great mind never fails to show to his 
inferiors in age and knowledge—he mentioned his hav- 
ing composed a work on the subject of casting, grinding, 
and polishing “mirrors for telescopes of all sizes, in 
which the method of giving them not only the parabolic 
form, but any other of the conic sections that may be re- 
quired, is explained with perfect clearness, and supported 
hy several thousands of facts.” Sir William mentioned 
also, that Sir Joseph Banks, the President of the Royal 
Society, was acquainted with his intention of giving this 
work to the pate, and that he was, in a few days, (Jan, 
1305,) going to London to consult him on the subject. 
We regret much that other, and doubtless more impor- 
tant pursuits, have interfered with the publication of a 
work which could not fail to have possessed the highest 
interest, and to have contributed to the perfection of the 
reflecting telescope, and to the advancement of astron- 





omy. 
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it upon Saturn, the very first moment that I saw 
the planet, [| was presented with a view of siz of 
its satellites, in such a situation, and so bright, as 
rendered it impossible to mistake or not to see 
them.’’ In less than a month, Sir William dis- 
covered, with the same instrument, the seventh 
satellite of Saturn,—‘*‘ an object,’’ says Sir John 
Herschel, “of a far higher order of difficulty.” 
Though discovered, however, by this noble in- 
strument, both these satellites, which are nearer 
the planet than the five old ones, and revolve 
round their primary in 23! and 32% hours, were 
afterwards distinctly recognized by Sir William 
Herschel with the twenty feet reflector. Both 
the sixth and seventh have been seen by Sir James 
South with his great Achromatic of thirteen inches 
aperture, and M. Lamont, of Munich, has seen 
the siath, with an Achromatic of eleven inches 
aperture. 

As a maker of large reflecting telescopes, Sir 
W. Herschel was followed by Mr. John Ramage, 
a merchant in Aberdeen, who, so early as 1806, 
had succeeded in making reflectors with specula 
six inches in diameter. In 1810, he constructed 
an instrument whose focal length was 8 feet, and 
the diameter of its mirror 9 inches. In 1817, he 
executed a still larger one of 20 feet focal length, 
and with a speculum 134 inches in diameter, now 
in the possession of Thomas Gordon, Esquire, of 
Buthlaw, in Aberdeenshire. Since that time, he 
completed three telescopes, each 25 feet in focal 
length, and with mirrors 15 inches in diameter. 
One of them was sold to Captain Ross, R.N., the 
celebrated arctic navigator, and another has been 
erected at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich.* 
This instrument, which was for some time in 
our possession, was an excellent telescope, and 
showed the double stars with great distinctness. 
Mr. Ramage’s greatest effort was made in 1823, 
when he cast and polished a speculum 21 inches 
in diameter, and 54 feet in focal length. It was 
not erected on a stand at the end of 1825, and we 
believe it has been purchased by Professor Nichol, 
for the Observatory of Glasgow. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Ramage’s success in pro- 
ducing good instruments, yet no discovery what- 
ever was made by any of them, and we must 
therefore consider the reflecting telescope as hav- 
ing reached its climax in the hands of Sir W. 
Herschel. It seemed in vain to aim at greater re- 
sults without royal or national support, and stil] 
more vain would have been the expectation that 
an individual should be found who combined the 
wealth, the enterprise, and the genius which were 
required to rival or to exceed the labors of Sir 
William Herschel. The current of invention, 
therefore, thus checked in its accustomed course, 
took a new but a valuable direction, and the im- 
provement of the Achromatic Telescope now be- 
came an object of general pursuit. 

Most of our readers are doubtless aware, that 
all convex lenses of glass with spherical surfaces, 
form images of objects in their focus behind the 
lens. The central parts of the lens, however, 
form the image nearer the lens than the parts at 
its circumference, and hence there is a confusion 
in the picture which is called spherical aberration. 
When the image is formed by white light, consist- 
ing of red, yellow, and blue rays, there is another 
imperfection in the image called chromatic aberra- 

* This instrument is described, and a drawing of it, as 


erected upon its stand, es in the Transactions of the 
Astronomical Society, vol. ii., p. 413. 


tion. The image formed by the blue rays js 
formed nearer the lens than that formed by the red 
rays, while that formed by the yellow rays 1s placed 
between the other two images. Owing to these 
two causes, of which the last is the most influential 
and injurious, the image of any object formed by a 
spherical lens consists of a mass of images of dif- 
ferent colors, and not coincident with each other. 
Sir Isaac Newton had rashly pronounced these im- 
perfections to be incurable ; but in this, as in other 
cases, the authority even of Newton’s name was 
unable to check the enterprise or paralyze the 
energy of genius. A humble yet ardent neophyte 
in the temple of science had the boldness to hope 
when the high-priest himself had despaired, and 
the goddess was propitiated by the courage of her 
worshipper. Mr. Chester More Hall, a country 
gentleman in Essex, a name unknown to fame, 
‘had, in imitation of the organ of sight, combined 
media of different refractive powers, and had, so 
early as 1733, constructed object glasses of flint 
and crown glass, which corrected the chromatic 
and diminished the spherical aberration of the ob- 
ject glass. The telescopes which he thus made, 
and which afterwards received the name of Achro- 
matic from Dr. Bliss, were neither exhibited nor 
sold, and no account of their construction was 
given to the world. Pursuing the same object, 
John Dolland arrived, in 1758, at the same result. 
He re-invented the Achromatic telescope, manu- 
factured the instrument for sale, and for more 
than half a century, supplied all Europe with this 
invaluable instrument he difficulty of procuring 
flint glass free of flaws and imperfections, prevent- 
ed him from constructing telescopes which could 
at all rival reflectors such as those of Herschel ; 
but they were peculiarly adapted for transit instru- 
ments and mural circles, and by giving an accuracy 
to astronomical observation previously unknown, 
they have perhaps contributed as powerfully to the 
progress of astronomy as those mighty instruments 
which were applicable chiefly to the discovery and 
observation of phenomena. 

The monopoly of these valuable telescopes soon 
passed into foreign states. The manufacture of 
flint glass had been so severely taxed by the Brit- 
ish government, that the philosopher who made a 
pound of it exposed himself to the highest penal- 
ties; and as if the rapacious exchequer had re- 
solved to put down the Achromatic telescope by 
statute, they enacted that a single pound of glass 
melted fifty times, should pay the duty upon fifty 
pounds! After the mischief had been done, the 
government were made to understand their igno- 
rance of British interests, and a committee of the 
Royal Society was permitted to erect an experi- 
mental glass house, and to enjoy the high privilege 
of compounding a pot of glass without the presence 
and supervision of an exciseman. The act of 

race, as in many other cases, had been too long 
elayed. We ourselves predicted sixteen years 
ago, that the committee neither would nor could 
accomplish the object for which they were asso- 
ciated, and we can now record the melancholy 
truth, that the experimental glass house has been 
long closed, and that the experimenters have dis- 
appeared. 
ut though we have thus Jost the monopoly of 
the Achromatic telescope, and are now obliged 
to import the instrument from rival states, there is 
nevertheless a law of progression in practical sci- 
ence, with which neither ignorant governments, 





nor slumbering institutions, nor individual torpor 
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can interfere. What a conclave of English legis- | 
Jators and philosophers attempted in vain, was ac- 
complished by a humble peasant in the gorges of 
the Jura, where no patron encouraged, and no ex- | 
ciseman disturbed him. M. Guinand, a maker of 
clock cases in the village of Brenetz, in the canton 
of Neufchatel, had been obliged by defective vision 
to grind spectacle glasses for his own use. Thus_ 
ractically versed in the optics of lenses, he amused 
himself with making small refracting telescopes, 
which he mounted in pasteboard tubes. He might 
have advanced a step farther in these interesting 
occupations, but he would soon have found him- 
self in the same course in which Huygens and 
Campani had reached the goal. An achromatic 
telescope of English manufacture had come into 
the possession of his master, Jacquet Droz. He 
was permitted to examine it—to separate its lenses 
—and to measure its curves ;—and after studying 
its properties, he was seized with the desire of imi- 
tating the wondrous combination. Flint glass was 
to be had only in England, and he and his friend 
M. Reordon, who went to England to take out a 
patent for his self-winding watches, purchased as 
much of it for him as enabled him to make several 
Achromatic telescopes. The glass, however, was 
bad ; and the bold peasant, seeing no way of get- 
ting it of a better quality, resolved upon making 
good flint glass for his own use. ‘‘ We are con- 
fident, as we have elsewhere had occasion to re- 
mark, that no chemist in England or in France 
would have ventured on such a task ;—but igno- 
rance was in this case power, and glass, fortunately 
for science. was not an excisable commodity in the | 
village of Brenetz. Studying the chemistry of 
fusion, he made daily experiments in his blast fur- 
nace, between 1784 and 1790, with meltings of 
three or four pounds each, and carefully noted 
down the circumstances, and the results of each 
experiment. Marked success invigorated his ever- 
failing efforts, and the intelligence that learned 
academicians had offered prizes for the object at 
which he strained, animated him with fresh and 
glowing excitements. Having abandoned his pro- 
fession for the more lucrative one of making bells 
for repeaters, his means became more ample, and 
his leisure hours more numerous. He purchased 
a piece of ground on the banks of the Doubs, 
where he constructed a furnace capable of fusing 
two hundred weight of glass. The failure of his 
crucibles, the bursting of his furnaces, and a thou- 
sand untoward accidents, which would have dis- 
concerted less ardent minds, served only to invig- 
orate his. The disappointments of one day were 
the pedestal on which the resolutions of the pre- 
ceding one reached a higher level; and in the 
renewed energy of his spirit, and the increasing 
brightness of his hopes, the unlettered peasant 
seems to have been assured that fate had destined 
hin to triumph. The threads, and specks, and 
globules which destroyed the homogeneity of his 
glass, were the subjects of his constant study ; 
and he at last succeeded in obtaining considerable 
pieces of uniform transparency and refractive pow- 
er, sometimes twelve, and in one case eighteen 
inches in diameter! He at last acquired the art of 
soldering two or more pieces of good glass, and 
though the line of junction was often marked with 
globules of air or particles of sand, yet by grinding 
out these imperfections on an emeried wheel, and 
by replacing the mass in a furnace, so that the 
Vitreous matter might expand and fill up the ex- 





cavations, he succeeded in effacing every trace of 


junction, and was consequently able to produce 
with certainty the finest dises of flint glass.”’ 

After the Achromatic telescope had been ban- 
ished from England as it were by act of parlia- 
ment, it found a hospitable reception in the optical 
establishment of Frauenhofer, at Benedict Baiern, 
near Munich. This illustrious individual, who 
united the highest scientific attainments with great 
mechanical and practical knowledge, having heard 
of Guinand’s success in the manufacture of flint 
glass, repaired to Brenetz in 1804, and induced 
the village optician to settle at Munich, where, 
from 1805 to 1814, he practised his art, and taught 
it to his employers. Franenhofer was an apt and 
a willing scholar, and possessing a thorough 
knowledge of chemistry and physics, he speedily 
learned the processes of his teacher, and discev- 
ered the theory of manipulation, of which Guinand 
knew only the results. Experience added daily 
to his knowledge. He detected imperfections 
even in the crown glass which had hitherto been 
considered faultless, and reconstructing his fur- 
naces, and directing his whole mind to the work, 
he succeeded in bringing the manufacture of flint 
and crown glass to the highest perfection. Thus 
supplied with the finest materials of his art, he 
studied their refractive and dispersive powers, and 
by his grand discovery of the fixed lines in the 
spectrum, he arrived at methods of constructing 
Achromatic telescopes which no artist had pos- 
sessed. In these laborious researches he was 
patronized by Maximilian Joseph, king of Bavaria, 
and had not an insidious disease, aggravated in its 
amount, and accelerated in its course, by corporeal 
and mental labor, carried him off in the prime of 
life, he wonld long before this have astonished 
Europe with the production of Achromatic object 
glasses of eighteen inches in diameter. 

The practical results of these discoveries and 
improvements we shall now briefly detail. In 
1820, several years after Guinand had returned to 
his native village, he was honored with a visit from 
M. Lerebours, a celebrated Parisian optician, who 
had heard of the success of his processes. Lere- 
bours purchased all his glass, and left orders for 
more, and M. Cauchoix, another skilful Parisian 
artist, procured from him large discs of glass. 
With the glass obtained from Guinand, M. Cau- 
choix executed two object glasses, one nearly 
twelve inches in diameter, with a focal length of 
twenty feet, and the other thirteen and a third 


inches in diameter, with a focal length of twenty-° 


five feet three inches. The first of these object 
lasses was mounted at the royal observatory in 
aris; but though the French government had 
prepared a stand for it at the expense of £500, 
they grudged the sum that was necessary to 
acquire the object glass. Sir James South, who 
happened to be in Paris, and whose liberality and 
scientific acquirements are well known to our read- 
ers, saw the value of this object glass, and pur- 
chased it for his observatory at Kensington. The 
other object glass, thirteen and a third inches in 
diameter, was purchased by a young Irish gentle- 
man, then in Paris, Mr. Edward Cooper, M. P., 
and the telescope to which it belongs has been 
erected at Marckrea Castle, in the county of Sligo, 
with an equatorial mounting by Mr. Grubb of 
Dublin. This splendid instrument has been re- 
cently removed to Nice, where, we regret to say, 
Mr. Cooper has been obliged to reside for the 
benefit of his health. 

The telescopes executed by Frauenhofer, and by 
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his successors at Munich, have been especiall 
distinguished not only by their excellence as opti- 
cal instruments for the purposes of general obser- 
vation, but for the ingenuity and value of the mi- 
crometers and other appendages, which are indis- 
pensable in astronomical investigations. Before 
his death, Frauenhofer executed two fine instru- 
ments, one with an Achromatic object glass nearly 
10 inches (9 9-10) in diameter, and another 12 
inches in diameter. The first of these was or- 
dered by the Emperor of Russia, for the observa- 
tory at Dorpat in Livowia, and is the instrument 
with which M. Struve has made his fine observa- 
tions on double stars. Its focal length is 13 feet. 
It has four eye-glasses, with magnifying powers, 
varying from 175 to 700, and its price was £1300, 
though it was liberally sold at prime cost for 
£950. The other telescope, 18 feet in focal 
length, was made for the king of Bavaria, at the 
ag of £2720. Messrs. Merz and Mahler, of 

unich, have more recently executed, for the 
Russian Observatory of Pulkova, an Achromatic 
Telescope, whose object glass has 15 inches of 
effective aperture, and a focal length of 22 feet. 
Frauenhofer was willing to undertake an Achro- 
matic telescope, with an object glass 18 inches in 
diameter, and which, according to his own esti- 
mate, would have cost about £9200; but no 
wealthy amateur of science, and no sovereign, 
desirous of immortalizing his own name, and ex- 
tending this branch of knowledge, has been in- 
duced to give an order for such an instrument. 
If the Achromatic Telescope, therefore, has 
reached its climax, it is because the power of art 
has outstripped the liberality of wealth, and be- 
cause the intellectual desires of our species have 
ceased to be commensurate with their intellectual 
capacity. If astronomy, then, is to be advanced 
by means of this class of instruments, some new 
mode must be devised of constructing them in a 
cheaper and more effective form. Regarding it 
therefore as impracticable to construct an Achro- 
matic object glass more than 15 inches in diame- 
ter, for such a sum as we can reasonably expect 
to command, may we not effect this object by 
composing the lens of different portions of glass 
made out of the same pot, and therefore having 
the same refractive and dispersive powers. This 
idea, which we suggested many years ago, may 
be effected in two ways, either by grinding or 
polishing the different portions of the lens sepa- 
rately, and fixing them in their proper place by 
mechanical means, or by uniting them together 
with a cement of the same expansibility by heat 
as the glass itself. Or we may unite into one 
telescope two or more object glasses, either of the 
same or of different focal lengths ;—the superpo- 
sition of the images being effected by reflectors, 
and in the case of object glasses of unequal focal 
lengths, the equality in the images being pro- 
duced by a second and smaller object glass, con- 
vex Or concave as the case requires.* 

But whether the Achromatic Telescope be des- 
tined or not to attain greater magnitude and per- 
fection, it has, it its present state, done vast ser- 
vice to astronomical science. To two Achromatic 


* Since this article was written, we have learned that 
M. Bontemps of Paris has acquired M. Guinand’s art of 
making large discs of flint glass, and that he has actu- 
ally offered to produce perfect discs three feet in diame- 
ter! Messrs. Chance and Co. of Birmingham have 
taken out a patent for M. Bontemps’ process, and are 
prepared to manufacture dises of all sizes, either of 
crown or flint glass, up to three feet. 
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y | telescopes, mounted equatorially, the one five feet 


long, with an object glass 34 inches in diameter, 
exec uted by Dollond, and the other seven feet long, 
with an object glass five inches in diameter, and 
executed by Tulley, we owe the splendid series 
of observations made in 1821, 22, 23, by Sir John 
Herschel and Sir James South, on the apparent 
distances and positions of 380 double and triple 
stars; and it was by the same instruments that 
Sir James South, in 1823, 24, 25, determined the 
distances and positions of no fewer than 458 
double and triple stars, a task of herculean magni- 
tude, which, had he done nothing else for science, 
would have immortalized him. His observations 
were made in a foreign country, at Passy, near 
Paris, and include about 160 double and triple 
stars previously undiscovered.* 

While the astronomy of Binary and Ternary 
systems were thus rapidly advancing in England, 
the liberality of the emperor of Russia was pro- 
viding for his observatory of Dorpat the magnifi- 
cent Acromatic telescope of Frauenhofer, which 
we have already mentioned. This fine instru- 
ment was, in 1824, placed in the hands of M. 
Struve, who has preéminently distinguished him- 
self in this branch of astronomical inquiry ; and, 
in 1837, the Academy of Sciences at Petersburg 
publishedt his micrometrical measures of all the 
double and multiple stars which he had observed 
during thirteen years, from 1823 to 1837, with the 
great telescope of Frauenhofer. In order to give 
to these results their full value, Struve undertook 
the determination of the absolute mean places of 
these stars, that is, of the principal star of each 
group, by fixed meridional instruments and re- 
peated observations. This great work was begun 
in 1822, when the great meridian circle of Reich- 
enbach arrived at Dorpat, and was continued till 
1838, when Struve changed his residence from 
Dorpat to Pulkova; and the catalogue, containing 
upwards of 3000 double stars, is now about to be 
published by the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
at St. Petersburg.f 

As we have no knowledge of the relative dis- 
tances of the fixed stars, our readers will doubt- 
less wish to know on what grounds astronomers 
assume that two stars which may be only acci- 
dentally in the same line, or near each other, 
form a binary system, physically and not merely 
optically, connected. Double stars are found in 
every part of the heavens ; but, in general, they 
are less numerous in those places where there are 
fewer stars, diminishing ut the Great Bear, 
the Dragon, and under the Canes Venatice, and 
increasing proportionally as we approach the 
Milky Way. They are very numerous about Lyra, 
in the Goose, the Fox, and the Arrow, in Perseus, 
and in Aries. In Struve’s Catalogue of 3063 dou- 
ble stars, the double stars in the different classes, 

* Sir John Hershel had, previous to 1829, published, 
in the memoirs of the Astronomical Society, three series 
of observations on double and multiple stars, completing 
the first thousand of these objects detected with the 
twenty-feet reflecting telescope. : 

+ Stellarum duplicium et multiplicium, mensure mi- 
crometricw, auctore F.G. W. Srauve. 1837. Fol. _ 

+ Under the title of “ Stellarum inerrantium, imprimis 
compositarum, qu in Catalogis Dorpatensibus annoruin 
1820 et 1827 continentur, positiones mediaw ex 22 anno- 
rum et 1822 ad 1843 observationibus, in specula Dorpa- 
tensi institutis deducte.” Astronomische Nachrichien 
Altona, 1844, Juli 6. The number of stars which pas 
in review through Struve’s telescope was estimated at 
120,000, though his survey extended only to 105° from 
the pole, or to stars, whose meridian altitude exceeded 
1604°. 





or with different degrees of closeness, are as fol- 
lows .— 

ist Class, 2d Class, 3d Class, 4ih Class, Total in all 
or 4” distant, 8” distant, 16” distant, 32” distant, theclasses. 


987 675 659 736 3063 


Now, if these stars were only optically double, 
those of the 4th class ought to be the most nume- 
rous. Fer, as the surfaces of spheres, as Struve 
justly reasons, whose radii are 4, 8, 16, 32 sec- 
onds, (the distances of the stars in the different 
classes,) are as the squares of 1, 2, 4, 8, or as 1, 
4, 16, 64, the doctrine of probabilities teaches us 
that the number of optically double stars of vari- 
ous classes will be as the differences, 1, 3, 12, 48, 
between the last numbers, and therefore it fol- 
lows, that out of sixty-rour sters optically dou- 
ble, there should be only one of the Ist class, 
whereas there are 987! Again, assuming that 
the 736 double stars of the fourth class are opti- 
cally double, it will follow, from the preceding 
ratios, that the different classes should contain the 
following numbers of optically double stars, viz. : 


ist Class, 2d Class, 3d Class, In all these three Classes. 
16 47 184 247 
Whereas they contain of double stars. 


ist Class, 2d Class, 3d Class, In all these three Classes. 
987 675 654 2316 


Hence we may conclude with our author, that al- 
most all the stars of the first class are physically 
double, and likewise those of the second class, and a 
very great part of the third class. M. Struve goes 
farther, and maintains that the stars even of the 
fourth class ought to be considered as physically 
double, and he establishes or rather confirms this 
opinion in the following manner :— 


«In the celestial maps of Harding, which may 
be considered as perfect, as far as regards stars of 
the seventh magnitude, we reckon 10,229 stars of 
the first to the seventh magnitude, even to the 
distance of 15° south of the equator. If we apply 
to this number the doctrine of probabilities, we 
shall obtain the very remarkable result that we 
ought to find in this space but one pair of stars 32 
seconds distant from each other. If, then, it is 
possible that some one of the double bright stars 
of the third and fourth classes are in a manner op- 
tically double, all the double stars of the first 
class, and a great part of those of the fourth, 
ought to be considered physically double, or as 
forming a particular system of two stars joined to- 
gether.’’—Struve’s Report on Double Stars, ad- 
dressed to Prince Lieven. ; 

Notwithstanding the number and accuracy of 
the observations which have been made on these 
double stars, which really form binary systems, it 
is very difficult to deduce from them any general 
results in which the mind can rest with satisfac- 
tion. Sir John Herschel, and Savary, and Encke, 
have attempted to determine the laws which regu- 
late the revolution of the lesser stars, and to obtain 
some information respecting the distance of these 
bodies from the earth. By employing only the 
penton of the line joining the two stars, Sir John 

erschel has arrived at the conclusion, that the 
smaller star describes an ellipse round the greater 
star, supposed to be at rest in one of the foci of 
that ellipse, and therefore that the law of gravity, 
Varying inversely as the square of the distance, is 
extended to the sesidereal systems. M. Savary 
has gone still farther, and has pointed out a sin- 
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imate determination of the distances of some of 
the double stars from our earth or sun. This 
method, which we cannot pretend to explain with- 
out diagrams, consists in determining the differ- 
ence between the duration of the two halves of 
the revolution of the lesser star, in an orbit much 
inclined to the visual ray drawn from the earth to 
the star, arising from the velocity of light. * The 
semi-revolution performed by the star in describ- 
ing the half of its orbit, in which it advances to- 
wards us, must, owing to the velocity of light, 
appear to be performed in less time than it is in 
reality, while the duration of its semi-revolution 
in the other half, while moving from us, must ap- 
pear to be augmented. In applying this method, 
we must, of course, assume, that the orbit of the 
star is symmetrical in relation to its major axis, 
and that there are two points in the orbit equi- 
distant from the greater star, at which the lesser 
star moves with the same velocity. When the 
inclination of the orbit, therefore, and its angular 
extent, have been otherwise previously deter- 
mined, the difference of time between the two 
semi-revolutions, will afford a basis for approxi- 
mating to the linear dimensions of the orbit, and 
the star’s true distance from the earth. 

Such, we were about to say, is all the knowl- 
edge of the binary sidereal systems which we 
have to communicate; but a notice has just ap- 
peared* of an important discovery by that dis- 
tinguished astronomer, Professor Besse] of Kénigs- 
berg, which promises to us the development of 
new mysteries, the exhibition of sidereal bodies, 
which, though invisible to the eye of man, stand 
revealed to his reason—just as the concealed load- 
stone is detected by its attractions when the ma- 
gician happens to have a philosopher among his 
audience. Hitherto it had appeared that the proper 
motions of the fixed stars were uniform, arising, 
as was supposed, from the advancement of the 
solar system to the constellation Hercules; but 
more accurate observations were still required to 
give plausibility to this bold hypothesis. The fine 
observations now made in our observatories with 
fixed meridional instruments, have enabled Pro- 
fessor Bessel to investigate the nature of these 
motions with an accuracy previously unattainable ; 
and, with this view, he has discussed, by a labori- 
ous process, his own observations and those of 
different astronomers since 1753, the epoch of 
Bradley's observations. In this inquiry, he has 
found that the proper motion of Sirius in right 
ascension, and that of Procyon in declination. 
deviate very sensibly from uniformity. Hence it 
follows, that these stars must describe orbits in 
space under the influence of central forces ; and, 
following out these principles, he has arrived at 
the conclusion, that the apparent motions of these 
two stars are such as might be produced by their 
revolution about non-luminous centrical bodies not 
very remote from the star itself. Hence they will 
prove binary systems, like those of double stars, 
and differing from them only in this, that the 
have dark in place of bright partners, to which 
they perform the functions of revolving suns. 
Sirrsus and Procyon are, therefore, double stars ; 
and we may indulge the hope that this remarkable 
fact, deduced only from their motions, may yet be 
rendered visible by their being more or less eclipsed 
by the dark planet which controls them. In this 
ease the visible partners will exhibit the pheno- 
mena of variable stars, and the law of their varia- 


* Alicncum, August Bist, S44. 
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tion may enable us to form some conclusion re- 
meee the form and position of their orbits. The 
phenomena of variable stars have been hitherto 
ascribed to the rotation of the star about its axis, 
which may bring into view portions of its disc 
more or less luminous ; but may we not now sup- 
pose that stars are rendered variable by the inter- 
position of their non-luminous partners? In like 
manner we may ascribe the appearance of new 
stars to their emerging from Pehind their dark 
partners, and the disappearance of others to their 
undergoing a lengthened eclipse from the same 
non-luminous bodies. There is an obvious diffi- 
culty, however, to which the existence of non- 
luminous bodies is exposed. The revolution of 
Sirius or Procyon, as suns, round their dark com- 
panions, must have the effect of illuminating them, 
and though their light may not be sufficiently great 
to become visible with our present telescopes, yet 
we may hope that the huge instruments which 
will yet be directed to the heavens may render 
them visible, and thus add to our knowledge of 
these remarkable sidereal sytems. 

After these preliminary details respecting the 
construction of gigantic telescopes, and the princi- 
pal discoveries which they have enabled astrono- 
mers to make, our readers will be the better able 
to appreciate the genius, the talent, the patience, 
and the liberality with which an Irish nobleman 
has constructed telescopes far transcending in mag- 
nitude and power all previous instruments, whether 
they were the result of private wealth, or of royal 
or national munificence. That nobleman is Lord 
Oxmantown, now the Earl of Rosse, one of a dis- 
tinguished group of Irish philosophers, who, edu- 
cated in the same academical institution, now adorn 
it with their genius, and sustain it by their labors. 
In the records of modern science there are few 
brighter names than those of Robinson, Hamilton, 
Lloyd, and Maccullagh, and in the persons of the 
Far! of Rosse and Lord Enniskillen, the aristocracy 
of Ireland have contributed their contingent to her 
intellectual chivalry. But to us in a sister land, 
the land of sober judgment and of serious faith, 
genius, however bright, is shorn of its purest rays, 
when it seeks and finds but the bubble reputation 
among the wonders which it unfolds; and when 
in search of the richest gems, it has missed the 
pearl of the greatest price. It is, therefore, a mat- 
ter of no ordinary satisfaction, that the intellectual 
energy of Ireland is concentrated in men of like 
faith with ourselves, who will be found girt for the 
same contest when the wisdom of this world shall 
be arrayed against the faith once delivered to the 
saints. If, in an eloquent address to the British 
Association at Cork, Dr. Robinson has given ex- 
pression to his delight ‘‘ that so high a problem as 
the construction of a six feet speculum should have 
been mastered by one of his countrymen—by one 
whose attainments are an honor to his rank—an 
example to his equals—and an instance of the per- 
fect compatibility of the highest intellectual pur- 
suits with the most perfect discharge of the duties 
of domestic and social life ;’"—we also may in- 
dulge in the pleasing recollection that Lord Ox- 
mantown’s earliest plans for improving the reflee- 
ting telescope were first given to the world in three 
communications which were published in a Scot- 
tish Journal of Science, and that some of us were 
the first to recognize their value, and to see 
looming in the distance that mighty instrument 
with which we are about to make our readers ac- 
quainted. 


As the surfaces of all lenses and specula are 
necessarily of a spherical form, they are subject 
to what is called spherica! aberration, that is, the 
edge both of specula and lenses has a shorter focus 
than the centre. In lenses this may be diminished 
or even removed by the opposite aberration of a 
concave lens ; but this remedy cannot be applied 
to specula. It therefore occurred to Lord Rosse, 
that the first step towards the improvement of the 
reflecting telescope, was to diminish the spherical 
aberration. With this view he formed the specu- 
lum of three parts, a central speculum, a ring 
inclosing the central speculum, and an outer ring. 
These three portions were cemented together, aid 
ground and polished asone speculum. They were 
then combined by an ingenious piece of mechan- 
ism, so that the first and second rings could be 
advanced each a small fraction of an inch, in order 
that their foci should accurately coincide with the 
focus of the central speculum. Lord Rosse’s first 
attempt did not succeed to his wishes, owing to a 
defect in the mechanism, which required frequent 
adjustments, as the smallest shock displaced the 
images. He then tried to combine one ring only, 
1 inch thick, with a central metal 14 inches thick, 
the two together forming a speculum of six inches 
aperture, and two feet focal length. This combi- 
nation was more successful, as it ‘‘ remained in 
“enon adjustment even after very violent shocks.”’ 

n these combinations Lord Rosse did not perceive 
the ill effects which he had apprehended from 
contraction and expansion ; and it remained to be 
seen, from future trials, if they did appear, wheth- 
er or not they could be removed. ‘* On my return 
from Parliament, (June, 1828,’’) says Lord Rosse, 
‘if other avocations do not interfere, I propose to 
construct a speculum in three parts, of 18 inches 
aperture, and fwelre feet focal length ;—this will 
be giving the experiment a fair trial on a large 
seale.’? ‘This proposal was accordingly executed, 
and he found the speculum superior to a solid one 
of the same dimensions. 

In order to grind and polish large specula, Lord 
Rosse soon perceived that a sfecm-engine and ap- 
propriate machinery were necessary. He accord- 
ingly invented a machine of this kind, and trans- 
mitted an account of it to the writer of this article, 
who published it in the Edinburgh Journal of Sci- 
ence for October, 1828. The engine which his 
lordship actually constructed and used was one of 
two-horse power, though from some rude trials 
with it he inferred that a one-horse power would 
be fully sufficient for executing at the same time 
three or four specula six inches in diameter. For 
such sizes Lord Rosse conceived that a day would 
suffice for completing the process, and that a ma- 
chine on the scale shown in his drawing, ‘‘ would 
be sufficiently large to grind and polish a speculum 
of three feet diameter, or perhaps larger.” In 
this interesting communication Lord Rosse sug- 
gests what he afterwards accomplished, that the 
motion for producing a parabolic curve, ** might be 
imitated by means of the eccentric guides, and the 
slow circular motion of the speculum, and with 
this advantage, that, were it found really success- 
ful, the same result would probably be always 
afterwards obtained.”’ 

Before the year 1830, Lord Rosse had made 
still farther advances towards the great object he 





had in view. He found from many experiments 


| that he could not cast a speculum of the moderate 


dimensions of 15 inches, without reducing the 
| composition corsitsratty Snow the highest stand- 
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ard, that is without using so much copper as to|everywhere open, as the closest plates allowed 


produce a soft and yellowish metal. Al! the spe- 
eula cracked in annealing when the proper com- 
ition was employed. In order to get over this 
difficulty, he tried to cast the specula in different 
ieces, and to unite them by tinning their surfaces ; 

t though this was practicable, he abandoned it 
for the following plan. He found that an alloy of 
copper 2.75 parts, with | of zinc, expanded and 
contracted with a change of temperature in the 
same degree as speculum metal, and was an alloy 
malleable, ductile, and easily worked. With this 
alloy he cast a speculum 15 inches in diameter, 
with a rim and ribs behind. It was turned smooth 
and flat on one side, and tinned. Six pieces of 
the highest speculum metal, 14 of an inch thick, 
were then placed on the flat tinned surface, so as 
to complete a circular dise 15 inches in diameter, 
and when soldered to 1t, composed a plated specu- 
lum. When ground and polished, it formed an 
excellent telescope of twelve feet focal length. 
Upon the same plan Lord Rosse constructed a 
speculum two feet in diameter, for a telescope 
twenty-six feet long. Hitherto it had been believ- 
ed by opticians, that a fine polish could not be 
given to specula, unless when the polisher became 
dry and hot; but Lord Rosse at this stage of his 
researches found out a method of polishing a cold 
metal upon a moist polisher, an object of very 
great importance, as a speculum should be pol- 
ished at the same temperature at which it is to be 
used. 

The next step in Lord Rosse’s progress, was to 
make a plated speculum, three feet in diameter. 
The proportions of copper and tin, which he found 
to be best, were the definite ones of four atoms of 
copper to one of tin, or 126-4 parts of copper to 
58°9 of tin, or 32 of the one to 14°91 of the other. 
After preparing the alloy speculum, which was to 
be plated, and turning it to a radius of 54 feet, 
Lord Rosse proceeded to cast the small plates of 
speculum metal, about 9 inches square. In doing 
this he encountered great difficulties, owing to 
their extreme brittleness, arising, no doubt, from 
the too rapid cooling of their edges, and the con- 
sequent state of tension. In order to remove this 
evil, he sawed the plates with a circular sawing 
disk of iron, immersed in emery and water, and he 
so far succeeded, that he obtained plates with 
which he composed a ¢wo feet speculum. He also 
used the same plates originally for the three feet 
one; but before the combination was completed, 
he discovered the true process of casting specula 
of all sizes. In order to produce uniformity of 
cooling, he tried two ways of constructing the 
mould. The first was to make the lower surface 
of the mould, containing the liquid speculum, ab- 
sorb the heat rapidly, and the upper retain it; and 
the second was to cool the lower surface, while 
the heat of the upper surface was undiminished. 
The first plan did not succeed ; but the second did, 
by making the lower surface of the mould of iron, 
and the upper of sand; but though the castings 
were sound, there was this defect, that bubbles of 
air were entangled between the iron dise and the 
speculum metal, producing cavities which it was 
troublesome to grind out. Hence he was led to 
replace the iron dise by one made of pieces of hoop 
iron, placed side by side with their edges up, 
tightly packed in an iron frame, the surface, thus 
composed of edges, being smoothed to the proper 
curvature, by filing or turning. By this most in- 
genious process, he constructed a metallic surface 


| 


| 








the air to pass freely between them. 

** So successful was this expedient,” says Lord 
Rosse, ‘‘ that of sixteen plates cast for the three feet 
speculum, not one was defective. The following 
yarticulars require to be attended to. The dise of 
soa iron should be as thick as the speculum to 
be cast upon it, so as to cool it with sufficient 
rapidity ; it requires to be warm, so that there may 
be no moisture deposited upon it from the sand ; it 
may be heated to 212°, without materially lessen- 
ing its cooling power. The metal should enter 
the mould by the side, as is usual in iron founding, 
but much quicker, almost instantaneously ; one 
second is sufficient for filling the mould of a nine 
inch plate or speculum. As to the temperature 
of the metal, this can best be ascertained by stir- 
ring it with a wooden pole occasionally, after it 
has become perfectly fluid ; when the carbon of 
the pole reduces the oxide on the surface of the 
metal, rendering it brilliant like quicksilver, the 
heat is sufficient. When the metal has become 
solid in the ingate, or hole through which it enters 
the mould, the plate is to be removed quickly to 
an oven, heated a little below redness, to remain 
till cold, which, where the plates are nine inches 
in diameter, should be ¢hree or four days at least.”’ 
—Phil. Trans., 1840, p. 511. 

When the nine inch plates are properly scraped 
and cleaned, much attention is necessary in solder- 
ing them upon the tinned surface of the alloy 
speculum. Care must be taken that, until the tin 
on the speculum is fused, the melted resin must 
not be poured in between the plates. 

The great success which attended this new 
method of casting these nine inch specula, induced 
Lord Rosse to try it on a large scale, and he ac- 
cordingly proceeded with one éwenty inches, and 
another three feet, which on the first trial were 
cast perfect. ‘Phe crucibles which he employed 
were made of cast iron, and cast with their mouths 
upwards; and the fuel used was peat or wood, 
which are both preferable to coke. 

A perfect speculum being thus obtained, the 
next object to be accemplished, is, to work it, by 
grinding and polishing, to a perfect spherical 
figure. ‘The machine for this purpose, which we 
have already described, was improved and enlarged 
so as to work a speculum ¢hree feet in diameter, 
and after several years’ experience, during which 
specula have been ground and polished with it 
many hundred times, it has been found to work 
large surfaces with a degree of precision unattain- 
able by the hand. The peculiarity in this process, 
introduced by Lord Rosse, and, as we conceive, 
essential to success, is, that the polisher works 
above and upon the face of the speculum to be 
polished ; and one singular advantage of this ar- 
rangement is, that the figure of the speculum can 
be examined as the operation proceeds, without 
removing the speculum, which, when a ton weight, 
is no easy matter. ‘The contrivance for doing this 
is so beautiful, and has proved so useful, that we 
must briefly explain it. The machine is placed in 
a room at the bottom of a high tower, in the sue- 
cessive floors of which trap-doors can be opened. 
A mast is elevated on the top of the tower, so that 
its summit is about 90 feet above the speculum. 
A dial-plate is attached to the top of the mast, 
and a small plane speculum and eye-piece, with 
proper adjustments, are so placed, that the com- 
bination becomes a Newtonian telescope, and the 
dial-plate the object. 
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During the operation of polishing the larger 
specula, a variety of difficulties occurred, but they 
were all surmounted by the ingenuity and patience 
of Lord Rosse. At first, in order to allow a Jate- 
ral expansion of the pitch, it appeared necessary to 
increase the thickness of the bed of pitch as the 
diameter of the speculum was increased. This 
proved a failure, and the lateral expansion was 
provided for by making grooves in the pitch; but 
these grooves, though there were two sets at right 
angles to each other, and only two inches distant, 
were with difficulty kept open, and the polisher 
lost its figure. All these evils, however, were 
removed by furrowing the polisher itself, so as to 
divide it into definite and insulated portions. The 
effect of this improvement was so great, that the 
plated or divided three feet speculum defined better 
with a power of 1200 than it had previously done 
with a power of 300. In place of pitch, Lord 
Rosse used, as his polishing surface, a mixture of 
common resin and turpentine, and this composition 
was laid on in two strata of different degrees of 
hardness, the outer one being the harder, the sub- 
jacent softer layer expanding laterally, so as to 

reserve the figure of the polisher. The speculum 
ing placed in a cistern of water, the polishing 
process is then effected by using peroxide of iron 
and water, of about the consistence of thin cream. 

The last and the most important part of the pro- 
cess of working the speculum, is to give it a true 
parabolic figure, that is, such a figure that each 
portion of it should reflect the incident ray to the 
same focus. This grand difficulty has been com- 

letely mastered by Lord Rosse. The operations 
or this purpose consist, Ist. Of a stroke of the 
first eccentric, which carries the polisher along 
one third of the diameter of the speculum. 2d. A 
transverse stroke 21 times slower, and equal to 0°27 
of the same diameter, measured on the edge of 
the tank, or 1°7 beyond the centre of the polisher. 
3d. A rotation of the speculum performed in the 
same time as 37 of the first strokes; and 4th. A 
rotation of the polisher in the same direction about 
sixteen times slower. If these rules are attended 
to, the machine will give the true parabolic figure 
to the speculum, whether it be six inches or three 
feet in diameter. In the three feet speculum, the 
figure is so true, with the whole aperture, that it 
is thrown out of focus by a motion of less than the 
thirtieth of an inch, *‘ and even with a single lens 
of one eighth of an inch focus, giving a power of 
2592, the dots on a watch dial are still in some 
degree defined.”’ 
he twenty-six feet telescope thus executed, has 
ie resemblance to that of Ramage, but the 
ube, gallery, and vertical axis of the stand are 
counterpoised. It is used as a Newtonian tele- 
scope, with a small plane speculum, to prevent the 
image being deformed by oblique reflection, which 
is the effect of the front view. When the specula 
are not used they are preserved from moisture and 
acid vapors by connecting their boxes with cham- 
bers containing quick lime, an arrangement which 
Dr. Robinson had applied for several years to the 
Armagh reflector. 

When this telescope was completed, it became 
an object of high interest to ascertain its perform- 
ance. In doing this, Dr. Robinson had, as he 
remarks, ‘‘ the advantage of the assistance of one 
of the most celebrated of British astronomers, Sir 
James South ;’’ but the weather, the state of the 
air, and the light of the moon, between the 29th 
October and 8th November, 1840, were unfavora- 
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ble. The following is the substance of Dr. Robin- 
son’s report :— 


** Both specula, the divided and the solid, seem 
exactly parabolic, there being no sensible differ- 
ence in the focal adjustment of the eye-piece with 
the whole aperture of 36 inches, or one of twelve ; 
in the former case there is more flutter, but appa- 
rently no difference in definition, and the eye- 
piece comes to its place of adjustment very 
sharply. 

** The solid speculum showed « Lyre round and 
well-defined, with powers up to 1000 inclusive, 
and at moments even with 1600; but the air was 
not fit for so high a power on any telescope. 
Rigel, two hours from the meridian, with 600, 
was round, the field quite dark, the companion 
separated by more than a diameter of the star 
from its light, and so brilliant that it would cer- 
tainly be visible long before sunset. 

**¢ Orionis, well defined, with all the powers 
from 200sto 1000, with the latter a wide black 
separation between the stars ; 32 Orionis and 31 
Canis minoris were also well separated. 

‘**Tt is scarcely possible to preserve the neces- 
sary sobriety of language, in speaking of the 
moon’s appearance with this instrument, which 
discovers a multitude of new objects at every 
point of its surface. Among these may be named 
a mountainous tract near Ptolemy, every ridge of 
which is dotted with extremely minute craters. 
and two black parallel stripes in the bottom of 
Aristarchus.* 

‘** There could be little doubt of the high illumin- 
ating power of such a telescope, yet an example or 
two may be desirable. Between « and « Lyre 
there are two faint stars, which Sir J. Herschel 
(Phil. Trans. 1824) calls ‘ debilissima,’ and which 
seem to have been, at that time, the only set visi- 
ble in the 20 feet reflector. These, at the altitude 
of 18° were visible without an eye-glass, and also 
when the aperture was contracted to 12 inches. 
With an aperture of 16 inches, power 600, they 
and two other stars (seen in Mr. Cooper’s Achro- 
matic of 13:2 inches aperture, and the Armagh 
reflector of 15 inches) are easily seen. With the 
whole aperture, a fifth is visible, which Dr. R. 
had not before noticed. November 5th, strong 
moonlight. 

**In the nebula of Orion, the fifth star of the 
trapezium is easily seen with either speculum, 
even when the aperture is contracted to 18 inches. 
The divided speculum will not show the sixth with 
the whole aperture, on account of that sort of 
disintegration of large stars already noticed, but 
does, in favorable moments, when contracted to 18 
inches. With the solid mirror and whole aper- 
ture, it stands out conspicuously under al] the 
powers up to 1000, and even with 18 inches it is 
not likely to be overlooked. 

‘** Among the few nebule examined were 13 
Messier, in which the central mass of stars was 
more distinctly separated, and the stars themselves 
larger than had been anticipated ; the great nebula 
of Orion and that of Andromeda showed no ap- 
pearance of resolution, but the small nebula near 
the latter is clearly resolvable. This is also the 


* Dr. Robinson, in his address to the British Associa- 
tion, on the 24th August, 1843, stated, that in this tele- 
scope, a building the size of the one in which they were 
assembled pm under favorable circumstances, be 
easily visible on the lunar surface.—Alheneum, Septem- 
ber 23, p. 867. 
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ease with the ring nebula of Lyra; indeed, Dr. R. 
thought it was resolved at its minor axis; the 
fainter nebulous matter which fills it is irregularly 
distributed, having several stripes or wisps in it, 
and there are four stars near it, besides the one 
figured by Sir John Herschel, in his catalogue of 
nebule. It is also worthy of notice, that this neb- 
ula, instead of that regular outline which he has 
there given it, is fringed with appendages, branch- 
ing out into the surrounding space, like those of 
13 Messier, (Sir J. H.’s, 86,) and in particular, 
having prolongations brighter than the others in 
the direction of the major axis, longer than the 
ring’s breadth. A still greater difference is found 
in 1 Messier, described by Sir John Herschel, as 
‘a barely resolvable cluster,’ and drawn, fig. 81, 
with a fine elliptic boundary. This telescope, 
however, shows the stars, as in his figure 89, and 
some more plainly, while the general outline, 
besides being irregular and fringed with append- 
ages, has a deep bifurcation to the south.’’* 


In a paper entitled ‘* Observations on some of 
the nebule,”’ communicated to the Royal Society 
on the 13th of June last, Lord Rosse has given 
sketches of five of the nebule in Sir John Her- 
schel’s catalogue,t numbered 88, 81, 26, 29, and 
47, as seen in his three feet specula, and as soon 
as this paper is printed, the comparison of these 
drawings with those of Sir Joha Herschel, will 
exhibit the power of the new telescope, 

Fig. 26 of Sir J. Herschel’s catalogue, (Messier, 
27,) called the Dumb-bell Nebula, from its supposed 
resemblance to a dumb-bell, is shown by Lord 
Rosse's telescope to be a cluster of stars, or rather 
two clusters in close proximity, and, indeed, to a 
certain extent, blended together, and without the 
exact elliptical terminations of Herschel's figure. 

Fig. 81 of Sir J. Herschel’s catalogue, (Messier, 
51,) seen as an oval nebula by both these astron- 
omers, is found to be a cluster of stars remarkable 
for its singular appearance, the ramifications from 
iis southern extremity extending to a distance 
equal to its major axis, and giving it the appear- 
ance of a scorpion 

Fig. 45 of Sir J. Herschel’s catalogue is a per- 
fectly circular planetary nebula; but Lord Rosse 
has discovered it to be an annular nebula like the 
elliptical annular nebula in Lyra, (29, Sir J. Her- 
schel’s catalogue, and 57 Messier,) but very much 
more difficult to be seen. 

Fig. 49 of Sir J. Herschel’s catalogue is repre- 
sented as a remarkable round planetary nebula, 
containing three stars, one at each of the three 
vertices of an equilateral triangle ; Lord Rosse’s 
telescope shows this as along irregular patch, with 
about seven stars in it, grouped unsymmetrically. 


These are a few interesting examples of the 
manner in which the new telescope has resolved 
nebulw into stars, and has destroyed that symme- 
try of form in globular nebula, upon which was 
founded the hypothesis of the gradual condensa- 
uon of nebulous matter into suns and planets. 

Such is a brief account of the construction and 
performance of a telescope which Dr. Robinson 
characterizes as the most powerful that has ever 
been made. Its superiority to all other instruments 
must have been very gratifying to Lord Rosse, and 
might have justified him in resting from his labors, 
and enjoying the honor of having triumphed in so 


* Phil. Trans., 13833. P. 503. 
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noble an undertaking. But the instrumént was 
scarcely out of his hands before he resolved upon 
attempting the construction of another reflector, 
with a speculum six feet in diameter, and fifty feet 
long! This magnificent instrament was accord- 
ven undertaken, and within the Jast month has 
been brought to a successful termination. ‘The 
speculum has siz feet of clear aperture, and there- 
fore an area four times greater than that of the 
three feet speculum, and it weighs nearly four 
tons! The focal length is fifty-three feet. It was 
polished in six hours, in the same time as a small 
speculum, and with the same facility; and no par- 
ticular care was taken in preparing the polisher, as 
Lord Rosse intended to repolish it as soon as the 
focal length was ascertained to be correct ; but 
upon directing it to a nebula, the performance was 
better than he expected, and he therefore has suf- 
fered it to remain in the tube for the present. The 
second or duplicate speculum, not yet finished, is 
in every respect the same in size. It was only 
three weeks in the annealing oven, and is reckoned 


be good. 

he casting of a speculum of nearly four tons 
must have been an object of great interest, as well 
as of difficulty ; but every difficulty was foreseen 
and provided against. In order to ensure uni- 
formity of metal, the blocks from the first melting, 
which was effected in three furnaces, were broken 
up, and the pieces from each of the furnaces were 
placed in three separate casks, A, B, andC. Then 
in charging the crucibles for the final melting of 
the speculum, successive portions from cask A 
were put into furnaces a, 6, and c, from B into 4, 
c, d, and so on. 

In order to prevent the metal from bending or 
changing its form, Lord Rosse has introduced a 
very ingenious and effective support. The specu- 
lum rests upon a surface of twenty-seven pieces of 
cast iron, of equal area, and strongly framed so as 
to be stiff and light. There are twelve of these in 
the outer rim, nine in the next, and six sectors at 
the centre. Each of these pieces is supported at 
its centre of gravity on a hemispheric bearing, at 
the angle of a triangle of cast iron, these triangles 
being in their turn similarly supported at the angles 
of three primary triangles, which, again, are sup- 
ported at their centres of gravity by three screws 
which work in a strong iron frame, and serve for 
adjusting the mirrors. This frame carries also 
levers to give lateral support to the speculum, in 
the same diffused manner. This frame, which 
contains the speculum, is attached to an immense 
joint, like that of a pair of compasses moving round 
a pin, in order to give the transverse motion for 
following the star in right ascension. This pin is 
fixed to the centre piece between two trunnions, 
like those of an enormous mortar, lying east and 
west, and upon which the telescope has its motion 
in altitude. ‘To the frame there is fastened a large 
cubical wooden box, about eight feet a side, in 
which there is a door, through which two men go 
in to remove, or to replace, the cover of the mirror. 
To this box is fastened the tube, which is made of 
It is about 
40 feet long, and 8 feet diameter in the middle, 
and is furnished with internal diaphragms, about 
6! feet in aperture. The Dean of Ely walked 
through the tube with an umbrella up! 

This enormous tube is established between two 
lofty piers or walls of castellated architecture, 





about sixty feet high, one of which carries an iron 


‘semicircle, against whieh the tube bears when in 
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the meridian. The declinations, will, therefore, 
be given in this case by a circle and level, as in 
Troughton’s Transit Instruments. The celestial 
object is followed in right ascension by drawi 
the telescope from this plane through a range o 
fourteen feet, with a long screw, moved either by 
hand or by a clock, with a rate variable with the 
declination. ‘The hour angle will, in such cases, 
be obtained by another circle and level. The 
other pier carries the galleries for the observers, 
which, for fear of producing tremor, Lord Rosse 
was unwilling to attach to the tube. The galle- 
ries will consist of three stages, with some help 
from ladders, each stage being pushed forward in 
successiva from the top of the piers. 

This immense mass of matter, weighing about 
twelve tons, requires to be counterpoised, and Lord 
Rosse’s arrangements for this purpose are most 
ingeniously contrived. When in the zenith, the 
tendency of the telescope to fall is nothing, but on 
each side it gradually increases, and is a maximam 
at the horizon. The first plan of a counterpoise 
was this. A chain attached to the upper end of 
the tube passes over a pulley, and carries the coun- 
terpoise which rolls on a curved railway, which 
ean be so formed that the telescope may be in 
equilibriam through its whole range. The arrange- 
ments for this contrivance are already made, bat 
Lord Rosse iatends to try a much simpler method, 
in which the weight, in place of rolling, is kept 
attached to a fixed point by a guy, so that when 
the tube is low the weight acts to great mechani- 
cal advantage, and when high with less advantage. 

Such is a brief description of the noble telescope 
completed by the Earl of Rosse—a_ telescope 


gigantic even among the giant instruments which 


preceded it. In order to forman idea of its effective 
magyitude, we must compare it with other instru- 
ments, as in the following table, which contains 
the number of square inches in each speculum, on 
the supposition that they were square in place of 
round, 


Names of Makers. Diameter ofSpeculum. Area of Surface. 
Newton 1 inch 1 squ. ins. 

2°37 56 

20 

25 

81 

225 

441 

576 

1296 

2304 

5184 

8-4 10000 

To be executed ; 10 14400 

Lord Rosse’s two 6 feet 

specula combined t etiae 


In glancing over the preceding table, and mark- 


ing the rapid strides of the reflecting telescope, it 


is unpossible to restrain the mind from anticipating 
still grander achievements. If Sir William Her- 
schel made such a start a-head of his predecessors, 
and if Lord Rosse has taken such a flight beyond 
his first high position, may we not expect that he, 
or at least his successor in discovery, will execute 
the two instruments which we have placed below 
his own? Bat it is not merely in the course 
which has been already pursued, that we are to 
look for an extension of our astronomical knowl- 
edge. We have yet to try what can be effected 
by specula of moderate apertures and extremely 





long foci, in which the spherical aberration wil] 
almost disappear, for there can be no doubt that a 
true spherical figure can be more perfectly attained 
than a parabolic one. The value of fixed tele- 
scopes, too, kept in dry vaults of uniform tempera- 
ture, into which the rays are to be admitted by 
plain reflectors, remains to be tried ; and we ven- 
ture to propose as practicable, the combination of 
two or more specula in a single telescope. If a six 
feet spherical speculum has its circular diaphragm 
of siz feet converted into two of three feet each, 
the effect will be exactly the same as that produced 
by the combinations of two three feet spherical 
reflectors. Lord Rosse may, therefore, by the 
fine adjustments which he has already executed, 
unite his two siz feet mirrors, and thus produce a 
speculum with a proportional area of 10368 square 
inches, exceeding in surface our hypothetical spec- 
ulum of 8} feet! 

Bat our views must not be confined to the prin- 
ciple of reflexion. The Achromatic telescope may 
yet take the start of reflectors, as it once did ; and 
when we consider the successive steps of Lord 
Rosse's progress, we can scarcely doubt, that with 
his hands so skilful, and his héad so stored with 
the chemistry of fusion, and the physics of anneal- 
ing, lenses of flint and crown glass may yet be 
executed of gigantic magnitude, or even menis- 
cuses of plate glass to hold gallons of fluid for the 
construction of aplanatic object glasses. 

In cherishing these high expectations, we have 
not forgotten that the state of our atmosphere 
must put some limit to the magnifying power of 
our telescopes. In our variable climate, indeed, 
the vapors, and local changes of temperature, and 
consequent inequalities of refraction, offer various 
obstructions to the extension of astronomical dis- 
covery. But we must meet the difficulty in the 
only way in‘which it can be met, ‘The astrono- 
mer cannot command a thunder-storm to cleanse 
the atmosphere, and he must therefore undertake 
a pilgrimage to better climates—to Egypt or to 
India, in search of a purer and more homogeneous 
medium ;—or even to the flanks of the Himalay 
and the Andes, that he may erect his watch-tower 
above the grosser regions of the atmosphere. In 
some of those brief yet lucid intervals which pre- 
cede or follow rain, when the remotest objects pre- 
sent themselves in sharp outline and minute detail, 
discoveries of the highest value might be grasped 
by the lynx-eyed astronomer. The resolution of 
a nebula—the bisection of a double star—the 
details of a planet's ring—the evanescent markings 
on its dise—or perhaps the display of some of the 
dark worlds of Bessel—might be the revelations 
of a moment, and would amply repay the transpor- 
tation of a huge telescope to the shoulder or to the 
summit of a lofty mountain. 

In looking back upon what the telescope has 
accomplished ;—in reckoning the thousands of 
celestial bodies which have been detected and sur- 
veyed ;—in refiecting on the vast depths of ether 
which have been sounded, and on the extensive 
fields of sidereal matter out of which worlds and 
systems of worlds are forming, and to be formed 
—can we doubt it to be the Divine plan that man 
shall yet discover the whole scheme of the visible 
universe, and that it is his individual duty, as well 
as the high prerogative of his order to expound 
its mysteries, and to develop its laws? Over the 
invisible world he has received no commission to 
reign, and into its seeréts he has no authority to 
pry. It is over the material and the visible that 








he has to sway the intellectual sceptre—it is among 
the structures of organic and inorganic life that his 
functions of combination and analysis are to be 
chiefly exercised, Nor is this a task unworthy of 
his genius, or unconnected with his destiny. 
Placed upon a globe already formed, and consti- 
tuting part of a system already complete, he can 
searcely trace either in the solid masses around 
him, or in the forms and movements of the planets, 
any of those secondary causes by which these 
bodies have been shaped and launched on their 
journey. But in the distant heavens, where crea- 
tion seems to be ever active, where vast distance 
gives us the vision of huge magnitudes, and where 
extended operations are actually going on, we may 
study the cosmogony of our own system, and mark, 
even during the brief span of human life, the for- 
mation of a planet in the consolidation of the ne- 
bulous mass which surrounds it. 

Such is the knowledge which man has yet to 
acquire—such the lesson which he has to teach 
his species. How much to be prized is the intel- 
lectual faculty by which such a work is to be per- 
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But while all the phenomena in the heavens in- 
dicate a law of progressive creation, in which 
revolving matter is distributed into suns and plan- 
ets, there are indications in our own system, that 
a period has been assigned for its duration, which, 
sooner or later, it must reach. The medium which 
fills universal space—whether it be a luminiferous 
ether, or arise from the indefinite expansion of 
planetary atmospheres—must retard the bodies 
which move in it, even though it were 360,000 
millions of times more rare than atmospheric air ; 
and, with its time of revolution pen | shorten- 
ing, the satellite must return to its planet, the 
planet to its sun, and the sun to its primeval ne- 
bula. The fate of our system, thus deduced from 
mechanical Jaws, must be the fate of all others. 
Motion cannot be perpetuated in a resisting medi- 
um ; and where there exist disturbing forces, there 
must be primarily derangement and ultimately ruin. 
From the great central mass, heat may again be 
summoned to exhale nebulous matter ;—chemical 
forces may again produce motion, and motion may 
again generate systems ; but—as in the recurring 





formed ;—how wonderful the process by which | catastrophes which have desolated our earth, the 
the human brain, in its casket of bone, can alone | great First Cause must preside at the dawn of 


establish such remote and transcendental truths. 
A soul so capacious, and ordained for such an en- 
ee cannot be otherwise than immortal. 

ut even when all these mysteries shall be re- 
vealed, the mind will still wrestle with eager cu- 
tiosity to learn the final destiny of such glorious 
creations. ‘The past and the present furnish some 
grounds of anticipation. Revelation throws in 
some faint touches of its light ;—but it is in the 
indications of science chiefily—in the results of 
mechanical laws—that we are likely to find any 
sure elements for our judgment. In the creations 
around and near us all is change and decomposi- 
tion. The solid globe, once incandescent, and 
searcely cooled, has been the theatre of recurring 
convulsions, by which everything has been de- 
stroyed, and after which everything has been re- 
newed. Animal life in its varied organizations 
has perished, and written its epitaph upon imper- 
ishable monuments. Man too, though never ex- 
tinct as a race, returns one by one to his clay, and 
his intelleetual functions are perpetuated in the 
reproduction of his fellow. In the solar system, 
we see fragments of planets—asteroids, as they 
have been called—oceupying, in almost interlacing 
orbits, the place of a larger body ; and in the di- 
rection and amount of the annual and diurnal 
motions of the primary and secondary planets, we 
recognize the result of a grand creative movement, 
by which the sun, with its widely extended at- 
mosphere, or a revolving atmosphere itself, has 
cast off, by successive throes, the various bodies 
of the system, at first circling in gaseous zones, 


but subsequently contracted into planets and a 


sun. 
This system, so wonderfully formed, is again 
enchained with another more distant by an assem- 


blage of comets—a class of bodies which doubt-} Oxford.’’ 





each cosmical cycle—and, as in the animal races 
which were successively reproduced, new celestial 
creations, of a nobler form of beauty, and of a 
higher order of permanence, may yet appear in 
the sidereal universe. ‘‘ Behold, i create new 
heavens and a new earth, and the former shall not 
be remembered.’’ ‘* The new heavens and the 
new earth shall remain before me.’’ ‘‘ Let us 
look, then, according to his promise, for the new 
heavens and the new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.”’ 


Inon Cuurcu.—A church has been sent out to 
Jamaica, 2s a specimen, as many of the kind are 
likely to be required. The pilaster supports are 
of cast iron, on which are fixed the frame roof of 
wrought iron, of an ingenious construction, com- 
bining great strength with simplicity of arrange- 
ment ; the whole is covered with corrugated iron, 
and the ceiling formed of panelled compartments, 
covered with felt, to act as a nonconductor of 
heat. The body of the church is 65 feet by 40; 
the chancel, 24 by 12; a robing room and vestry 
are attached. ‘The windows are glazed with plate 
glass, one eighth of an inch in thickness; the two 
chancel windows and four others are of stained 
glass. The cost of this iron church is 1,000J. 
— Glasgow Chronicle. 


Witt or Dr. Datrox, F.R.S.—The will of 
Dr. John Dalton, late of Manchester, has been 
yroved in Doctors’ Commons, by W. Nield, Esq., 
Peter Clare, Esq., and the Rev. W. Johus, the 
executors, each of whom have a legacy of 19 
guineas. The deceased gives 3000/. to his execu- 
tors, ‘to found a professorship of chemistry at 
To the Society of Friends at Wigton, 


less carry on some reciprocal intercourse for the ,; Cumberland, 3007. To the School of the Society 


benefit of both. 


Composed of nebulous matter,| of Friends at Ackworth, York, (attended by de- 
they may yet be consolidated into habitable globes ; | ceased for 20 vears,) 500/. 


To Dr. Henry, late 


and resembling in aspect the vast nebule which fill | of Manchester, but now of Hertford, all his man- 


the sidereal spaces, and forming a part of our own| uscripts, &e. 


His gold and silver medals, pre- 


system, they countenance the theory, that the} sented to him ‘* by the Royal Societies of London,” 
nebule which the telescope cannot resolve may be; he bequeaths to the Manchester Philosophical 
the pabulum out of which heat and motion are to| Institution, of which he was the late president. 
form new systems, where planets, thrown off from | To his housekeeper he gives 200/., and the remain- 


a central nucleus, will form new abodes of life and| der of his property to various relations. 


intelligence. 





The per- 
sonal property is sworn under 4000/, 
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From the Christian’s Monthly Magazine. 
CHRISTIANITY IN NORTH INDIA. 


“* Sketches of Christianily in N. India.” By the 
Rev. M. Wutxinson, Missionary. London: 
Seeley. 


Tuere is no place that can be so interesting to 
Englishmen, not only in a political, but a religious 
point of view, as India. We cannot but feel that 
the many millions whom Previdence has placed 
under our sway, are looking up to us for light and 
guidance ; and we cannot remember without shame, 
and, we would fain hope, earnest repentance, the 
neglect with which we have treated the enormous 
population so wonderfully subjected to us. It was 
long considered our best policy, in the government 
of India, to discourage, and even to restrain, any 
attempts towards the conversion of the natives, it 
being supposed that such attempts for the over- 
throw of their long-established religion, would lead 
to disaffection and rebellion. This feeling has 
now, in @ great measure, passed away; and there 
have been governors of India, who, without any 
deep conviction themselves of the truths of the 
Gospel, have yet held it unwise to be ashamed 
among foreigners, of the religion for the profession 
of which they were respected at home. And not 
only has this bar been removed to the spread of 
Christian truth over the vast continent of which 
we are speaking, but, a far greater hindrance is 
gradually giving way to the power of the Gospel. 
The almost heathen conduct of professing Chris- 
tians among the Company’s officers, both in the 
civil and military employ, giving the lie, as it did, 
to all the teaching of the missionaries, was, of 
course, a sad eyesore even to the more respectable 
heathen, and was an insuperable bar to the pro- 
gress of the truth. The scoffing or the earnest 
and philosophical Brahmin—of both of which 
kinds there were many among the vigorous oppo- 
nents of Christianity—readily took this apparently 
practical argument, and referred to the conduct 
of the professors of Christianity as an answer to 
the invitation to adopt that faith. Remonstrance 
was vain. The fruits of the religion for which 
they were called upon to relinquish the time-hon- 
ored superstitions of ages, were but too visible. 
The argument against their own faith, from its 
obscure and cruel rites and practices, fell to the 
ground—overthrown apparently, and, to a heathen, 
satisfactorily, if not with strict logical accuracy, 
by the retort upon Christianity itself. This obstruc- 
tion, however, to the advance of truth exists no 
longer, or, at all events, to no greater extent than 
it does, unhappily, in our own and other Christian 
churches. Among the employés in India are many 
zealous and active Christians, always ready to 
lend a helping hand to the missionary cause. 

We have, indeed, reason to lament that the 
everlasting Gospel has made no greater way among 
the vast population of our Indian possessions. 
We are apt, when we see the great outlay of 
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money, and life, and energy, with which a mere 
handful of converts have been purchased, to wax 
impatient, and to ask for the tokens of His coming, 
who will come in His own appointed time, and not 
before. ‘‘ Why tarry the wheels of his chariot?” 
is the involuntary question that rises to the lips of 
every friend of India, of every lover of his God. 
The fields are white to the harvest, the laborers 
(though far from sufficient) are many; and yet 
the results of the reaping are but scanty. We re- 
member our long neglect, and are now anxious to 
expiate it by double activity and success; and 
God, as it were, in punishment, makes us wait, 
and puts off the day of victory. Unless we are for- 
ward, however, to recognize the overruling power 
of Him who “ sitieth above the waterflood and re- 
maineth a King forever,’’ we shall be tempted to 
despair when we look at the apparently small 
effect which we have as yet produced. The wor- 
ship of Brahma and Buddha flourishes, to all out- 
ward appearance, as before; and the converts to 
Christianity are but few and scattered, and many 
of them doubtful in their allegiance. Indeed, 
the character of the Hindoos—subtle, deceit- 
and cringing, as it is described by those 
who know them best—seems little calculated to 
receive the plain and truthful religion of Christ. 
The wonderful polytheism of the country, with 
its thousands and tens of thousands of divinities, is 
by no means a good preparation for the reception 
of the doctrine of one holy and just God. 

But, notwithstanding all these discouragements, 
(and we have been far from overstating them,) 
there is much hope for India. In no other place 
has the providence of God been more clearly mani- 
fested in preserving and extending British influence 
and power; to no other part of the globe has God 
sent more faithful and zealous preachers of His 
truth. The names of Brown, Buchanan, Henry 
Martyn, Corrie, Middleton, Heber, Thomason, and 
others, among our own missionaries, and those of 
Kiernander, Schwarz, Wertbrecht, &c., among 
foreigners, recall to our minds much self-denial, 
and wonderful zeal and activity, in the cause of 
Christ. India has now its bishops, its archdeacons, 
and regular clergy. The laborers in this portion 
of the Lord’s vineyard, though separated by great 
distances from each other, have no longer that 
perfectly isolated, unsupported position, which 
they once had. They enjoy more extensively the 
sympathy of Christian brethren, the advice and 
aid of experienced bishops; they are gathered 
together at visitations ; they labor on a more uni- 
form plan, and make more united assaults on the 
citadel of heathenism. The effect of this greater 
concentration of missionary exertion is already, as 
it appears to us, apparent in the greater permanence 
and more steady increase of churches planted in 
various parts of India, in the more orderly regula- 
tion of the communities that thus arise, and their 
less dependence upon the labors of this or that 
individual minister. We cannot conceal from 
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ourselves that more concentration still is neces- 
ary; but we are convinced that the good effects 
arising from the system now beginning to be pur- 
sued in India, will lead the rulers of our church 
to increase its efficiency to the best of their 
wer. We trust, at some future time, to be 
enabled to lay before our readers, in detail, 
what has been done, and is doing, in our Eastern 
possessions; but, for the present, we must con- 
tent ourselves with a few extracts from Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s interesting volume. The plan which is 
pursued in this work is to sketch the characters, 
and give a brief account of the labors, of those who 
have done anything towards the conversion of 
Northern India. We shall extract u few passages, 
as they appear to us likely to interest our readers, 
without reference to any connected order. The 
first attempt towards communicating to India the 
blessings of an established church, with its accom- 
panying advantages of order, discipline, and com- 
bination, was made by one whose name is well 
known to every student of missionary history. 


**In the month of November, 1803, Mr. Buchanan 
first communicated his thoughts on the expediency 
of an ecclesiastical establishment for British India, 
in letters to the Archbishop of Canterbury and to 
the rest of the episcopal bench, having previously 
submitted them to the Marquis Wellesley. The 
reply which he received from the late Bishop Por- 
teus, confirmed and encouraged him in his deter- 
mination to bring that important subject before the 
public. His object was to point out the expedi- 
ency of such a measure, ‘both as the means of 
perpetuating the Christian religion among our 
own countrymen, and as a foundation for the 
civilization of the natives.’ The inadequate state 
of the clerical establishment in India at that 
period, for the great purposes of the instruction 
and religious communion of our resident coun- 
tryman, formed the first part of the memorial. 
In the second part he supposed such an establish- 
ment to have been given to India, and proceeded to 
consider the result with respect to the native 
population. After describing in just and forcible 
terms their actual condition—the pride, immoral- 
ity, and bigotry of the Mahomedans, and the vices, 
enormities, and barbarities of Hindoo superstition 
and idolatry—Mr. Buchanan argued out the poli- 
icy of attempting to civilize and improve their con- 
dition. He writes: ‘ Their apathy is extreme, 
their prejudices daily weakening in every Euro- 
pean settlement, divided in an opinion political 
and religious, more tenacious of custom than of 
opinion; and thus to disseminate new principles 
among them is by no means so difficult as it is 
frequently represented.’ 

“The third part of the memoir strongly con- 
firmed the practicability of the proposed plan of 
ultimately evangelizing the nations of Hindostan. 
Many interesting facts were stated relative to the 
existence of Christianity in India from the earliest 
ages, and particularly respecting the native Chris- 
tians on the coast of Malabar. 

** The memoir was, with great propriety, and in 
@ strain of dignified and impressive eloquence, 
dedicated to his grace the then Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 


‘In an appendix to the memoir there is a vari- 
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ety of very important information on the supersti- 
tions of the Hindoos, tending powerfully to correct 
the erroneous opinion so commonly entertained of 
them at that period as a mild, humane, and inof- 
fensive race.”’ 




























The deep wisdom of Dr. Buchanan’s proposal 
is well shown in a letter addressed by him to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; in which he draws out 
the reasons which induced him to think that an 
ecclesiastical establishment would be a considera- 
ble advantage to the missionary cause in India. 





























** ¢ Permit me, my lord, in the name of the few 
representatives of the English church in Asia, to 
offer to your grace the tribute of affectionate con- 
gratulation, and to express our hope that the glo 
of Messiah’s kingdom may be manifested to all 
nations of the earth during the period of your ad- 
ministration. 

***Our hope of evangelizing Asia was once 
founded on the college of Fort William. Buta 
rude hand hath already touched it; and, unless 
the Imperial Parliament interpose, it will soon be 
said of this great and useful institution, which en- 
lightened a hemisphere of the globe, ‘ Fuit illium 
et ingens gloria.’ Its name, however, will re- 
main ; for its record is in many languages, and the 
good it hath done will never die, for it hath taught 
many the way to heaven. Had the College of 
Fort William been cherished at home with the 
same ardor with which it was opposed, it might in 
the period of ten yearg have produced translations 
of the Scriptures into all the languages, from the 
borders of the Caspian to the sea of Japan. 

““* An idea seems to have gone forth in Eng- 
land, that Lord Wellesley founded his college 
merely to instruct the Company‘s writers. Lord 
Wellesley founded the College of Fort William to 
enlighten the Oriental world, to give science, reli- 
gion, and pure morals to Asia, and to confirm it in 
the British power and dominion. 

“** Tt is the opinion of intelligent men in India, 
that the formation of an extensive ecclesiastical 
establishment is a measure which, during the 
present revolutions of Europe, will tend greatly to 
confirm our dominion. It is certain that nothing 
could more alarm the portentous invader of na- 
tions than our taking a religious possession of 
Hindostan. Five hundred respectable clergy of 
the English church established in our Gentu 
cities, would more perplex his views of conquest 
than an army of fifty thousand British soldiers. 
The army of fifty thousand would melt away in 
seven years ; but the influence of an upright cler- 
gyman enone natives of his district would be 
permanent. He would be to them in time their 
mouth and mind, and speak for them peace or 
war. Friendly, admonitory, social intercourse, is 
what is wanting to enchain the hearts of the peo- 
ple of Hindostan, and to make them our people. 

*** The toleration of all religions, and the zeal- 
ous extension of our own, is the way to rule and 
to preserve a conquered kingdom. It is certain that 
men are ruled virtually by the church, though 
ostensibly by the state, in every country. The 
seeds of moral obedience and social order are all in 
the church. 

***One observation I would make on the pro- 
posed ecclesiastical establishment. A partial or 
half measure will have no useful effect. A few 
additional chaplains ean do nothing towards the 
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bishop is wanted for India; a sacred and exalted 
character, surrounded by his bishops—a venerable 
personage, whose name shall be ter than that 
of the transitory governors of the land; and whose 
fame for piety, and for the will and power to do 
good, may pass throughout every region. 

*“*We want something in a spiritual or 
temporal sense, for the abject subjects of this great 
eastern empire to look up to. They cannot con- 
ceive themselves in a settled state without a Sul- 
tan of Maha Raja. They are incapable of free- 
dom, for superstition keeps men in childhood. 
And yet they have neither king nor emperor; 
they have neither national temple nor high priest ; 
they are a mixed multitade, who have no common 
sentiment of truth or falsehood, of right or wrong. 
Every man contradicts his neighbor, and the 
Europeans tell them they are all nght. 

‘** Spiritual power, with means of instruction, 
is wanting to awaken to life this sluggish and 
inert life. Vegetating in ignorance and passive 
misery, they want a sacred guide, who shall take 
them by the hand and lift them up, and look them 
in the face, and express some interest in their hap- 
piness. The success of the solitary missionary 
demonstrates what would be the powerful effect 
of the whole church, 

***Tt will be a satisfaction to your grace to 
know, that the translation of the Scriptures into 
the oriental Janguages still proceeds with spirit, 
though many do not smile on our Jabors, A few 
individuals have devoted their slender means to the 
furtherance of this good work, but these private 
resources will soon fail. commencement, how- 


ever, in the translations is of vast importance. 
They are begun ‘in faith ;’ leave to the Divine 


Author to bring to a happy termination (though 
not, perhaps, in our time) His own most holy 
Word. 

*** We have it in contemplation to bring the 
great question of giving the Scriptures to the hea- 
then, before the public in a few weeks, and to 
move the subject at all the presidencies in India at 
the same time. The Protestant mission here 
must be used as the engine to effect this design, 
(wielded by the power of the college,) seeing we 
have no church of our own as a corporate body 
and the duration of the college is uncertain. If 
the public voice shall favor the proposal, an im- 
mense sum will be subscribed, and the translations 
will be carried on under happy auspices. I con- 
sider that the success which has hitherto attended 
the translation of the Seriptures, is a token for 

ood, and the best ‘ sign’ we have at present that 
rovidence means to preserve to us this country.” 


Among the names of those to whom the Church 
of Eayland owes much for the fulfilment of her too 
long neglected duty in India, that of Corrie stands 
very high. We are glad to hear that a memoir of 
him is about to appear; as anything that can be 
preserved of the life of so good a man, must be 
acceptable to the Christian public. In the mean 
time, Mr. Wilkinson furnishes us with a few par- 
ticulars, which we gladly avail ourselves of, 


‘ The name of Corrie is associated with the best 
benefactors of India. Buehanan, who labored till 
he made the woes and wants of India pierce the 
ear of England, was .his friend. The humble, 
laborious, and spirtual-minded Brown leved him 
tenderly. Henry Martyn, who laid all his splen- 





did talents at the foot of the cross, devoting them 
to the Lord, who redeemed him with His own 
most precious blood, loved Corrie as an only 
brother. And Thomason—amiable, talented, and 
ure in heart—the friend, companion, and fellow- 
aborer of these devoted men—felt a holy joy in 
the success of Corrie’s labors, and entertained for 
him a brother's tenderness and regard. 

** Bishop Heber, whose name will live, loved 
Corrie, and thought he promoted his Saviour’s 
cause in promoting his faithful servant. Bishop 
Turner, a profound theologian, an elegant scholar, 
of enla mind, and most spiritual in his affec- 
tions, and possessing, in a high degree, discrimi- 
nation of character, entertained for Archdeacon 
Corrie a warm attachment and a brother's love, 
which was most cordially returned by Corrie’s 
tender and devoted spirit. Brown and Turner 
were his first, and last, and most beloved friends. 

‘The Rev. Daniel Corrie having been nomi- 
nated a chaplain on the Bengal establishment, 
arrived in India towards the close of the year 1806, 
in the 29th year of his age, full of love to his 
Saviour and of devotedness to his ministerial 
duties. His college friend, Henry Martyn, was 
then in Caleutta, burning with zeal, and bright 
with sanctified knowledge and Christian love. By 
Brown and Martyn he was warmly welcomed, 
and most affectionately did these friends regard 
each other, and earnestly seek India’s real welfare 
from the sole Giver of every good and perfect gift. 

‘* For a few months after Mr. Corrie’s arrival in 
India he continued in Calcutta, rejoicing many 
hearts by the evangelical plainness and purity of his 
preaching, and by the fervor of his zeal and holi- 
ness. His first station in the Muffusi/ (up the 
country) was Chunar, where he soon was able to 
speak to the natives in Hindostanee, of which he 
had acquired the rudiments during his voyage out. 
He engaged a native Christian to teach and cate- 
chise, and established schools to instruct native 
children in the truths of the Gospel. Benares, 
about twenty miles distant, had also the benefit 
of his visits and ministrations. He loved his 
Saviour ardently, and for his Saviour’s sake. he 
loved the people among whom the Lord had placed 
him. This love he manifested by preaching the 
Gospel, establishing schools, and erecting churches. 
By the assistance of his friends, of whom one of 
the foremost was Dr. J. Robinson, brother of the 
late archdeacen, he raised a small church at Se- 
crol, soon after another at Benares, and in 1818 
the beautiful church at Chunar, after a model of 
the one he served in England, together with a 
small chapel at Buxar, for the poor invalid sol- 
diers and their wives, who were chiefly native 
women. At this place he located a native cate- 
chist, by whom a native school was formed, in 
which Christian principles were fully and success- 
fully taught. Mr. Corrie left Chunar in 1810, to 
join his friend Henry Martyn, and to unite with 
him in ministerial labors at Cawnpore. Here he 
continued not much more than one year, being 
forced, by a severe attack on the liver, to relin- 
quish his duties for a season and proceed to Cal- 
cutta, and thence, as soon as possible, to sea. 
Mr. David Brown went with him in the same ship 
in a dying state. Tempestuous weather drove the 
ship back almost a wreck, and about a fortnight 
after, Mr. Brown's spirit was relieved from the 
troubles of life and entered into glory. Mr. Corrie 
soon after embarked in a ship bound to Mauritius: 
but again a storm arose, and the vessel was 
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obliged to put in at Vizagapatam. His health 
having improved, he prosecuted his voyage no 
farther, but returned to Calcutta before the close 
of the year. 

«This was an important period of his life. In 
November, 1812, he married Miss Myers, who 
proved to him a help-meet from the Lord. Her 
mind was strong, her judgment excellent, her 
natural talents cultivated with great care, and her 
affections purified and regulated by the Word and 
Spirit of Ga. Afier twenty-four years of happy 
union, Mrs. Corrie died in December, 1836, to be 
followed, alas! in six short weeks by her hus- 
band. 

‘* Mr. Corrie being appointed to Agra in 1813, 
took with him that venerable servant of Christ, 
Abdul Messeh, who had been brought to the 
knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus by Henry 
Martyn, and baptized the year before by David 
Brown. Abdul was, indeed, a convert; and 
being converted, he strengthened his brethren, and 
brought souls to the Saviour. A native congrega- 
tion was soon formed at Agra, and soon counted 
fifty members. The Word of the Lord grew and 
prospered; but, within two years, a dangerous 
attack on the liver drove Mr. Corrie from India 
for a season, to visit his native land. During a 
stay of about two years in England, he was much 
engaged in preaching for the Church Missionary 
Society, and in turning the hearts of British 
Christians to the spiritual destitution of their fel- 
low-men in Hindostan. On his return from India 
with Mrs. Corrie and an infant daughter, in the 
middle of 1817, Benares became the scene of his 
ministrations and devoted labors. It was while 
here that he raised, through the help of friends, 
the fine and beautiful church at Chunar, (his first 
station,) and the chapel at Buxar. At this time 
he devoted much of his care and thoughts to the 
Church Missionary Society, by establishing schools 
in connexion with the Society for the Christian 
education of Hindoos and Mahommedaus. 

“In 1819, he became presidency chaplain. 
While filling this important office he pursued his 
plans and exertions in the cause of education, and 
with great cordiality, weleomed and aided that 
excellent and indefatigable lady, Mrs. Wilson, in 
her arduous efforts to promote native female edu- 
cation. 

“The gifted Bishop Heber conferred on Mr. 
Corrie the appointment of Archdeacon of Calcutta, 
in the year 1823, on the death of Dr. Loring; an 
appointment which reflected high credit on that 
amiable prelate’s judgment, and associated the 
weight of seopeeehillay and high office, with the 
meekness, humility, experience, fervent piety, and 
talent of Corrie ; thus making them all more influ- 
ential for the promotion of true religion and the 
good of the church. 

‘“* His appointment to the archdeaconry did not 
entirely prevent him from doing something person- 
ally for the native congregation so dear to him. 
Besides the addresses which he never failed to 
address to them whenever opportunity offered, he 
translated, at the desire of Bishop Middleton, 
Sellon’s Abridgment of Scripture, the Prayer-book 
and many of the Homilies, into Hindostanee. He 
likewise drew up Outlines of Ancient History in 
English, for the benefit of native youth. The 
third edition of that simple and excellent work 
was considerably enlarged, and was translated by 
another hand. [ts great value consists in the tone 
of pure Christian principle which pervades it, 


making all history prove that ‘sin is the reproach 
of auy people,’’ and that ‘righteousness,’ and 
righteousness alone, ‘ exalteth a nation ;’ that all 
good cometh of God, and all evil from the corrupt 
heart of man. 

‘*The deep interest which Archdeacon Corrie 
took in the cause of scriptaral education, led him 
to project a classical and English school, denomi- 
nated the ‘ Calcutta High School,’ which valua- 
ble institution was organized and finally established 
by the judicious and holy Bishop ‘Turner, the suc- 
cessor of Bishop Heber. 

‘In 1834, after a sojourn of nearly twenty- 
eight years in India, Archdeacon Corrie was 
called to England to be raised to that high station 
in the chureh for which the grace of God had so 
eminently qualified him. His natural powers and 
qualifications, a humble view of himself, simplicity 
of heart and purpose, unbounded benevolence, and 
a calm, sound judgment, being so sanctified by the 
Divine Spirit, and so turned into the channel of 
holiness, rendered him the object on which all 
eyes looked and many hopes rested, when Madras 
was erected into a bishopric. His striking humil- 
ity, his eminent zeal, his devoted fidelity to the 
cause of simple evangelical truth, his transparent 
purity of character, and spirituality of mind; his 
calm judgment, his firmness in essentials, and his 
liberal views, were the religious and intellectual 
endowments which raised high hopes of his being 
a truly eminent bishop. Nor did his exceeding 
urbanity and gentleness, his condescension to all, 
his affectionate attention to the young, and his 
extraordinary winning voice and look, fail to be 
reckoned up amongst those characteristics which 
drew towards him the hearts and hopes of thou- 
ands. 

** On Trinity Sunday, 14th of June, 1835, Arch- 
deacon Corrie was consecrated Bishop of Madras, 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishops 
of Lichfield, Carlisle, and Bangor. The Univer- 
sity of Cambridge conferred upon him the degree 
of LL.D. On the 25th of October his lordship 
landed at Madras, and on the 28th of the same 
month was installed in the cathedral church of 
St. George’s. He preached his first sermon on 
the following Sunday, from Gal. vi. 14, * God for- 
bid,’ &e. 

**The choice to be the first Bishop of Madras 
fell on this venerable servant of God; and never 
was choice wiser, and never were fond hopes 
more fully realized. Every chaplain and mission- 
ary rejoiced, thanked God, and took courage. 
Time was daily ripening and mellowing every 
Christian grace, and developing every talent. 
Our venerated bishop brought the Christian expe- 
rience and the fruits of a thirty years’ ministry in 
India, to bear upon all that eame before him. 
Never did kindness and gentleness, patience and 
forbearance, and consideration for the opinions of 
others, shine more conspicuously than in Bishop 
Corrie; and never were the necessary qualifica- 
tions of firmness, dignity, and wisdom, more se 
arated and purified from every base alloy, than im 
the beloved subject of this imperfect and unworthy 
tribute.’’ 

That the course of missionary exertion in India 
was by no means plain and smooth in the days of 
Dr. Buchanan, will be clearly perceived from the 
following passage. Dr. Buchanan thus writes to 
Colonel Macaulay : 








***T am on the eve, I fear, of a rupture with the 
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government. The cause is the 1. They 
are endeavoring to restrain the exertions of the 
missionaries in Bengal. I have not yet interfered ; 
and, I trust, it will not be necessary, for I love 
peace, and not war; particularly at the moment 
of my leaving the country. But I shall do my 
duty, and leave the event to God!’ In another 
letter, dated Oct. 12, he writes: ‘ The attack I 
announced to you in my last, has not been yet 
made. I wish you were at my side during the 
storm. I have friends, but they are not soldiers. 
I am the forlorn hope, and yet I have not twelve 
men. Nay, more; my friends tell me I must be 
killed. The assault, however, must be made, but 
whether by silent escalade at the midnight watch, 
or by heavy and hot battery at noonday, I have not 
yet determined. I think the latter.’ 

‘* The rupture with the supreme government, to 
which Dr. Buchanan here refers, was of a very 
serious and unpleasant nature. The occasion was 
a course of sermons preached in the presidency 
church on the Christian prophecies, which proved 
so acceptable to some of the congregation, that 
they expressed a wish he would permit them to be 
printed. ‘To this request he acceded, and prepa- 
rations were made accordingly. On transmitting, 
however, an advertisement to the government 
Gazette, announcing the intended publication of 
his discourses, he was surprised to find that the in- 
sertion of it was refused, that an order had been 
issued to the other printers forbidding them to pub- 
lish the obnoxious notice. Shortly afterwards he 
received a letter from the chief secretary to the 
presidency, desiring that he would transmit the 
manuscript of his sermons on the prophecies for 
the inspection of government. ‘To this unexpected 
demand Dr. Buchanan gave no immediate answer. 
It had long been the subject of painful observation 
to him, that on the departure of the Marquis 
Wellesley, during whose administration the spirit 
of promoting learning and religion in India, had 
been general and ardent, a sees contrary dispo- 
sition was manifested ; as if it had been previously 
restrained by its pretence. This first appeared 
under the administration of Sir George Barlow, 
and had been acquiring strength ever since. 

‘* Lord Minto had now assumed the supreme 
government ; and as several measures were adopted 
which appeared to Dr. Buchanan to operate very 
unfavorably for the interests both of learning and 
religion, he deemed it his duty, before he quitted 
Bengal, to address a memorial to his lordship, in 
which he particularly directed his attention to the 
character and tendency of those measures ; and in 
so doing explained his reasons for declining to 
comply with the wishes of government respecting 
the sermons on the prophecies. 

‘**'The memorial was published some years after- 
wards by Dr. Buchanan* in his own vindication 
and defence, and evinced, as it has been well ob- 
served, ‘the temperate firmness of a man who, 
knowing that the Gospel is the power of God unto 
salvation, is neither ashamed to profess, nor afraid 
to defend it.’ The memorial states the four fol- 
lowing facts: First, the withdrawal of the patron- 
age of government from the translation of the Hol 
Scriptures into the oriental tongues, Second, 
attempting to suppress the translation of the Holy 
Scriptures. Third, suppressing the encomium of 
the honorable the court of directors, on the vener- 
able Missionary Swartz. And, fourth, restraining 
the Protesiant missionaries in Bengal from the ex- 


* See his Apology for promoting Christianity in India. 
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ercise of their functions, and establishing an im- 
primatur for theological works. Not a word of 
reply was vouchsafed, but the memorial sent home 
with unfavorable animadversions, &c.’’ 


The following testimony regarding the need of 
Bibles in India, before the operations of the society 
commenced there, will be read with interest, as 
being from the pen of Bishop Corrie. It will tend, 
also, to refute the attacks so often made upon what 
is called the throwing away of Bibles, attributed 
to the Bible Society. The fault may exist, but 
assuredly it is not a common one ; nor is it half so 
much to be deprecated as the practice of withhold- 
ing the Scriptures, on the principles of reserve in 
communicating religious knowledge, now so as- 
siduously inculeated by many members of our 
church. 


** At the period of the formation of this society, 
(1831,) I was sent, in the course of Providence, to 
the chief presidency of India. The Scriptures, 
even in the English language, were extremely 
scarce, and only to be purchased at an enormous 
price. Pocket Bibles of the plainest sort cost £1 
sterling. The Scriptures, therefore, were not 
very plentiful amongst the military, to whom my 
labors were at first more particularly directed. 
With what thankful joy they received the supplies 
sent out to that country by this society, I cannot 
express. No sooner did they hear of its existence 
than they applied for supplies from it, &c. This 
thirst for the Word of God led to the formation of 
an auxiliary society in Calcutta. The ladies 
parted with their ornaments and the expensive 
portions of their dress, and in a few days—one 
thousand pounds sterling was realized. The serip- 
tures have since been translated and extensively 
circulated. Not only are they eagerly sought 
after, but extensively read, and been the means of 
the conversion of many. Many instances might 
be given. The following was noticed: ‘ A youth 
of sixteen, while reading in the New Testament in 
one of the schools, a chapter in St. Matthew, sud- 
denly rose up and said to the missionary—* I wish 
to be baptized.’’ On being questioned as to his 
motive, he laid his hands upon his heart, and said, 
‘“*] am sure that is the Word of God.’’ The most 
efficient native missionaries were schoolmasters, 
who, in teaching the Scriptures, had themselves 
received the truth in the love of it, and felt its 
saving power.’ A son of a Brahmin, nineteen 
years of age, who was in a consumption, was 
taken to the banks of the Ganges, and while lying 
there was heard to call upon the name of the Lord 
Jesus. His friends rebuked him, and desired him 
to call upon the name of Harri, chief of the fairies. 
He replied, ‘ You may call on whom you please, 
but Jesus is the name that brings peace to my 
soul.’ A schoolmaster was heard uttering this 
dying prayer :—‘ O thou Son of God, thou knowest 
that I have believed thy gospel, and that I have 
taught it faithfully to the children!’ He almost 
immediately expired. I firmly believe that many 
are in this way obtaining a saving knowledge of 
God in Christ, and silently passing on to heaven 
without any profession before men. 

** Very many instances of a similar nature are 
known to the writer of this sketch, which may 
hereafter be noticed. For the present the reader 
is referred to the last deeply interesting report of 
the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society, and also to 
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the last report of the Parent Society, in which he 
will find detailed the number of versions printed 
and circulated by the society up to the present 
time. I cannot have distributed less than 20,000 
portions of entire copies in the Persian, and Hin- 
dostanee, and Hindoo languages, during my resi- 
dence in India, over a district in extent as large as 
all Ireland.”’ 


We cannot conclude, for the present, without 
giving an extract or two from some hitherto un- 
published letters of Henry Martyn, in Mr. Wilkin- 
son’s possession. The two following letters to his 
brother, serve only to confirm the many testimonies 
which we already possess of the zeal and energy 
with which he resolved to keep God in all his 
thoughts and devoted himself to his missionary 
labor : 

** © Dinapore, Nov. 23, 1809. 

‘«*Mirza wants to go to bring his wife, and I 
am not willing to Jet him till he has finished cor- 
recting the Parables and we have done with the 
Epistles. So he works like a man in earnest, and 
keeps me so employed that I have hardly time to 


set pen to paper for you. Colonel and Mrs. P. 
assed on Friday. e dined on board their 
hedentiw. Sabat was delighted with the colonel, 


not having often met with a faithful man, as he 
said, among the gentlemen of the sword, and I was 
also much gratified and comforted in him. Mr. 
and Mrs. Robinson, from Allahabad, have sent me 
aletter. The disputes this week with Mirza and 
Moorad Ali have been more than usually interest- 
ing: there seems a real interest in Mirza to know 
whether Mahometanism is founded on any rational 
evidence or no. Though he is always for identi- 
fying the two religions, yet I can often prove to 
him, of course, that if he is a strict Mahomedan he 
will perish, according to our Word. One day, 
when he confessed it, he said in great earnestness, 
sir, why won't you try to save me? On my ask- 
ing what I should do for him, he wished me to go 
to Phoolwarhee, to discuss the subject with the 
learned men there. I told him I was willing to 
go, but did not see why he might not ask for him- 
self. Mirza said to Moorad Ali one day, ‘It is 
absolutely impossible that the Scriptures could| 


have been changed,’ and I believe that Mirza thinks | 


so—hence the passages he meets with in the 
Epistles, and those which I read to him from the 
prophets, strike him very forcibly. Still, the 
divinity of Christ and the Trinity are stumbling- 
blocks to him: for Moorad Ali also is staggered. 
He confessed with seeming earnestness that they 
had received Mohammedanism only on a blind 
faith, and that if some great Shekhool-Islam, whom 
he mentioned, could net give satisfactory evidence 
for their religion, he should embrace the Gospel. 
All this is since the coming of Sabat. He is a 
precious acquisition to me as well as to the church, 
and grows, I think, in grace. He opened his 
heart very fully to me a few days ago, and con- 
fessed that, for the three years he had been a 
Christian, he had not enjoyed peace of mind and 
freedom from fear, because of his indwelling sin. 
As his fears, I perceived, arose partly from igno- 
rance of the Gospel plan of salvation, | endeavored 
to unfold it to him, On the same occasion he said 
many things on his weanedness from the world, 
and related some interesting anecdotes respecting 
the vicissitudes he had met with in life, which had 





tended to show him its vanity. He said that now 
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his heart was like a broken glass, fit only to be 
given to the glass-maker. Respecting our going 
to Persia, he argues thus: If in this room there 
are but six chairs, which are not enough for it, and 
none in the other, we must take one or two and 
earry them thither. What answer have you for 
thist Thus my letter is despatched with great 
rapidity.’ ’’ 
***Cawnpore Dec. 5, 1809. 

***The youth Ramsley has been with me the 
whole morning, allowing me no time to converse 
with you, or do any other work. He is good na- 
tured and entertaining, but sadly given to lounging, 
and there is no sporting doors out of Cambridge. 
He has been telling me a great deal about P——. 
Poor P ! Labitur mfelix. He is spoken 
against everywhere in a way that sometimes gives 
me pain and offends me ; but what can be said in 
reply? He has given too much cause for it. You 
do not seem to have conversed with Mrs. D—— : 
she professes great humility and simplicity, but no 
real seriousness I believe. We shall have more 
and more reason every day to rejoice in our fee- 
refusing determination. Last Monday night I set 
out, and at the end of the first stage was obliged 
to stop, as the bearers there had only been sent 
from Cawnpore that day. 1 had a wretched night, 
and next morning on the way had much ado to 
keep myself from fainting. I called to the bearer 
for water, but there was none to be had ; however, 
the mercy of God saved me from a swoon, which 
might have lasted to death. I reached the Jumna 
in the afternoon, and found the party encamped on 
the opposite side, not at Culpee, but a long way 
below. The ladies were the two eldest Miss 
Macans; very modest, well-behaved young wo- 
men. Mr. Richardson made two warm attempts 
to induce me to accept some Company’s paper— 
said he should be much flattered, that he was nota 
poor man, like the military. But I was inexor- 
able: flecti nescius. By Mr. Cecil’s advice, after 
the example of Cato, I have learned to say no. 
Parson has subscribed 800 rupees to the Bible So- 
ciety ; you and I are to pay 100, according to Mr. 
Brown. I have given directions to have as much 
given for me as for you, and not more. 1am now 
out of debt, and overflowing with rupees. I wish 
I could meet with an opportunity of sending my 
debt to you; but I shall see you, 1 hope, fave to 
face. If you cannot get to Meerut, I think it is 
better you should take half my duty, than vegetate 
at Futtyghur. On Sunday | preached to the dra- 
goons, my chief and only congregation now. The 
artillery are encamped without the station: my 
audience at head-quarters consists almost entirely 
of ladies. On Sunday evening I was requested to 
baptize Colonel Wood's daughter. I consented, 
but told them I would not stay to dinner. Mrs. 
L—— said there would be only themselves and 
one lady ; so I promised to stay, as I had no com- 
pany at home. But I bitterly repented ; for soon 
a crowd of dragoon officers came in, and, instead 
of having an opportunity of introducing conversa- 
tion suitable to the Lord’s-day, 1 was obliged to 
sit and hear nothing but nonsense. I lifted up my 
heart in prayer continually, that this might not be 
sin to me, and I thought with longing affection of 
those dear societies of saints then engaged in prayer 
and praise. The general is very rough and un- 
civil—not more so to me than to others; but he 
treats us all like upper servants: so, as I have 
nothing to gain by fawning, I keep aloof from him, 
perhaps more than I ought. To-night there is a 
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huge party at his house to meet Shumsheer Bah- 
adoor, Nawab of Bundleeund: the particulars of 
this you may expect next week. Sabat is returned 
from Lucknow, but returns to spend his Christmas 
with Baillie. He brought testimonies from the 
true heir of the Persian throne and a variety of 


other Persians, that he is no learner, as the Ben- | 


galee Moonshee called him ; but what is better, he 
is willing to revise his work and make it more 
easy. I have had a long letter from Mr. Brown, 
but only about the translations. Have you got 
the Missionaries’ Hindee Gospel! I think it is 
tolerable. A letter from —— says he is guing to 
Agra. There are some serious reflections in his 
letter. After professions of friendship, he adds— 
What a heart-breaking thing if we should not meet 
in heaven! And then goes on to say that the 
danger is on hus side ; A says, that he prays con- 
stantly for grace to declare all God's truths, though, 
indeed, they are but one.’ ”” 


Two other letters point more directly to his 

preaching to the natives. 
‘** March 5, 1810. 

*** Yesterday I had to preach to two very small 
vongregations—their aggregate not fifty: you, I 
suppose, were laid up, and P., perhaps on a sand 
bank ; so that little was done in Hindostan Proper 
yesterday. But such fruitless days shall not con- 
tinue much longer. If it cannot be said that the 
day has broke, let us hope that we see the morning 
star. 


«« Let the glorious day approaching 
On their grossest darkness dawn ; 
And the everlasting Gospel 
Spread abroad thy glorious name! 


***T was not very well pleased with my dis- 
course to the beggars, yesterday, (about 500,) be- 
cause I fear J hurt their prejudices without remav- 
ing them. On God's grant of flesh to Noah, I 
said, Therefore we kill and eat. If God had con- 
sidered one animal more holy than another why 
did He not say so? If, for instance, a cow had 
been accepted, why did He not say so? There 
was a dead silence, and nothing said after it.’ *’ 


** * Jan. 1, 1810. 

*** At church we have from twelve to sixteen ; 
at the balls Satan gets a hundred, though one reg- 
iment is gone. Every night almost they are at 
it. Yesterday, at the general's request, the sa- 
erament was administered; no one attended but 
himself and the ladies. It was a cold season. 
Yesterday, after the sacrament, on observing to 
the general that | wished the young men had fol- 
lowed his example, he said, * Why, yes; though 
it is a very serious thing, we ought not on that ac- 
count to be deterred from it.’ The first speech I 
ever heard from his lips that ever tended to serious- 
ness. His iron heart will, perhaps, melt; but he 
could not bring himself to kneel at the sacrament. 

** * Now for my congregatien of the poor and the 
blind, the lame, the maimed. I went without fear, 
trusting to myself and not to the Lord, and accord- 
ingly | was put to shame; that is, I did not sue- 
ceed half so well as on the preceding days. I 
shuffled and stammered ; and, indeed, I am per- 
suaded that there were many sentences the r 
things did not understand at all. I spoke of the 
dry land, rivers, &e. Here I mentioned Ganga, 
good river, but others as good—God loves Hin- 
doos, but does He not love others too? All are 
alike before God. He hath made of one blood all 





nations of men. Some applauses—some hisses. 
Number about 550.’ ”’ 


The effect of this preaching was singularly 
great; proving, most clearly, that God's word 
will never return unto Him void, but will accom- 
plish that which He pleases, and prosper in the 
thing whereto He sends it. It will teach us, ivo, 
to trust in the Lord, even when we see no visible 
fruit of our exertions ; believing that His delay is 
for wise and good purposes, and that He will has- 
ten it in its time. 


*** Tt was in the end of the year 1809, Mr. Mar- 
tyn commenced his singular labor of preaching to 
the Faqeers; about 500 met every Sunday eveu- 
ing atdis residence. He used to stand on his cha- 
buta while they filled the grass-plat round it. It 
is searcely possible to describe these objects ; no 
dreams nor visions excited in the delirium of a 
raging fever could surpass these realities. They 
were young and old, male and female, tall and 
short, athletic and feeble, bloated and wizened, 
some clothed with abominable rags and matted un- 
combed hair, locks streaming down to their heels, 
every countenance being hard and fixed as it were 
by the continued indulgence of bad passions. Such 
was the congregation which assembled every Sun- 
day evening in Mr. Martyn’s domain. The plan 
which he adopted in his instructions to these poor 
wretches was to urge the moral duties, as summed 
up in the ten commandments, and the course was 
not finished when he left Cawnpore. The writer 
ean also assert, from her own recollections, that 
Mr. Martyn in these discourses constantly endea- 
vored to prove the need of a Saviour. This was 
at times sufficient to call forth frequent bursts of 
anger, with shouts and curses, and deep and 
lengthened groans, passing from those most near 
to those farthest off, with hissings and threatening 
gestures, &c. 

*** This service was often carried on when the 
air was hot as from the mouth of an oven, when 
the red glare of the setting sun showed through a 
dry hot haze which parched the skin as with fever, 
and when the disease in his chest rendered it pain- 
ful to that child of God even to speak at all. Mr. 
Martyn was not aware, to the very last Sunday of 
his residence in Cawnpore, that any fruit what- 
ever had sprung from this particular portion of his 
labor ; me yet it was there, from those addresses 
to the Faqeers, that the most fruitful blossom of 
all the various bmanches of his ministry in India 
was to appear. 

***Tt happened one Sunday evening in the 
spring of the year 1810, that a party of young 
Musselmen were regaling themselves with their 
houkahs and sherbat in a Aiosh which overlooked 
Mr. Martyn’s garden whilst he was haranguing 
the mendicants below. If they called him a fool 
for his pains, it was nothing more than what his 
countrymen at Cawnpore were in the habit of con- 
stantly doing ; presently, however, they felt in- 
clined to have a nearer view of the assembly, and 
down they came and placed themselves before the 
front of the Bungalow, with their arms folded, 
their turbans on one side, and their lips drawn up 
in contempt. 

*** Forming one of this light and vicious group 
was a man afterwards well known in the mission- 
ary world, the Sheikh Salah, elias Abdul-Messeh. 
He was thus brought to hear Mr. Martyn’s ad- 
dress to the Fageers, in which it pleased God to 
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enable him to see that truth which was concealed 
from other eyes. It was then and there brought 
to his mind, that as the purity of the law is such, 
that man can never fulfil its demands, such a 
Saviour would be needful, who was not only able, 
but willing, to do for him that which he could 
never do for himself. When Mr. Martyn had fin- 
ished his translation of the New Testament, the 
book was given to this same Sheikh Salah to bind. 
He availed himself of this opportunity of reading 
the Divine Word, and this decided him in favor of 
Christianity. He afterwards became a burning 
and shining light to his people ; and as he lived so 
he died, in the faith of Jesus. 

** The time was approaching when Mr. Martyn 
was to leave Cawnpore; the last Sunday was 
come. Inthe morning he opened the Bungalow 
which had been prepared for a place of worship, 
the first Christian temple which probably had ever 
existed at Cawnpore. The occasion was an affect- 
ing one, and those who beheld the touching aspect 
of that man of God on that occasion never can for- 
get it. His usually pale face was flushed with 
the excitement, and the fire of hope and holy love 
seemed as it were to shine forth, and to express 
themselves in his address to the congregation with 
a force too strong for his feeble frame. All the 
usual party accompanied him back to his own bun- 
galow, and being arrived there he sunk almost 
fainting on a sofa. Soon, however, he recovered, 
and asked some one to sing a very favorite hymn— 
*<*O God, our help in ages past, 

Our hope for years to come ; 

Our shelter from the stormy blast, 

And our eternal home.’ 


“** The whole party met again in the evening on 
chabuta from whence Mr. Martyn was addressing 
the Fageers, for the last time. The last evening 
of his ministry was intensely hot. The audience 
was turbulent, grossly insulting, groaning and 
hissing, moving to and fro, and exhibiung human 
nature in its most frightful aspect. The murmur 
sometimes arose so loud as wholly to interrupt the 
discourse ; but as soon as silence was restored, Mr. 
Martyn’s voice was again heard, sweetly, calmly, 
yei powerfully, proceeding from the point in which 
he had been compelled to break off. Again the 
holy man was nigh to fainting when this exercise 
was concluded. That same evening the separa- 
tion took place; but never can those who then 
parted forget the expression of his pale counte- 
nance, or the lovely yet mournful smile which then 
rested on his features.’ ’’ 


We may well ask what blessings God has not 
in store for India, when He can bless her with 
such ministers as Henry Martyn? 

Maycuester.—Pustic Parks ano Watxs.— 
Scareely a week passes without bringing its own 
new and striking testimony to the deep interest felt 
in the promotion of this great object by all classes of 
the community. We have now the pleasure to re- 
cord the subscription of the clerks, salesmen, ware- 
houseinen, and porters in the warehouse of the firm 
of Messrs. J. and N. Philips and Co., Church-street. 
Including all classes of employés, youths, porters, 
&c., we find that ninety individuals in this establish- 
ment have coutributed the very large and liberal 
amount of £221 2s. in aid of the fund for pub- 
lie parks. We regard this as one of the most re- 
markable contributions yet made towards this ad- 








mirable object.— Manchester Guardian. 
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Copper Trape.—An article in the Swansea 
Journal directs attention to the great and increasing 
importance of the copper trade with India. It ap- 
pears that ‘‘ in the years 1835-6, 1836-7 and 1837-8, 
the importation of this article amounted on an aver- 
age to the value of 2,575,000 rupees (257,500/.), 
but the last of these years had so heavy a propor- 
tion as to cause a glut in the market, which was 
felt to some extent til] 1841, when the average of 
three years was 2,126,000 rupees, or 212,600/. 
The trade then recovered rapidly, the average of 
1841-2 and 1843-4 being 3,243,000 rupees, and 
the proportion of the latter year amounting to no 
less than 42 lakhs, or 420,000/."" The writer 
goes on to observe, that as ‘* the only use to which 
copper is as yet turned, is in manufacturing the 
domestic utensils of the Hindoos, who no sooner 
emerge from abject poverty than they hasten to 
exchange their earthenware for dishes and water- 
pots of brass,’’ an increase in the demand for 
copper shows an improvement in the social condi- 
tion of the natives, which opens further prospects 
for British commerce. The writer modestly adds, 
that ‘* the increase in the copper trade may be set 
down by some persons as the result of mere tem- 
porary speculation ; but he adduces the increase in 
the trade carried on with America in the same 
article as a proof that our export may be set down 
as legitimate. We have no doubt whatever that he 
is perfectly correct, for we find that the export 
trade, from reference to the table of exports in 
metals, iron, and steel, has fully shared in the 
prosperity which has attended every branch of our 
commerce in 1844. The excess of the exports in 
metals (including iron, steel, copper, brass, and 
tin) over those of 1843 amounts to 730,000/. 
Hardware and cutlery during the same period 
show an increase of 250,000/. ; cotton manufac- 
tures, upwards of 2,000,000/. sterling; earthen- 
ware, 120,000/.; linen manufactures, 250,000/. ; 
woollen manufactures, above 1,500,000/.; silk 
manufactures, 100,000/.; and raw wool nearly as 
much. As it was shown in the statement of the 
quarter's revenue, that our imports were in an 
equally increasing and satisfactory state, we think 
that the fears of disastrous effects from the new 
tariff must be by this time for the most 
allayed, especially the fears expressed so loudly of 
injury to the British copper trade.— Western 
Advertiser. 





Manvracture or Coau.—It is stated in a Toulon 
paper that considerable interest has been excited 
there by certain successful experiments made in the 
arsenal of that port, by M. Fouche, captain of a 
schooner of war, upon coal, By a peculiar pro- 
cess he is said to have discovered the means of re- 
converting small coal, or coal dust, at present 
unserviceable, into coal blocks, or solid rock mas- 
ses of coal. The ton of cval thus prepared in 
block could be rendered, it is said, at nine francs, 
(the ton, we suppose,) whilst the cost of the same 
coal from England would be 22 frances. Fresh 
experiments were about to be made in order to 
test the merits of this useful discovery. Should 
these be found to succeed, the discovery may prove 
of great advantage also in the coal districts of this 
country, and especially in the north, where im- 
mense masses of smal] coal encumber the ground, 
and daily accumulate, as not worth the charges of 
transport and shipment, because not generally 
suited for consumption in the parts to which coal 
is shipped from thence. 




























































THE INCENDIARY. 


From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
THE INCENDIARY. 


For time at last sets all things even— 
And if we do but watch the hour, 
There never yet was human power 

Which could evade, if unforgiven, 

The patient search and vigil long 


Of him who treasures up a wrong. Byron. 


Farmer Baciey’s premises at Barnholme were 
in a blaze! 

Who the incendiary could be ; when, pas 
what means, he could have fired a farmstead so ad- 
mirably watched, and never deserted ; a farmstead 
thronged with laborers, and from which the vigil- 
ant eye of the stirring owner was rarely absent,— 
was a puzzle that grievously perplexed the muddy 
brains of the Barnholme people. 

But, be the agent who he might, the fact was 
indisputable ; that none could gainsay. Flames 
were bursting from the outhouses ; and for the 
fourth time! The consternation of the owner, 
unequivocal as it was, did not preclude his catch- 
ing as they arose the most pressing exigencies of 
the moment, and promptly meeting them. Orders 
were calmly given, and, on the whole, ably carried 
out. Produce to some amount was burnt; and a 
valuable team of horses perished; but the dwell- 
ing-house and the rick-yard eseaped. 

But though Farmer Bagley was calm and si- 
lent, and apparently resigned, the most racking 
disquietude wrung his bosom. An enemy, it was 
clear, he possessed ; active, unscrupulous, and im- 
placable. That enemy—if a feeling of security 
was ever to be his again—he must detect and 
crush. The entire current of his life was changed. 
A career of distrust, suspicion, and hostility to- 
wards his kind was about to open before him. 
Hitherto he had been a prosperous man. He had 
been fortunate in having a most indulgent land- 
lord. He had not a single acre of bad land in his 
** take.’’ Neither drought nor blight had visited 
his fields. But on his heart prosperity had done 
its usual work—it had seared it as to the sorrows 
or sufferings of those around him. 

** Oh, bother their feelings !’’ was his expression 
in reference to his dependants ; for vain was every 
attempt to teach this prosperous man that upon 
the laborer kindness, either of look or language, 
told. ‘ Bother their feelings! what business, I 
should like to know, has a poor man with such 
things as those' His feelings should lie in his 
potato-garth and pig-stye. If his potato-rigs yield 
well, and his pig fattens readily, let him bless God, 
and be thankful : as to his feelings—let him pocket 
em!” 

Equally strange was his creed as to labor. He 
held most pertinaciously that the aged and help- 
less were useless members of society; a bitter 
** burden on the honest industry”’ of the producer ; 
and ‘* without any claim to the consideration or 
protection of the working part of the community, 
save that which the sentimental foolery of the 
daily press lent them.’’ He dwelt sonorously on 
the verse—how aptly can the unfeeling quote 
Scripture to their purposes !—* He that will not 
work, neither let him eat.’’ In his view the worn- 
out man, the decrepid woman, the idiot child, 
each of these was a Piages on the face of society : 
justice, as well as policy said,—‘* Away with it!’’ 

And yet Farmer Bagley’s society was courted 
by his class; and Farmer Bagley’s opinions were 
received on most subjects with marked respect. 
No man understood better how to crop land to ad- 





vantage No man was a better judge of cattle. 
No man watched the markets with a more wa: 
eye. And no man knew better how to tickle the 
fancy, or fix the judgment of a wavering customer, 
He was a pillar of the agricultural interest. Lord 
—— consulted him as to ‘‘ the resources’’ of an 
in-coming tenant. The steward took his opinion 

rivately as to the crops of a defaulter. Sir 

homas —— begged he would ride over his grass 
land, and ‘* say what it was fairly worth per acre ;” 
while the young heiress’ man of business would 
call, and ‘* put it to him confidentially’? whether he 
‘* was safe’’ in accepting for the minor a mortgage 
on a neighboring farm, the owner of which wanted 
an immediate of money. But with all his 

itude for business, and with all his natural 

rewdness, Bagley for once was at fault. Large 
rewards were offered. Inquiries, through public 
and private channels, were anxiously instituted— 
but issued in no result. No intruder, or interloper 
of any description, had been seen loitering around 
the ricks. The business of the farm had been 
going on as usual up to the hour of the fire ; and 
the Gissiee all concurred in asserting that none 
but the usual hands had been seen upon the home- 
stead. The neighboring landowners now inter- 
fered ; and at their instance London police were 
brought down to Barnholme. The conclusion 
these latter very speedily arrived at was remark- 
able enough. They informed the astonished Mr. 
Bagley that it was absurd to suppose the property 
had been fired by any stranger: they were satis- 
fied the act had been committed by some party at 
work upon the premises ! 

— this dictum Mr. Bagley rebelled most 
stout 


' 
sé 


That I will never believe,’’ said he, with an 


ominous frown. ‘A likely matter, truly! What 
servant in my employment would dream of such 4 
deed—much more pe to execute it! Palaver! 
— moonshine !—humbug !”” 

An opportunity was speedily afforded him of re- 
considering his opinion, On that day se’nnight an 
alarm of ‘‘fire,’’ for the fifth time, was given at 
the Barnholme household ; but to little purpose. 
No exertion could stay the progress of the devour- 
ing element. For six honrs it blazed, and roared, 
and revelled in the destruction it created. It was 
ample! Homestead, rickyard, barn, stabling,— 
all were one mass of smouldering ruins. Mr. Bag- 
ley was a homeless and well-nigh ruined man. 


A RECIPE FOR RICK-BURNING. 


Every country is full of blessings given by the hand of God; 
and in every country are those bissefngs more or less misused. 
If every child as he grows up were taught this truth,—taught to 
reflect how all men may have their share of these blessings who 
are willing to work for them, there would be no more danzer of 
such woe aa we have beencontemplating. It would then appear 
as impious as it really is to call God the author of sufferings 
which need never happen. Instead of crying to Him for mercy 
under intolerable misery, ali might then bless Him for having 
— his children on a fair fruitful earth, where all may 
ve their fill, and dwell in peace.—Miss Martineau. 

Some wicked wag has said that ‘‘ a catastrophe 
in a country village is an indescribable boon to its 
inhabitants : it ruffles the stagnant surface of their 
existence, and compels their muddy intellects to 
receive fresh impressions of men and things around 
them.”? Whatever smartness there may be in the 
satirist’s remark—and it has some little trath. 
mixed up with a strong dash of malignity,—it 
libelled the feelings of the good — of Abbot’s- 
bury. They regarded, one and all, the destruc- 
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tion of Mr. Bagley’s preee in the light of a 
personal calamity ; and bestirred themselves with 
commendable unanimity to detect the perpetrator. 
At one stage of the investigation it came out inci- 
dentally that on each occasion when the home- 
stead was fired, whether that event occurred late 
or early in the evening, an old pony named ‘* Chir- 
rup,” and a blind bullfinch called ‘* Swell,’’ were 
of the premises. Those who conducted the in- 
quiry made light of the circumstances ; character- 
ized it as ‘* wholly unimportant ;’’ and declined to 
make any minute respecting it. Not so a young 
springald of an attorney, who on behalf of some 
insurance office watched the proceedings. He 
attached weight to the incident ; and quietly satis- 
fied himself as to the party who fed the bird, and 
rode the pony ; and when he found that Zachary 
Theaks, a half-witted laborer on the farm, an 
orphan, wretchedly poor, and only tolerated for 
his physical strength, and the gay good humor 
with which he would grapple with any amount of 
toil, was the owner of ‘** Swell,’ and the special 
protector of ‘* Chirrup,’’ from that moment did the 
fledgling attorney bend all his energies to prove 
that this poor imbecile lad was in a guilty sense 
cognizant of each fire, if not the actual incendiary. 

ever did conclusion appear more improbable! 
That Theaks, who seemed to have scarcely two 
ideas ; who had lived on the farm from childhood ; 
who was friendless ; and dependent for his daily 
bread on Mr. Bagley’s good opinion; that he 
should originate or execute a scheme so frightful 
in its results to his employer, was a supposition 
sufficiently unnatural and extravagant. In Attor- 
- Keenwit’s brain it had, however, obtained a 
lodgment ; and while he is beating about for evi- 
dence to support his case, Jet us revert to the past, 
and see what clue it will afford to the perplexities 
of the present. 

oe e a * * * 

The shades of a summer’s evening are gather- 
ing around Holme Farm. Near its rustic porch 
stands a florid-looking young man, with angry 
eye, and consequential air: opposite him may be 
seen—bare-headed—a meagre, ill-clad, middle- 
aged laborer, whose anxious face well accords 
= his supplicating accents and humble atti- 
tude. 

“I've nothing more to say, Tom,’’ said the 
young man,—he was evidently the employer of 
the care-worn being who almost crouched at his 
feet ; ‘* the damage was caused by your folly ; and 
you, and no other, shall make it good.”’ 

“The traces, sir, were old—very old,” re- 
turned the other; ‘‘ worn out, sir, indeed—if 
you "ll believe me : and Jumper is so fractious and 
restive in harness that no living man can hold him 
when he’s in his tantrums.”’ 

“Hold him! Say at once, fellow! that you 
were drank, and dropped the reins.”’ 

“Drank, sir! Where was the drink to come 
from? It’s not to be had, sir; it’s not to be had 
with my wages !"’ 

‘Ho! ho! Insolent, as well as careless !’’ 

‘No, sir,—no,”’ interposed the other eagerly ; 
“but when a man’s spirit is roused, rash words 
will follow.’’ 

“Then, why pratet You know my meaning? 
All to be made good by to-morrow evening, 
thoroughly ; mind, no atching! You'll be more 
careful another time. Ha! ha! ha! You under- 
stand me ?”’ 

The poor fellow looked np piteously in his mas- 














ter’s face. No word, no gesture of acquiescence 
escaped him. After a short pause he said, ina 
low, husky voice, his gaze riveted on his employ- 
er’s features, as if to watch the effect of this final 
appeal,—‘* My wife, sir, and child, are both down 
in the fever; the doctor says that Zachary isn’t 
likely to get over it.” 

‘** Well! that’s your business, not mine. You 
don’t mean to say that wife and child belong to 
me, do yet” 

A harsh, sneering laugh wound up the sen- 
tence, and the speaker turned upon his heel, with 
the complacent air of one who fancies he has made 
a hit, 

*‘One favor, sir—one favor!’’ persisted the 
saddened dependant,—* the first J *ve asked for 
many years ; let Nicol or Gervis drive and litter 
‘Jumper’ for the future. He’s a vicious brute, 
and more than a match for me.”’ 

** Pshaw! nonsense !’’ 

** Master, listen to me this once,—but this 
once.”’ 

‘*No, Theaks; no servant shall choose his 
work upon ¢hese premises. Look after ‘ Jumper’ 
yourself, as usual.”’ 

‘*Then I can tell the upshot,’’ said the man 
mournfully ; ‘‘ 1 shall be found some morning cold 
and stiff beneath that brute’s heels, with my 
brains scattered from one side of his stall to the 
other.”’ 

‘* Then your lease will be a long one,”’ remarked 
Bagley jeeringly : ‘‘ don’t perplex yourself with 
imagining any such calamity. Kick as ‘ Jumper’ 
may, no brains will be forthcoming !”’ 

And with this bitter jest the master hastened to 
his well-plenished board; and the laborer hied to 
his infected cottage. 

But his unfortunate wife did not die. After a 
long and doubtful contest with disease, she arose 
from her wretched pallet a helpless, feeble, 
withered woman, ravenous for food ; but incapa- 
ble of the lightest labor to procure it. Nor did 
death claim his child. Seanty fare, few comforts, 
and most irregular medical attendance had been 
his ; but youth, and temperate habits, saved him. 
The victim was to be found elsewhere. 

On Mayday morning the elder Theaks was 
missing at the farm. He was wanted specially to 
fetch some sheep from a neighboring fair ; and Mr. 
Bagley was furious at his non-appearance. An 
hour passed ; and then inquiries were made at his 
cottage. His wife assured the messenger that the 
missing man had left his home as usual at day- 
break ; and expressed her conviction that he would 
be found busily employed in his master’s business 
on the premises. Doubts of this were expressed ; 
and by the agitated woman's — desire 
Zachary was sent out forthwith to seek him. The 
search lasted not long. A foreboding, which 
the lad could never well explain, Jed him to the 
stables. In ‘‘ Jumper’s’’ stall, deep down in the 
litter, trampled on, lacerated, crushed and marred, 
till his lifeless form had Jost all semblance of 
humanity, lay the unfortunate farm-servant. The 
party who discovered him was his own child. 

ever did an employer appear to less advantage 
than Bagley during the painful proceedings which 
necessarily ensued. The jury—an inquest was in- 
dispensable—unanimousl y demanded that ‘‘ Jump- 
er’’ should be shot: a condition which the coroner 
took care should be carried into effect. Not, how- 
ever, without considerable resistance on the part 


/of Mr. Bagley. * 
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** What?’’ was the exclamation of ihe indig- 
nant foreman ; ‘‘ is not the sacrifice of one valuable 
life sufficient? Is another human being to perish 
by the ungovernable fury of this vicious animal ?”’ 

‘* He ’s valuable to me,’’ was the owner’s sullen 
reply. 

‘* Do you consider his services equivalent to the 
risk of human life ?’’ was the rejoinder. 

‘* How am I to replace him?”’ said the farmer 
vehemently. 

‘* Your horse or the laborer; to which do you 
refer!’’ said a listening and thoroughly perplexed 
juryman. 

‘*Oh!’? was the answer,—an answer long and 
bitterly remembered,—‘‘ a laborer I can replace 
any hour of the day; such cattle are plenty as 
blackberries ; but for a fast trotter like ‘ Jumper’ I 
may search the world over !’’ 

** Life! sir, ire! weigh that, and recall your 
statements,’’ observed the foreman: ‘‘ they ate at 
this time indecent.”’ 

‘Indecent! what do you meart That horse 
cost me, first and last, five-and-forty guineas ; and 
it’s ad—d shame, because that fool Theaks got 
between his legs that I’m called upon to shoot 
him !”’ 

A howl of execration greeted this obnoxious 
statement; nor ceased till Bagley angrily quitted 
the apartment. 

But from one result of this burst of public feel- 
ing, Bagley, with all his hardihood, could not 
escape,—sullenly and angrily as he bent to it. He 
was told on all sides that the father having died in 
his service, he was bound by every consideration 
of mercy and justice to find employment for the 
son. 

‘*T expected to hear as much!” was the reply. 
A bitter oath followed. ‘* Well! let him come! 
The farm will be a hospital for idiots presently.’’ 

Poor Zachary ! such was his bidding to a home- 
stead watered with his father’s biood! Seanty 
fare, sneers, reproaches, open dissatisfaction, and 
not infrequent blows, accompanied him throughout 
his day of toil. But on him they made apparently 
little or no impression. From the hour he lighted 
on his father’s mangled remains his intellects 
seemed shaken. There was the childish smile, 
and the vacant eye, and the wandering gaze, each 
and all indicative of ** reason faltering in her seat.’’ 
But he was cheered with no pity. Why should 
het He was ‘‘a hewer of wood, and a drawer 
of water’’—no more! Harmless, silent, and un- 
complaining, he fulfilled the daily task imposed 
upon him: but all the life, and buoyancy, and dar- 
ing spirit of youth were fled. His heritage was— 
toil. On one point he was sensitive—nobly so— 
the disastrous position of his mother. The con- 
stancy, devotedness, and self-denial with which 

vor Feeble-mind ministered to her wants would 

ave reflected honor on the highest order of intel- 
lect. The best of his food,—his weekly wages 
entire,—any chance gratuity that he might have 
received ,—a showy flower,—fresh fruit,—all were 
carried to the bedside of his suffering parent. 
And all were unavailing. She became completely 
helpless ; could not move without assistance; a 
nurse was indispensable; and this latter append- 
age involved an application to the parish. Relue- 
tantly was it made; but its necessity was unques- 
tionable. 

Onee more did Mr. Bagley sustain a principal 
character. ‘‘ What!’’ was his remark when the 
appheation was mooted#‘ what, relieve Tom 
Theak’s widow ! 





Relieve a woman who lives in| with loathing. 
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her own house? They had better relieve me! J 
want it quite as much.” 

It was observed to him, in reply, that what he 
called ‘‘a house’’ was in reality a mud cottage, 
built by the poor woman’s late husband upon a 
corner of the waste ; reared with his own hands; 
had not a perch of land attached to it; and was, in 
fact, as rude and humble a dwelling as could she)- 
ter a human being from the blasts of winter. 

** Be it what it may,”’ returned Bagley, ‘ I claim 
it for the parish the moment she receives pecuniary 
assistance. henceforth it is ours.’’ ‘ 

A gentler spirit present recalled to him the ex- 
cellent character borne by Theaks, the deceased 
husband ; that he had never on any occasion been 
burdensome to the parish; that the honesty and 
industry of both husband and wife had been mat- 
ter of general notoriety. ‘* The poor creature,” 
concluded the speaker, ‘‘ must and shall be reliev- 
ed: it is inhuman to debate it.’’ 

** Did I say she was not to be relieved?” asked 
Bagley sharply. ‘‘ Give her relief, if so it please 
you, but not where she is; that house she quits!” 

** She will quit existence altogether ere many 
weeks are over. Why harass an unfortunate and 
suffering woman ?”’ 

** Why harass an unfortunate and overburdened 
parish? was the rejoinder. ‘‘ Relieve her by all 
means ; but remove her!”’ 

The party interested, who had risen from her 
bed to learn the decision of the ** assembled gentle- 
men,’’ begged they would ‘deal mercifully by 
her petition, and let her die where she was.’’ She 
would ‘‘ fain close her eyes where she had lived 
so many years; in the home which she considered 
her own; and which she and her husband had 
without assistance reared. She entreated—she 
implored them to heed her request.” 

Mr. Bagley was inexorable. His decision was 
in substance this. If she wanted parish assistance 
she should have it; but it should be afforded in a 
proper and authorized form. The workhouse was 
the place for parties cireumstanced as she was. 
She would then have every care, and every medi- 
cal attendance and assistance which she required. 
The cottage the parish would see to. That was 
their duty ; and he would answer for its due per- 
formance. 

The poor creature wept, and entreated, and 
prayed; grew almost frantic when she found no 
impression was to be made on the hard hearts 
around her ; said some things in her mental agony 
which were cutting, because perfectly true ; and 
some things that were foolish, because irrelevant 
and unavailing. The patience of the mecting be- 
ing exhausted, she was desired to withdraw. 

r. Bagley triumphed. 

Widow Theaks relinquished her cottage. But 
her tormentor might, without much “ violation of 
law,”’ have permitted her to occupy it to the last. 
She was an inmate of the workhouse somewhere 
about six-and-thirty hours. One of the nurses 
found her dead in her bed the morning but one 
succeeding her arrival. 

The anguish endured by the poor imbecile dur- 
ing the time his mother’s removal was agitated, 
determined on, and effected, was visible enough. 
He performed, as usual, his daily task ; and, 2s 
usual, in silence. To none did he make com- 
plant. From none did he seek redress. But 
moans deep, sad, and frequent, attested the con- 
flict he was then undergoing ; and from his food, 
eagerly devoured at other times; he now turned 
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His employer observed the change, and, as a 
matter of course, rowed him. 

‘‘ Zachary! what’s amiss' Is the meal-hour 
too early ; or the dinner itself not to your taste !”’ 

‘“‘ Heart won't eat!”’ was the idict’s reply. 

‘* Burn the fellow! He has more feeling than 
I thought for. But it’s misplaced. It’s his duty 
to feel for none but his master.”’ 

Oh, rare conclusion ! 

But to others the most inexplicable part of 
Zachary’s conduct was the manner in which he 
received tidings of his mother’s death. The first 
shock over, he became maryellously cheerful. By 
some strange, and to the bystanders inconceiva- 
ble process, his mind seemed relieved, thoroughly 
stayed, and satisfied. The moaning ceased ; his 
countenance cleared ; and he ate as usual. 

‘‘D—n the fellow!’’ cried Mr. Bagley; ‘he 
has no feeling at all. He cares no more about his 
dead mother than I do.”’ 

Three weeks after this conversation, the blaze 
was seen of the first fire upon the farm; and 
within ten days after the /ast, Zachary was an in- 
mate of the county gaol, charged with the crime 
of arson ; and awaiting his trial at the impending 
sssizes. They were to be held within a fortnight ; 
and little opportunity was thus afforded me of ob- 
taining an insight into the prisoner’s fears or feel- 
ings. Had the interval been longer, my impres- 
sions would probably have been as inconclusive ; 
for never was there a mind which more completely 
baffled the efforts of him who would master it. 


He listened calmly, and with interest, to the) 
spiritual instruction afforded him ; admitted noth- | 


ing ; denied nothing; but, if reference was made 
to his imputed share in the recent fires, met it 
with the shrewd remark ;— 

“T am fatherless and motherless; have no 
home, and no friends; I must eat, and I must 
drink ; then whoy should I destroy my only shel- 
ter upon this earth ?”’ 


| 





| 


witnesses, that on the evening of the last fire, 
when the roof of the dwelling-house fell in, and 
the total demolition of the farm-buildings became 
inevitable, Zachary was overheard to exclaim, 
with joyful emphasis,—‘‘ Quits at last !”’ 

Evidence substantiated, more or less, each of 
these points. The counsel for the prosecution 
then bowed, and said, ‘*‘ That was his case :’’ and 
the judge called upon Zachary for his defence. 
He, with the most awkward, clumsy, idiotic ges- 
tures, which human being could exhibit under 
evident excitement, begged the judge to call his 
master back, put him again into the witness-box, 
and question him to this effect :— 

Whether he (the prisoner) had not always 
** sarved’’ him as an honest and faithful ‘* sar- 
vant?’ Whether he had ever given him any 
cause for suspicion in the house, field, or farm ! 
Whether he had ever used any threatening or 
abusive language to his master, treat him how 
that master would? 

All which questions were answered most satis- 
factorily for Zachary. 

** Feeble-mind’’ then blurted out, with inde- 
seribable contortions, and the same silly, boorish, 
mindless smile, that ‘*‘ Farmer Bagley’s farmstead 
was his “whoame.’’ that he had “never had 
words’’ with his master, nor ‘‘ given him a sarcy 
answer in all his life ;’’ that he had ‘no other 
pleace to get to:’’ and then he looked up at the 
jury with a gay, good-humored glance, and asked 
whether ‘‘it was at all a /oske/y thing that he 
should go for to burn down the ‘ pleace’ where he 
got his bread? That was all he had to say about 
it!” 

The judge, who had watched him keenly while 
speaking, inquired if he ‘‘ could read t’’—** No.”’ 
—** Write ?’’—** No.’’—**Could he say the Lord’s 
prayer ?’’—** No.’’—** Could he say any prayer 
whatever ?’’—**IJss :’’"—and at a railroad pace 
Zachary delivered himself of the Apostles’ creed t 


His trial came on; and certainly no effort was| The judge looked immeasurably shocked, and 


spared by the prosecutor to convict him. The | commenced his charge. 


It was a glorious oppor- 


case was carefully got up; and to guard against | tunity for him to school the clergy. He had been 


surprise, Bagley himself sat by the leading coun- 
sel to prime him with minor details; to explain 
the position of the rickyard ; to point out its prox- 
imity to the house ; and its rambling, narrow, and 
tortuous access. In fact, it was scarcely possible 
for any party to gain admittance into the stack- 
yard without passing close to the house, and com- 
ing under the observation of one or more of its 
inmates. Hence it was inferred that the fires in 
question were kindled by no stranger, but by 
some individual well acquainted with the premises. 
That that individual was Zachary the prosecuting 
counsel said he should be able to establish but too 
clearly and decisively. 

The points most insisted on against the prisoner 
were his attachment to ‘* Chirrup’’ and ** Swell ;”’ 
the daily care bestowed upon them,—ah! the 
heart, however crushed and degraded, must have 
some object to cling to!—and the artful manner 
in which both bird and beast had been withdrawn 
from the farmstead a few hours previous to the 
outbreak of each fire, and placed beyond the reach 
of injury. To this fact was added another, the 
discovery, in a curiously contrived crevice of the 
loft where the prisoner slept, of some combustible 
materials, which, it was ascertained, would ignite 
upon the slightest friction. 








bred a Dissenter, and was never considered, at 
any period of his career, a fast friend of the 
church. At all events, he seized with avidity 
any opening for lecturing her ministers ; and this 
was too favorable an opportanity to let slip, He 
began in right earnest; talked of the distressing 
spectacle then before them ; insisted on the para- 
mount necessity of educating all classes of the 
community ; and expressed his fears that much 
and grievously that duty was overlooked by the 
clergy. 

As if, by the way, the clergy had nothing else 
to do ; ok neither the sick to visit, nor the dead 
to bury, nor infants to baptize, nor adults to marry, 
nor the aged to console, nor the vicious to reprove ; 
nothing, in fact, upon this earth to do; nothing 
which could possibly prevent their spending their 
entire morning in a national school, six days out 
of the seven, throughout their natural life ! 

The judge, in facet, like some other high official 
personages, was ‘‘ education mad !”’ 

** Teach the people !’’ was his text. But in his 
homily no mention was made of the much-forgotten 
truth, that, if the poor are to be made contented, 
they must be rep as well as éaugit; that, if a 
people are to be rendered happy, their backs must 


These were cireum- | be clothed, and their hunger relieved, as well as 


stances confessedly pregnant with suspicion ; and | their capacity cultivated. ‘These considerations, 


their unfavorable eff2ct was deepened by the ad-| “of the earth, earthy,” JIndge 
ditional fact, deliberately sworn to by two credible | He soared above them. Nay, so earnest was his 





overlooked. 
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lordship, that it seemed doubtful, at one time, 
whether he did not meditate charging the burning 
of Farmer Bagley's premises upon the indisposition 
of the clergy personally to superintend the working 
of national schools! But of this conclusion he 
stopped short. He then adverted to the evidence, 
rs summed up unquestionably in favor of the 
prisoner. He put it to the jury, more than once, 
whether they could convict, on mere circumstantial 
evidence, ‘‘a being like that before them, so pal- 
pably deficient in intellect’—(‘‘He’s not so 
simple as he looks !’? murmured Bagley apprehen- 
sively ;)—** so debased,—and so grossly ignorant.”’ 

The jury looked heated, hun and tired ; 
turned round for a few moments in their box ; and 
then, through their foreman, pronounced a verdict 
of ACQUITTAL. 

Mr. Bagley looked aghast. 

Zachary bowed grotesquely to the court, and dis- 
appeared. His comment on the entire proceeding 
was equivocal enough : ‘‘ Maaster, I hope, is quite 
satisfied ; Iam!” 


Many months after I had been relieved of the 
duties of my official situation,—that, I believe, is 
the received mode of expressing it,—I went over 
to Paris, and thence to St. Cloud. During an 
early walk before breakfast, I was overtaken by a 
groom, somewhat a te ae y dressed, in charge 
of a splendid English hunter. The symmetry of 
the animal was so perfect, and his action so noble, 
that, as he passed and repassed me, | paused for 
the pu of further and more leisurely observa- 
tion. ‘ he man seemed proud of his charge, and 
pleased with the admiration which the hunter ex- 
cited. Curiosity induced me to accost him, and 
inquire the name of the owner. The groom started 
at the sound of my voice, eyed me fixedly for a 
few moments, and then hurried off at a brisk pace, 
apparently annoyed and disconcerted. 

** Now,”’ thought I, *‘ if we had ever met before, 
I should say that that fellow has reasons of his 
own for wishing to shy me.”’ 

Averse to be baffled in my object, I addressed 
the same inquiry to a venerable personage,—from 
his dress, one who favored the ancien régime,— 
who was loitering near the spot. 

The old gentleman looked up with a cynical air, 
and snappishly answered, 

“The groom belongs—at least so I gather from 
his dress—to the son and heir of Iscariot the 
Second.”’ 

I was fairly gravelled, and begged, with due 
humility, for an explanation. 

‘**If you studied Scripture,”’? was the reply, 
seasoned with considerable acerbity of manner, 
** you would be well aware that Iscariot the first 
betrayed his Master ; Iscariot the second followed 
in his wake. ‘To an utter stranger it would be 
imprudent, sir, to explain myself further.”’ 

A bow, a shrug, a grimace followed, and the 


old gentleman mended his pace, and pursued his 
travels. 


** And this is France!” thoughtI. ‘* What a 
particularly agreeable, courteous, communicative 
set of people !”’ 

Feeling, and looking, I dare say, fairly bothered, 
an artizan accosted me, and, touching his cap, said, 
with great bonhommie, ‘‘ Monsieur seems embar- 
ree” :—is there any information I can afford 

im?” 

I repeated my question. 

“ That party holds some 
the ménage of the Duc 


appointment of trust in 
¢Orleans. English, 
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doubtless, from his features,—so much the better 
for him! Louis Philippe, and all the reigning 
family,’’—a bitter sneer intimated his strong af- 
fection for the dynasty,—‘‘ are peculiarly partial 
to the English le.”’ 

I doubted this; for I had reason to know that 
the wary usurper—the “ Fox of the Family,” as 
Talleyrand happily termed him—had, in more 
than one instance, met with contemptuous silence, 
or repulsed with superlative ingratitude, the rep- 
resentations of those who reminded him how, to 
their cost, they had served and aided his race, 
when in exile in England. 

His attachment, therefore, to English people, I 
viewed as somewhat apocryphal ; unless, indeed, 
it were based upon the sabia fi principle, “In 
SORROW succor us, in prosperity forget us!” 

My reverie would Oe, inated tag but was 
closed by the significant summary, softly whis- 
pered by my companion, ‘‘ Take courage, sir; we 
shall have the wHITE PLUME amongst us ere long !”” 

My sojourn at St. Cloud was nearing its close, 
and, amid the innumerable trains of thought which 
a foreign land suggests, the hunter, groom and 
Carlist were forgotten, when, on the last morning 
of my stay, I encountered the hunting cortége of 
the French heir-apparent. Two of his younger 
brothers were with him, the Ducs d’Aumale and 
Montpensier. As a whole, the group was bril- 
liant. In the rear, upon a spirited horse, which 
he managed with consummate skill, sat the English 
groom. Two turfmen—county York, in dark 
green cutaway coats, their country, calling and 
accent alike undeniable—stood a little apart, and 
criticised him. 

I listened,—why or wherefore I can scarcely 
say,—but such was the fact. 

** That fellow sticks well to his saddle, eh, 
Tom ?”’ said one. 

**No Frenchman upon earth ever taught him 
that seat,’’ rejoined the other. 

** Right, sir, right !’’ cried a third, a bystander, 
supplying, uninvited, his quota to the discussion. 
“Cary is English-born. The duke valhes him 

eatly—well he may !—he ’s invallible in a stable. 

ery fond of horses ; though, why he should be, 
seems wonderful, considering as how his own 
father was killed by one.” 

‘** How so?” 

** The beast was vicious—kicked him flat down 
in the stall, and then trampled him to death. I’ve 
heard Cary tell the tale scores of times.”’ 

‘« From what county did he come?” said I, 
with as much indifference as I could assume. 

**Can’t say ; but let his former service lie where 
it would, he ’d over him a cruel master—cruel to 
him—and cruel to an ailing, bedridden mother he 
had ; whom, poor soul! his master drove from her 
cottage a couple of days or so before she died. 
But he had a taste of sorrow himself at last ; and 
Cary lived to see it. His ricks an to catch 
fire! And so did his barn! And so did his 
house! And he experienced what it was to be 
turned out—homeless and houseless upon the wide 
world—as Cary’s bedridden mother had done ; and 
he liked it as little!’ You should hear Cary tell 
the story. It’s a rare tale to listen to: and gives 
a wholesome warning to the grasping and the 
cruel; of whom, I think, there is more than a 
sprinkling in all countries.” 

I hurried homeward. 

Who ‘Cary’”’ was; where this fire had hap- 
pened; and why, I had my suspicions: and 80, 
probably, has the reader. 
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From Hood's Magazine. 
THE BRACE OF BIRDS. 


BY J. T. HEWLETT. 


* See! on the one hand, death 
Or disappointed hopes ; 
The other punishment, 
Disgrace! 1 needs must choose. 


How w choose? I know not. Old Play. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tere is something very interesting nay, cheer- 
ing, to an old sportsman on the approach of ** the 
first.” This term, “the first,’’ is as clearly un- 
derstood by every one, gut sulphurea sustinet arma, 
to mean the Ist of September, as the term ‘“ the 
duke,” is understood by every one to mean the 
hero of Waterloo. Hercules ille, the day—the 
man. ‘The little prefix éhe, stamps the man and 
day with an unwithering celebrity. We might 
philosophize prolongedly on the advantages aceru- 
ing to every one to whom the prefix is assigned, 
from the hero to the favorite danseuse of the sea- 
son; but we will not—we will merely say, that 
we have no doubt in our minds that Shakspeare 
wrote, 


“ We thank the Jew for teaching us that word,”’ 


and not ‘* thee, Jew,’ knowing as he must have 
done, presciently, that wheu once his play was 
read or acted, no other Jew than Shylock could 
be dreamed of as the Jew; from his time down 
to the days of a Jew who figures in the pages 
of the cleverest novel of this day. 

But a truce to philosophizing. Let us ‘ hye 
on” to our little tale. 

Close to the borders of a large preserve, in the 
game-breeding county of Norfolk, stood a small 
farm-house with its snug convenient homestead. 
It was occupied by a new tenant, a respectable 
young man who had managed to save a sufficient 
sum from his wages as a bailiff or looker, to justi- 
fy him in taking a farm of sixty acres by the year, 
and a young buxom lass of twenty summers as a 
wife, on a lease for the life of one of them; what, 
] believe, the lawyers term a ‘lease of survivor- 
a 

rnold Dingly was bound in his agreement not 
to destroy, or permit to be destroyed, a single 
head of game on his lands, nor to use, or permit 
to be used, any gun, snare, net, or any other 
engine for the capture or destruction of a single 
rabbit. They, the rabbits, were the perquisites 
of the head keeper, who, although he was ordered 
to keep them down, took care that sufficient 
should be left undestroyed to produce him a pretty 
little addition to his income. 

Sampson Sharman, the head keeper of Erdleigh 
manor, was jealous of his rights and privileges, 
aud did not fail to let the tenants know that any 
encroachments on them would be visited with the 
severest punishment which the law allowed. As 
he had nearly a dozen men under him, upon whom 
he could call at any hour, to assist him in captur- 
ing, and, if necessary, attacking poachers, all the 
tenants upon the manor were subjected to a sys- 
tem of espionage, as effective as it was annoying, 
and so favorable was the light loamy soil of Erd- 
leigh manor to the increase of that anti-malthusian 
vermin, the rabbit, that no one could keep a bit of 
parsley or a bunch of pinks in his garden. Even 
the tops of the carrots and parsnips disappeared 
long before their roots grew to maturity. it was 
very vexatious to the tenants, but what did Samp- 
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son care for that? every pair of rabbits with their 
skins on was worth twelve pence to him in the 
London market. 

When the Dinglys came into the warren farm, 
it was just as the crops had been cleared off the 
land, about Old Michaelmas; and both Arnold 
and his wife were quite delighted at seeing the 
pheasants and hares coming in troops out of the 
neighboring coverts, and strutting and tip-upping 
about before their very doors as tame as their own 
poultry ; the partridges, too, would sun themselves 
in the ash-heap in the yard as coolly as if nobody 
ever meant to make game of them. 

When, however, the young wheats and tares 
began to appear, and shortly after disappear, under 
the ravages of the pretty pheasants and innocent 
hares, Arnold’s face grew daily longer and longer, 
and he began to think that his farm was not se 
desirable a one, or so cheaply rented, as he had 
fancied it to be when he took it. -He complained 
to the keeper, who merely smiled grimly, and 
told him that his orders were to ‘‘ keep up the 
game,’’ and that he should obey them. ‘The 
bailiff ‘had nothing whatever to do with the 
game ;’’ and when Arnold laid the case before 
his landlord, Mr. Oldstyle, one of the members 
for an adjoining borough, he was kindly assured, 
over a most excellent luncheon in the steward’s 
room, that the notion of game injuring a farm 
was all a mistake; that it was better to have the 
young wheats eaten off Jest they should grow toe 
frum and “ run to riband ;’’ and that in case any 
damage should accrue, due compensation would 
be allowed when he came to pay his rent. 

With this explanation and promise given in a 
bland, nay a kind, manner, Arnold was contented ; 
and when a troop of gunners arrived from town 
and country for a dattwe—that unsportsmanlike 
slaughter of the innocents—and he heard some 
two thousand shots fired, his mind was quite easv ; 
but when he saw in the country papers that at 
the battue at Erdleigh Manor, the well-stocked 
preserves cf Squire Oldstyle had afforded their 
well-known superior sport, and that 800 pheasants, 
500 hares and rabbits, 200 brace of birds, and one 
woodcock had been killed in two days, he was 
really afraid that the game would be extirpated 
and his landlord deprived of future sport ('). 
He did not know the game-breeding qualities of 
Norfolk, nor the game-preserving abilities of the 
Norfolk keepers. He had never examined the 
statistics of the county to ascertain how many of 
its rural population passed a few months yearly in 
its gaol for offences against the game-laws, nor 
how many perished in conflicts with keepers, nor 
how many keepers were foully murdered in. the 
execution of their duties. He had not the least 
notion, how many beer-shops had been epened in 
snug out-of-the-way places since the passing of 
the act, which were supported entirely by those 
whose ignorance was so great of the nature of 
meum and tuum, that they could not be persuaded 
that game was not mere ‘ wild animals,’ and 
their own property if they could sheot, net, suffo- 
cate, or entrap it. Arnold Dingly knew none of 
these facts, although they had been Jaid upon the 
table of the house at the request of some honora- 
ble member, printed in folio blue books, and even 
sold as waste paper to the butter-shops. But, 
says some honorable member, ‘‘ He ought to have- 
known it—the returns moved for were printed, 
published and circulated.’’ Alas! the only re 








turns that Arnold knew anything about were those 
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which he put into his vespertinal pipe, and which, 
like the honorable member's returns, ended in 
smoke. 

Arnold Dingly was too poor a man, and, as a 
mere cultivator of sixty acres, too insignificant an 
individual, to associate with the large and wealthy 
farmers around him. He could not afford to spend 
two shillings for dinner and five shillings for a 
bottle of wine after it at the market ordinary on 
market-days, so that he had no opportunity of 
learning from his brethren of the plough and har- 
row their opinions of the ‘* chances of the game’”’ 
doing him great or little injury, and at the one 
agricultural meeting which he attended nothing 
was said about the game except by one gentleman, 
an exchanger of game for fish and venison with a 
London poulterer, who ‘‘ looked upon the licensed 
sale of game as a great boon and preventive of 
poaching,’’ another who said ‘‘ that he had ascer- 
tained from a most scientific chemist that the 
bumbles of hares and rabbits and the juggings of 
partridges were fully equal in efficacy to the best 
— guano,”’—erge, game was to be pre- 
served. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Spring came and then summer, and before 
harvest Arnold Dingly’s corn-fields were drilled in 
all directions by the hares in forming themselves 
meuses. Under every hedge-row for some two or 
three yards not an ear of corn was to be seen ; the 
rabbits had taken care of them. ‘The beans and 

, as soon as they were ripe, were preyed upon 

the pheasants and wood-pigeons, and the seed- 
clover cut but a very sorry appearance. He 
heartily wished he had taken a farm far away from 


t@ preserve, but he bottled up and revoked the sigh 
that rose from the recesses—the cellar—of his 
bosom, when he oe of the promise made him 


that he should be fully compensated for his losses 
when his rent became due, though he had some 
doubts in his mind about the manner in which his 
losses were to be justly appraised. About the 
middle of August the crop was cut and gathered ; 
and the little homestead or rick-barton certainly 
gave no outward signs of the good farming of its 
tenant by the number aad size of its stacks. 

It happened that, when harvest was over, about 
two days before “‘ the first,’’ business called Arnold 
to a distant town. As his wife, for family reasons, 
was not in a state to bear the joltings of a market- 
cart as his companion, he saddled one of his Suffolk 

unches, a steady old wagon-horse, and set out 

y himself. The sale by auction which he went 
to attend as a purchaser of a few implements was 
not over until late. The sun had set when he 
mounted his nag; and as he had about fifteen 
miles to travel on a slow heavy beast, he did not 
stop to take any refreshment, but made up his 
mind to recruit himself and rest his nag at a small 
retired alehouse which he had observed as he 
passed it in the morning. 

He jogged on but not merrily, for his purebases 
had nearly exhausted his little store sadly reduced 
before by the payment of harvest-work. Still he 
jogged on, and getting hungry in spite of sad 
thoughts, wished that the alehouse might present 
itself to his eyes at every turning of the road. At 
length he came to the common, at the further side 

_of which, under a wide and lofty covert, he re- 
membered it stood. It was then dark. There 
was no moon to “give her light in the heavens 
that night,’’ aud a heavy dew spread itself over 
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the lowlands and hung suspended among the trees 
and hedge-rows. Arnold quitted the hard road for 
the turf by its side, thinking it would be softer and 
pleasanter for his horse’s feet. Thus he ap- 
proached ‘‘ The Horse Shoes”’ in silence, and was 
about to dismount to enter its doors, after tying his 
nag to the water-trough, when the sound of voices 
as of some quarrelling, and others in boisterous 
merriment, reached his ears. 

Arnold kept his seat and listened. He was not 
afraid of being robbed, for he had paid away nearly 
all his money at the auction ; he was not afraid of 
being beaten, for he was powerful and possessed 
of great : but he thought he might be in- 
sulted if he appeared suddenly among a set of men 
who had evidently been drinking, and rendered 
quarrelsome by their drink. 

He heard sundry snatches of song; but as 
several chose to sing their own songs on their own 
account at the same time, the jingling of tunes and 
words was anything but harmonious. At last a 
voice, louder than the rest, struck up an old and 
well-known poaching song, and every other voice 
suddenly chimed in with 


“Tt’s my delight on a shiny night, 
In the season of the year.” 


Hungry and thirsty as he was, Arnold was upon 
the point of Pauling his horse’s head from the 
trough out of which it had been drinking, and 
moving on; but at the moment one of the shutters 
of the drinking room was thrown open, as if to 
give the inmates a little fresh air; and he could 
not help listening to the conversation that followed 
the shouts and rappings on the table with which 
the ditty was applauded. 

‘* That’s the music for me,”’ said one. 

** D—n the music, the words is what I approves 
on—it’s the very sentimunt of the thing,”’ said 
another, letting his fist fall heavily on the table. 

**T ll give you a t-t-oast,”’ said a third, in the 
stammering tones of drunkenness. ‘‘ Here ’s con- 
fusion to all keepers, and may their guns burst to 
p-p-ieces every time they lets ’em off.’’ 

** Bravo !—hurrah !’’ shouted all. 

“And I'll give ee another toast, my boys,’’ 
cried a fourth. ‘‘ Here’s a short gun, a stout 
cudgel, and a strong arm; and may all the squires 
and their keepers be — —”’ The terms 
of the toast are too horrible to be written. 

Arnold’s blood turned cold as he heard the joy- 
ous shout with which this toast was received. 

‘** But to business,” said one of the previous 
speakers. ‘‘ Are all the baskets packed ready for 
Jem Wagoner? he will soon be here.”’ 

‘* All ready—sixty brace safely stowed away 
and covered with eggs and straw,”’ replied another. 

‘* How much a brace are we to pouch this sea- 
son'’’ asked a deep, gruff-speaking fellow. 

‘* Only a shilling,’’ said the first speaker, ‘‘ and 
garnish out of that for the landlord here ; but we 
must be satisfied ; as, thanks to that d——d sale 
of game bill, every d——d gentleman sells his 

ame and spoils our market, It was not so in 
ormer times; squires were too proud to turn 
poulterers.”’ 

** And they are stricter and harsher than ever 
now, with a poor fellow who tries to turn an hon- 
est penny by catching a partridge or a hare. They 
find they can make a profit of it themselves, instead 
of giving it away to their friends and tenants,”’ 
said another. a 

‘* Well, here ’s b—t all gentleman poulterers,”” 
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said the first voice, which elicited another shout, 
and fresh calls for ‘* jugs round.”’ 

‘* Where do we meet to-morrow night'’’ asked 
the man of business. 

* It’s squire Oldstyle’s turn next. If we could 
only get that sober muff Dingly to make one of us, 
we could make a fortune off the warren, it lies so 
snug and handy.”’ 

** Let ’s try him—he 's eat up with the game.”’ 

‘* It’s of no use at present; let us wait and see 
how he looks when he comes to pay his rent, and 
finds twenty or thirty 4obs returned to him for 
damage done to twenty or thirty pounds’ worth of 
corn. Ah! ah! ah! He ‘ll come over to us some 
day and take his own; as it is but fair he should 
do ” 


**?Ware hawk! at the squire’s,’’ said the man 
of business ;’’ that Sampson Sharman ’s a devil in- 
carnate, and would no more mind shooting a poor 
fellow than he would a pheasant. Curse him! 
he *Il rue it one day.”’ 

‘1 believe him to be a poacher himself; the 
coachman and he haint so thick as they be for 
nothing.”’ 

Arnold Dingly had heard enough to convince 
him of the characters of the men who were enjoy- 
ing themselves in the little parlor of the Horse 
Shoes. He quietly removed himself and his horse 
from the neighborhood of the public house, and 
trotted on towards his home. 

About midway from the place he had just left 
and the warren farm was another house, not a 
Tom and Jerry, as a mere beer shop is called, but 
a regular magisterially licensed public. There, 
for coaches still ran in that part of England, 
did the two day coaches and the mail pull up to 
change horses. 

At this house Arnold did not mean to stop, 
hungry as he was, for it was not so very far from 
his own as to justify him in doing so; but just be- 
fore he reached it his horse cast one of his fore- 
shoes, and as the blacksmith’s shop was at hand 
he dismounted, gave him to the ostler to get him 
shod, and entered the bar parlor. It was now 
quite dark without, and candles were lighted with- 
in : two or three persons were in the parlor taking 
refreshment, previously to the arrival of the up- 
mail, in which they hoped to obtain places. Ar- 
nold sat down and helped himself te some of the 
dishes before him, and then retired to the larger 
room in front to enjoy one pipe and a tankard, 
while his nag’s shoe was being fitted. The room 
was nearly empty ; and as the night was warm, 
he seated himself near an open window which 
commanded a view of the stables, and of that part 
of the house opposite to which the coaches drew 
up to change horses. ‘The space was lighted by a 
large oil lamp suspended to the sign-post, and 
another over the entrance door. 

Where Arnold Dingly sat he could see, but not 
be seeu by those without. He fancied he saw one 
of the stable doors cautiously opened now and 
then, when the sound of wheels was heard, as if 
by some one who was listening for the mail. It 
was not the ostler; for he was visible at the door 
of the smithy, watching the shoeing of the nag. 
It was not the helper ; for he was lounging against 
the siga-post flicking an imaginary horse with an 
imaginary four-horse whip, and whistling and 
cherrupping to a team he fancied he was driving. 
It did not much matter to Arnold who it was; but 
the stealthy motions of the man excited his cu- 
husity, aad he could not help watehing hin. 








At length a horn was heard—that plain tin in- 
strument, which, like the harp on Tara’s walls, 
now ‘‘ hangs mute,”’ and is superseded by asteam- 
whistle—and in all the glory of former days, the 
mail was pulled up at the door by its crack driver, 
who threw the reins on the backs of his steaming 
and tail-shaking wheelers, chucked his whip to the 
helper, and dismounted from his box. 

At this moment Arnold saw the man who had 
excited his curiosity by his stealthy movements 
come out of the stable with a large basket. It 
was evidently heavy-laden, for it was with some 
difficulty that the guard could lift it upon the root 
of the coach. When he had done so he threw a 
cloth over it, jumped from the coach, and shook 
the man who had given the basket to him heartily 
by the hand. After whispering together a short 
time, the guard left the man, saying, ** Wait half 
a second until I’ve made up the way-bill, and I 
will bring it out to you.”’ 

In a few minutes he came out again, followed 
by the maid, who was carrying some hot mixture 
in her hand. Arnold saw the guard count some 
money into the stranger’s hand, and heard a re- 
monstrance that ‘* it ought to have been more,”’ 
and a reply that ‘ the times would n’t afford it.”’ 
Then the glass, of whatever it was, was taken 
from the maid. The guard took a fair share ef it, 
and handed it to the other. As this individual 
raised his head to drain the glass, the light of the 
lamp fell upon his face, and disclosed to Arnold 
the features of Sampson Sharman, the keeper, 
which had been hidden by the brim of a large straw 
hat. Arnold recollected the observation he had 
heard at the Horse Shoes, and felt convinced that 
the basket just put upon the mail contained a lib- 
eral supply of game for the London market. He 
knew it did not hold rabbits, for they were sent up 
openly three days a week by the road-wagon. 
Sampson, too, was disguised in a straw hat and a 
round or smock-frock, and evidently did not wish 
to be known. However, it was no business of 
Arnold's, so he left the window, paid his reckon- 
ing, and went out to seek his nag, which had been 
shod and put into the stable. 

Arnold’s nag was a quiet nag enough; but just 
as he was brought out of the stable, the guard 
gave a flourish on his horn to warn the driver and 
passengers that his time was up. Unused to 
music, or disliking it, the old horse backed ; and, 
after a load terrified neigh or two, commenced 
kicking out behind; and, in one of its flings, 
struck Sampson Sharman on the leg as he was 
crossing from the coach towards the stable where 
he had previously been concealed. He mattered 
** curses not loud but deep’’ against the brute that 
had hurt him, and tried to limp into the stable ; 
but, before he could reach it he fell, and Arnold 
feared his leg was broken. The mail drove off at 
the moment, and Arnold shouted for help. The 
ostler and helper came up with their lanterns, and 
Arnold told them to take up Mr. Sharman, the 
keeper of Erdleigh Manor, and carry him in-dvors, 
while he rode for a doctor. 

‘* Curse the doctor, and the horse, and you too,”’ 
groaned out Sampson ; ‘‘ leave me alone, I shall 
be right in a few minutes.”’ 

“It is I, sir, Arnold Dingly, of the Warren; 
shall I borrow a eart, put the old horse in, and 
drive you home?” 

** No, no—thank you—no,”’ said Sampson ris- 
ing. ‘* The pain is gone off now—I can get home 
very well; and mark you—say nothing about this 
























little accident, nor anything else you may have 
seen or heard.”’ 

“The basket and the sovereigns—eh *’’ whisp- 
ered Arnold ; **but I never interfere in such mat- 
ters.”’ 

Sampson muttered something, but Arnold got 
upon his now quiet nag and rode off. As he pass- 

a gateway, about a hundred yards from the 
inn, his nag began neighing, and was answered 
by another horse. Arnold pulled up, and rode to 
the spot whence the sound came, and saw a pony 
and cart fastened to a gate by the pony’s bridle. 
He rode on, however, and just as he reached the 
turning of the road which led to the keeper’s 
house, the cart passed him, and a voice which he 
knew to be Sampson’s urged the pony to its full 
speed as it turned the corner. 

** Good night,’’ shouted Arnold, who was riding 
on the turf under the shade of the hedge-row 
which skirted the road. 

The cart was instantly stopped, and Sampson 
called out to Dingly who rode up to its side. 

** 1 was looking out for you, Mr. Dingly,”’ said 
Sampon, ‘but missed you in the dark, and con- 
cluded you were on further forward. You said 
something about baskets and sovereigns : now, for 
fear of mistakes, I beg you to know that the 
basket only contained poultry and eggs, and that 
they were my own property, that I had a right to 
dispose of as I pleased.’’ 

** Well, well,’’ said Dingly, ‘it’s no business 
of mine, and I shall not say anything about it. 
I’m no spoil-game, I assure you. Good night.” 
Arnold laughed and rode on, not knowing that he 
had made an enemy, and one not likely to forget 
and forgive. 


CHAPTER III. 


Michaelmas came, and the rent-day with it. 
The Squire was at a distant manor shooting, and 
the lawyer presided to receive the rents and enter- 
tain the tenants afterwards. When it came to 
Dingly’s turn to be admitted into the justice room 


he laid his money on the table, and when Mr. 
Sharpe, the lawyer, had counted it and pronoune- 
ed it perfectly right, he demanded the compensa- 
tion for the loss caused by the game which had 
been promised him. 

**Oh! certainly Mr. Dingly, certainly ; we are 
very liberal in und matters. We allow 5/. per 
centum for damage done to crops. Your rent is 
90/.—30s. per acre, and here are 41. 10s., which 
you will find exactly right,’’ said Mr. Sharpe, 
placing four sovereigns and a half before the as- 
tonished tenant. 

** But, sir, I assure you this will not be a fourth 
of what I have lost—indeed 40/7. would not compen- 
sate me fully—you have not a notion Ad 

‘Oh yes I have,’’ said Sharpe, nodding very 
knowingly, ‘‘ oh! yes, 1 have—that if you are dis- 
contented at receiving the same as all the other 
tenants, you can quit your farm as soon as you 
please. We shall have plenty of applicants, I as- 
sure you.”’ 

** But, sir, Mr. Oldstyle told me that I should 
not be a loser of a penny, and if you will only let 
any of my neighbors survey my farm and put an 
estimate on my losses, you will find 43 

“* We do nothing of the sort, sir: we go u 
principle, and consider five per cent. a sufficient 
remuneration,’’ said Mr. Sharpe, frowning. ‘If 
Mr. Oldstyle was at home I am sure he would act 
upon my advice, so good morning, Dingly ; take 
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up your compensation money and your receipt, and 
send in some one else—good morning.”’ 

** [ll write to the Squire,’’ said Arnold, * and 
see what he says about it. He is called an hon- 
orable man, and if he is so he will keep his 
word.’’ 

‘*A mere waste of time, pen, ink, and paper, 
rely upon it; be advised, and say no more about 
it, or you may have notice tu quit instead of fur- 
ther compensation. Good morning, Dingly, we 
shall see you at dinner, of course.”’ 

Arnold Dingly was vexed at his disappoint- 
ment, but more so at the lawyer’s coolness, who 
waved him out of the room with a flourish of his 
ee He would not stay to dinner, but walked off 

ome, and while his indignation was hot upon him, 
wrote a strong letter to his landlord, and posted it 
himself. In two days he received a very short 
answer, referring him to Lawyer Sharpe for re- 
dress, who “ took all the trouble in such matters off 
Mr. Oldstyle’s hands.”’ 

Arnold had a great mind to throw up his farm 
immediately, but he could not. What was he to 
dot Where was he to go, if he did? Besides 
these difficulties, the immense sacrifice he must 
make if he sold off his stock and implements by 
auction, and had his sown lands valued, there 
was another serious itch. Mrs. Dingley was upon 
the point of being confined, and was very unwell 
and incapable of moving from her room. So Ar- 
nold determined to continue a tenant, and to talk 
to his landlord as soon as he should return home. 
He took especial care not to mention his vexation, 
or the cause of it, to his wife, for fear it should 
harass her, and deprive him of his warmest hope 
—a child, as a pledge of the affection he believed 
she entertained for him. 

‘** Dingly,’’ said the parish doctor, who was en- 
gaged to attend on Mrs. Dingly in her confine- 
ment, ** your wife is ene! ill, but IT am not afraid 
of the result. She must have any little thing she 
fancies, however expensive it — be. It will not 
be long that you will have to indulge her fancies, 
and you are too good a fellow to deny her anything. 
Medicines are of no use to her, and I should only 
be cheating you if I drenched her with drugs. Let 
her have what she fancies, get the nurse in the 
house, and send for me as soon as she says I am 
wanted.”’ 

Off rode the honest apothecary, and Arnold 
sought his wife’s chamber to find out what little 
dainty could tempt her appetite. 

** There is aly one thing, dear Arnold, that | 
seem to wish for,’’ said his wife. 

** Say the word, Jane, and if it is gold you can 
eat you shall have it.”’ 

“Oh, no!—it is nothing very expensive, nor dif- 
ficult to be obtained : it is only a brace of birds. | 
should enjoy a roasted partridge above all things.”’ 

Arnold kissed his wife, and promised she should 
have a brace of birds for dinner next day. He 
walked over to the keeper's, and asked him to give 
him a brace ; telling him the purpose for which he 
wanted them. 

Sam Sharman told him that his orders were 
that not a bird should be killed until his master re- 
turned at the end of October. 

Arnold thought of the basket and the sovereigns, 
but said nothing. He went to two or three neigh- 
bors ; but they were not allowed to sport, and could 
not oblige him. There was no place licensed to sel! 
game in the neighborhood ; but Arnold bethought 
him of what he had heard at the Horse Shoes, and 
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doubted not, if he managed well, that he could pur- 
chase a brace of birds there ‘‘ on the sly.’ He re- 
mounted his nag and rode over. It was mid-day, 
and no one was in the house but the landlady. Ar- 
nold made his wishes known to her. She shook 
her head and declared she did not know how to 
help him, for that they had been in trouble about 

me, and had nothing to do with it any longer. 

rnold offered her a sovereign for a brace ; but she 
resolutely refused it, declaring it was as much as 
her life was worth to accept it, without her hus- 
band’s knowledge. ‘‘ But,” said she, “ you live 
at the Warren, don’t yout I have heard that you 
are eaten up with game there.”’ 

Arnold told her that he had been a loser of a 
considerable sum by the damage done to his crop. 

‘*Then you can easily get what you want—a 
shot will never be noticed, if you only mind what 

ou are about. Be up early, and keep a sharp 
ook-out ; then shoot into a covey on the ground.” 

Arnold smiled at this, his first lesson in poach- 
ing, but resolved to try at the inn where the mail 
stopped before he profited by it. He was as un- 
successful there as he had been at the Horse Shoes, 
and rode home to tell his wife of his failure in ma- 
king good his promise. She bade him go to bed 
and think no more about it; but Arnold saw, in 
spite of her attempts to conceal it, that she was 
grievously disappointed. 

He rose before it was light, and loaded an old 
gun that he kept to scare rooks with. He knew 
that a fine covey of birds, as tame as barn-door 
fowls, came to feed every morning in a stubble 
close to his garden. As svon as it was light 
enough he looked over the hedge, and there, sure 
enough, he saw them feeding. He waited until 
two of them were close together, put up his 
gun, and fired. Away flew the rest, leaving 
two struggling on the ground. He put his gun 
down, leapt over the hedge, and picked them up, 
delighted at his success. When he had examined 
the birds, and was putting them into his pockets, a 
heavy hand was laid upon his shoulder, and a voice 
which he knew to be the private property of Samp- 
son Sharman, said— 

** Well shot, farmer ; this will be a job for Law- 
ver Sharpe ; but I will trouble you for those birds. 
You know the law authorizes me to take them 
from you.” 

‘You may inform against me, if you please ; 
and I shall have something to say against you— 
recollect the basket and the sovereigns—but you 
know why [ wanted these birds, and I do not mean 
to part with them,” said Arnold. 

“ By , I'll have them,”’ said Sampson, 
gnashing his teeth, and seizing Arnold by the col- 
lar. 

‘“Unhand me, scoundrel! I am willing to pay 
what the law demands, but I will not be insulted,”’ 
said Dingly, as he tried to shake himself free. 
“You will not quit your hold, you malignant fel- 
low ; then take that: and with a blow of his 
powerful arm he struck Sampson to the ground, 
with the loss of twe very large front teeth. 

Sampson rose, spat the blood from his mouth, 
and seizing his gun by the barrel was about to at- 
tack the young farmer, when a voice shouted out, 
** Fair play, keeper, fist to fist.’’ 

** Will White! You poaching rascal ; what do 
you do here!’ said the keeper. 

** Never you mind that—lay down your gun, if 
you be a man, and have a fair fight—but no using 
of butt-ends. Stand up, farmer ; I'll see fair play.”’ 








Sampson, however, declined a fight, and threat- 
ening both his rivals with the vengeance of Law- 
yer Sharpe, walked off. 

Arnold had recognized in Will White the voice 
of the man of business whom he had heard at the 
Horse Shoes, and was not much pleased at the re- 
cognition. He could do no less, however, under 
the circumstances, than ask him to take some re- 
freshment. He told him the cause of the quarrel 
with the keeper, and the old poacher only laughed 
at him, and told him he would be fined, but might 
soon pay the fine at his landlord’s expense if he 
me follow his advice. 

Arnold declined following it; but thanked him 
for his timely aid, and dismissed him. He said 
nothing to his wife about what had oceurred, but 
merely told her he had got what she so much 
wished for. Her eyes sparkled with pleasure, and 
when the birds were dressed, ate of them so heart- 
ily, that Arnold snapped his fingers at the price he 
should have to pay for them. His wife was con- 
fined that very night, bore it very well, and pre- 
sented him with a chopping boy. The doctor at- 
tributed her ‘* excellent time’’ to the brace of birds. 


CHAPTER IV. 


** What have you to say in answer to this in- 
formation ?’’ said Lawyer Sharpe, acting as mag- 
istrates’ clerk, to two ‘* gentlemen poulterers.”’ 

Arnold told his tale. 

The “ gentlemen poulterers ’’ said it was a clear 
ease; and Arnold was fined for destroying two 
partridges under one act, and then fined more hea- 
vily under another act for ‘‘ sporting without li- 
cense. He was, however, graciously allowed a 
fortnight, in which he was to get the money to pay 
the fines. The surveyor of taxes, too, gave him a 
hint that he would be surcharged for a certificate. 

Sampson Sharman received the thanks of the 
** gentlemen poulterers ’’ for his vigilance, and was 
about to retire, grinning vindictively at his victim, 
when Arnold begged to be allowed to tell some- 
thing which had come to his knowledge. He 
was graciously allowed to tell all he had heard 
and seen at the Coach Inn, and then told to pro- 
duce his witnesses. He had none to produce. 
Sampson Sharman said it was all a lie, merely 
spoken out of revenge ; and the ‘* gentlemen poul- 
terers’’ told him “‘ he left the court without a stain 
on his character.”’ 

Arnold Dingly left the game-selling justices 
and Lawyer Sharpe with a black speck on his 
heart. He felt that although he had done wrong, 
he had been hardly dealt by. The sneers of the 
keeper, too, ‘‘told upon him.’? He was not a 
drinking man ; but, upon this occasion, he went into 
the tap of the inn in which the Petty Sessions were 
held, and ordered a bumper of brandy and water. 
He was not alone, for Will White and several 
others came in to condole with him on the harsh 
treatment he had met with. When he left the 
house at ten that night, he was driven home—in a 
state of intoxication. 

When Mrs. Dingly was well enough to come 
down stairs, and resume the duties of the house, 
she was surprised to find an alteration in all her 
husband’s habits. He had always some one with 
him in the day-time, and was out the greater part 
of the night. She found, too, nets and bits of wire, 
sticks of sulphur, and other things of which she 
could not imagine the use. Dingly, too, was 
changed, although he was kind to her and the 
child. He drank more than she had ever known 
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him drink before, and of stronger drinks ; neglect- 
ed his farm, and talked frequently of the tyranny 
of landlords and the iniquity of the game laws, 
When she expostulated with him, he bade her 
mind her own am a and not interfere with 
him. She obeyed him. Without seeming to do 
so, she watched all his proceedings closely ; for 
she feared something, but she knew not what. 
Will White was at the farm almost daily, and 


often brought two or three men with him, as rough | its 


and as uncouth as himself. They sat until it was 
dark smoking and drinking; and, when they went 
away, generally took Arnold with them, who did 
not return home until near gy” pat and generally 
in a state of intoxication. He seemed, however, 
in spite of his neglect of business, to have plenty 
of money ; but, instead of giving it to her to put 
by, as he had hitherto done, he kept it about his 
person. She was fidgetty and uneasy, though she 
could not tell why. She had an undefinable feel- 
ing that the money was not obtained honestly. 

One night, about the close of November, when 
the nights were intensely dark, her husband left 
the house, about ten o'clock, with some half dozen 
men, whom Will White had brought with him. 
Some suspicion induced her to watch the party after 
they had left the house ; and she saw them, by the 
lantern which her husband carried under the pre- 
tence of lighting them over the brook, go into the 
cart-stables. When they came out each had a gun 
in his hand, and a sack on his arm, and carried some- 
thing in his hand which looked very much like the 
nets she had seen about the house of late. She 
was very much frightened, but did not know how 
to act. She was fully convinced that her husband 
had fettered himself to a band of poachers; but, 
as she knew nothing of his having been prosecu- 
ted and fined for having satisfied her wish for 
game, she could not imagine any cause for the 
course he was deicgeig igi ng She closed 
the house, and went to bed. She tried to sleep, 
but could not. She was restless and miserable, 
All at once she started at the reports of several 
guns in the covert adjoining their land. She 
sprang out of bed, opened the window and lis- 
tened. Again the guns were heard ; then voices 
in altercation, the baying of dogs, curses, and loud 
threats, followed by the crashing of boughs. She 
thrust her body as far as she could out of the win- 
dow, and heard two shots fired almest at the same 
moment, succeeded by a shriek so fearful that she 
closed the casement, kissed her sleeping child, 
and rushed down stairs to ascertain the cause of 
what she heard. 

With the speed of a doe she flew across the one 
field which separated the house from the covert. 
A spring enabled her to clear the fence; and di- 
rected by the gleams of a dark lantern, she found 
her way to an open spot in the wood. A crowd 
of men formed a ring around some object—silent 
as death. She forced her way through them, and 
on the green sward she saw Sampson Sharman and 
her husband lying, shot to death ! 

Tt was a dear price to pay for a BRACE OF 
pirps ! 





Paice or Encravines.—The greatest sum ever 
iven for a print was for ‘The Madonna and 
Child’’ of Maso Finiguerra, the reputed inventor 
of engraving from metallic plates. It was met 
with accidentally at Rome, by Mr. Ottley, the late 
curator of prints at the Museum, purchased by him 





for a mere trifie, sold by him to Sir Mark Sykes for 
70/.,and bought at that eminent collector's sale for 
300 guineas. ‘The ‘ Hundred Guilder’ picture 
of Rembrant’s of Our Saviour healing the Sick, 
comes next => high prices. Eight im- 
ressions of the date of this engraving are 
nown to exist. In 1809 one of these brought 
within a few shillings of 40 guineas at Mr. Hib- 
bert’s sale. Thirty years after the collection of 
i r came to the hammer, and this print 
was knocked down to a new collector at 2317. : in 
his hand this costly treasure still remains. Rem- 
brant’s ** Advocate Tolling’’ fetched 220/. in 1835, 
and his ‘‘Copoenol’’ found a purchaser at 300 
guineas in the same year, in Baron Verstalk, the 
possessor of one of the three copies of the ‘* Hun- 
dred Guilder”? engraving, as it is called, which 
may be said to be in the market, the other five 
being locked up in national collections. But, not 
to multiply the instances of high-priced prints, let 
us see what these gems fetched in their authors’ 
life-time. Rembrant’s ‘*‘ Madonna and Child’’ ob- 
tained its soubriquet of the Hundred Guilder 
because it brought just eight guineas in its artist’s 
life-time. Albert Durer was content to sell his 
** Adam and Eve”? for four stivers, about eighteen- 
nee ; his 16 prints called the ‘ Little Passion,” 
for two shillings and three-pence ; and his ‘ Life 
of the Madonna,”’ his ** Apocalypse,’’ and his 
** Great Passion,’’ for just six shillings for each 
set of these large wood-cuts. The ‘* Evlen- 
spregel,’’ of Lucas Van Leyden, now worth its 
fifty pounds, was purchased by Albert Durer, at 
Brussels, for a stiver, fourpence half-penny of our 
money. ‘The height of the absurdity of the high- 
price mania, was the scramble for the little sleep- 
ing dog of Rembraut’s which he scratched in a 
corner of @ large copper-plate, and the great value 
of which consisted in his having worked off one 
impression before he cut the engraved corner out 
of the larger plate ; as unique, it fetched 120/.— 
The Print Collector. 


Eeyrpr.—We learn from Alexandria that consid- 
erable interest has been excited in Egypt, by the 
discussion of the right of free transit through the 
country by persons of all nations. The French 
consul general avows that, in case the Pacha admits 
the right of internal navigation, to which the Aus- 
trian government hy treaty lays claim, he will 
have steamers on the Nile under the French flag. 
Nothing further has been done by the government 
commissioners towards the settlement of the India 
mail question. ‘The Pacha desizes time to con- 
sider the proposition submitted ; but his object in 
reality is to see whether such procrastination will 
not elicit a modification more consonant with his 
determination of possessing the control of the tran- 
sitagency. A government order is said to have 
been issued desiring the discontinuance of the 
Euro post establishment between Alexandria 
and Cairo, as his highness intends taking it up on 
his own account, and extending the advantage of a 
weekly branch to Suez. Hitherto it has been con- 
d by private enterprise, and has been most 
admirably managed. Lieut. Waghorn, well known 
by his connection with the early history of the 
‘overland route,” is at Alexandria at present 
agitating the subject of a rail or tram-way between 
Cairo and Suez. In case of obtaining any en- 
couragement from the Pacha, he contemplates pro- 
ceeding to India, with the view of creating a party 
favorable, and raising capital for the object. 
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THE BRIDE OF AN HOUR. 


From the Metropolitan. 
THE BRIDE OF AN HOUR. 


A TALE OF THE WAR IN KAFFRARIA, 


Taree staid and elderly matrons were seated at 
the upper of the large table —— the 
centre of the spacious fore-house or hall, while 
before them steamed the never-failing afternoon’s 
refreshment, ‘‘ tea-water,’’ which Vrow Miiller 
was, ever and anon, busy in dispensing to her 

ests. A slave-girl, with small regular features, 
and long black hair gathered closely in a knot, 
stood at one end of the inner doors, ready to re- 
ceive and execute the behests of her mistress ; 
her dark eyes often sparkling meanwhile, and her 
white appearing, to betray her unrepressed 
merriment at some tale or remark of her gossiping 
superiors, whose vicinity formed no restraint on 
the gambols of two dusky children, just able to 
walk, that were playing at the damsel’s feet. 
Without the house, to the right of the entrance, 
sat Mynheer Miiller on the broad stone stoop, 
smoking in silence, and enjoying the cool south- 
erly breeze, if he could not his own reflections, 
which, to judge by the frequent contractions of 
his ample brow, seemed not altogether pleasant ; 
and every time that he raised his eyes, and saw, 
by the shadows advancing higher on the — 
hills, how near sunset was approaching, a darker 
shadow would overspread his own countenance, 
and a denser curl of smoke would circle in the 
air. It was evident that something had greatly 
disecomposed Mynheer Erasmus Miiller. 

But if there had, there was one who marked it 
not, a tall and graceful girl—one whose smile might 
form the sunshine of any home, who stood at the 


nearer end of the stoop, looking far into the dis- 
tance, and watching intently a small line of lighter 
ground on the side of a barren hill, which iedi- 


cated the road from Graham's Town. She had 
now been for years her father's only daughter— 
the elder of the two children who were spared out 
of many, and the chief object of his parental love ; 
for Erasmus Miiller felt little pride in the pale 
sickly boy whose lameness required the assistance 
of a stick as he drew near his sister. 

“You watch for him, Zetza,’’ he remarked ; 
then added in a very low tone, ‘“‘I would go to 
meet him, but he would not know me, and I could 
not ride back as fast as he would come.”’ 

‘**T wish she had no cause to watch,’’ growled 
the father angrily. ‘I wish he was not coming ; 
I would have prevented it, had I been able.”’ 

‘* But, father, he never did anything to offend 
you,”’ said Zetza, turning with the smile which 
had often proved her most convincing argument. 
“Tt is six years since we saw him, and then, 
though you liked not his father, you always 
treated Ignace kindly. 

“I did not like his father, and do not, for his 
affection to the British yoke. I like not to see 
any servant of the English government beneath 
my roof, and least of all, one who is my sister's 
child. I had no time, or he should have learnt m 
thoughts; a Miiller never was inhospitable, or 
should have turned him from my door. But, as it 
is, when he comes, he shall be treated as if he 
were welcome ; though, when he goes, it shall be 
never to return. Sv receive him as a friend, chil- 
dren; I forbid you not. Forget, for a week, that 
he is an English officer.” 

Replacing his pipe, Mynheer Miiller smoked on 
with renewed industry, and his children offered no 
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reply to the most decided assertion of dislike to 
the British government which had ever reached 
their ears from his lips since they had been old 
enough to heed it. 

Muller had known what it was to fight beneath 
the Dutch flag before the taking of the Cape; 
had never forgiven the British ensign’s becoming 
victorious in South Africa; and after having been 
deeply, though unsuspectedly, concerned in the 
Boors’ rebellion, the summer commencing in 1834 
found him, in his old age, a frontier farmer, and 
one of the few discontented spirits who, there 
seems any reason to suppose, murmured thea 
against existing powers, whether colonial or at 
home. He had been, for years, at enmity with 
his brother-in-law, a wealthy landowner in the 
district of George, in consequence of the latter’s 
satisfaction with the stranger’s rule; and, though 
his son had been allowed to pass some months of 
his boyhood at Miiller’s house, it had only been 
because Erasmus hoped to instil into the young 
mind the prejudices of his own. But this degree 
of softening had been soon repented of, when 
Ignatius Vaureenen was sent to finish his educa- 
tion in England ; and yet more bitterly, when he 
learned that Mynheer Vaureenen had yielded to 
his son’s entreaties, and allowed him to enter the 
British army. The youth's regiment was at Mau- 
ritius, and now on his way to join it, he had a few 
months leave to spend at the Cape of Good Hope; 
and on reaching home, after six years’ absence, 
had written to prepare his uncle and cousins for a 
speedy visit. ht might have been policy that al- 
lowed no time for a reply, or it might only have 
been the distinct recollection of a fair girl of 
eleven, who, with the height and beauty of more 
advanced years in other climes, haunted his 
thoughts as a dream of loveliness, which had 
closed his eyes to other attractions. 

It was chiefly as a variety to their peaceful but 
monotonous existence, that Zetza had been se 
anxious to greet her absent relation, and now her 
father’s remarks made her half regret his coming ; 
but whilst she listened, he had passed the place 
which she had watched, and two horsemen riding 
rapidly up to the house, was the first intimation 
of their approach, and she advanced to greet him 
with a welcome which, one half-hour before, 
would have been more unembarrassed. His un- 
cle’s reception of him was precisely that of guest 
by host; the Vrow Miiller was as affectionate and 
uninteresting as ever; but Wilhelm shrunk from 
notice, as though the fall of the tree which had 
lamed him, had distorted mind as well as body, 
making it a thing that he should blush for ; and as 
though his misfortune should turn from him the 
love of all others, as it had repelled his father’s. 

The sooner the rosebud opens the sooner the 
flower too often fades; and Ignace might have 
thought to find the charms of early girlhood al- 
ready passing from his cousin; but not one had 
fled, and their attraction kept far longer, in Myn- 
heer Miiller’s presence, the irritation to which he 
had made up his mind for a week’s endurance. 

But that week had been lengthened into two, 
and still, though his uncle was never particularly 
gracious, Ignace did not speak of going. Some 
suspicion of the truth did enter the old man’s 
mind, but he was too prudent to hazard the 
chance of leading, by their betrayal, his daugh- 
ee in a direction they might otherwise 
avoid. 

The third week was at length advancing, and 
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there seemed no more hope of young Vaureenen’s 
departure than there had been at the beginnin 
ef the first. The long walks in the deep kl 
and over the broad ploots grew longer every day, 
and the loitering on the stoop in the calm star- 
light grew more protracted every evening, until 

ller’s patience was fairly exhausted—the last 
remnant deserting him as he noticed the striking 
contrast between the listlessness with which Zetza 
hearkened to a handsome young Boor, who had 
rode twenty miles to visit them, and the attention 
she gave to her scarcely handsomer, but more in- 
tellectual and elegant cousin. 

‘* Pray, Ignace, how long did you tell your fa- 
ther you should be absent, when you left him ?’’ 
demanded Miiller, during dinner, interrupting a 
dialogue he little liked to observe, which was be- 
ing carried on in whispers; while Carl Breda 
conversed with his hostess, keeping his admiring, 
though not exactly satisfied gaze fixed on Zetza. 

**A week, perhaps,”’ stammered Vaureenen, 
éoloring ; ‘* but I have written to him since.” 

** And for what period has he agreed to your 
remaining *”’ 

**1 did not mention any particular time,”’ said 
Ignace, hesitatingly. 

“Then I think ou had best return at once ; 
our father cannot like your remaining away from 
im so long, and I do not choose that he should 

think I was to blame. If there is any further 
y wee with your family, it shall not be my 

ult,’ added old Miller, with peculiar emphasis, 
and striking off a skewer the whole array of 
smoking carbonatjees with a single blow of such 
force, that his plate was severed as it fell, and 
even the heavy yellow-wood table shaken. 

‘* Why, Muller, how was that?’ inquired his 
helpmate. ‘‘ Here, Alida, run, get another plate 
for the Baas ; I must think his has been cracked. 
And so you will leave us, Ignace ?”’ 

‘* Yes, at daylight to-morrow,’’ was the reply ; 
and if the young officer looked sadder, Carl 
Breda’s spirits seemed infinitely lightened by the 
intelligence. 

A few hours after, two persons were wander- 
ing slowly amid the picturesque mimosa groups 
which shadowed, here and there, the smooth 
green turf of a smal) and shallow valley. Both 
were silent ; for the thought of parting weighed 
heavy on the heart of each. Zetza regretted it, 
she wist not exactly why ; but Ignace knew, far 
too well for his own composure of mind, the na- 
ture of the sentiments with which he had learned 
to regard his cousin. Dared he to hope they 
were reciprocated? There were moments when 
he had hoped it; and surely, if it were so, Mil- 
ler’s affection for his daughter and former kind- 
ness to himself, might overcome the long-existing 
dislike towards his father. 

Twenty-one—at least, with his sex—is com- 
monly sanguine, and Ignace looked on the bright- 
est aspect of the future. 

**Come, sit here, Zetza,’’ said he at length, 
leading her within the shade of the graceful trees. 
**T had much to say, but seem unable; yet I 
would ask if you will not feel a little sorry to see 
your cousin go—for how long it may be, he fears 
almost to think ?”’ 

Zetza looked at him for an instant, then quickly 
turned her face away without reply ; but he saw 
that the large blue eyes were dimmed with tears, 
—and what need to particularize further? The 
moments sped swiftly onwards, and the shadows 
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lengthened ; while the lover’s voice awoke feel- 
ings which were but slumbering in the maiden's 
heart, casting their influence over her thoughts, 
yet in themselves unknown: and when the dis- 
cordant scream of a toucan flying slowly by broke 
in, like an evil omen, on their forgetfulness of the 
world, and recalled them to the present reality, 
the affection of the girl had been owned as full 
as her cousin’s. . 

** But you are going away ; you will leave the 
Cape altogether,’’ said Zetza, sadly, as ‘hough 
the toucon’s cry, jarring on her nerves, had ban- 
ished the feelings of unfearing happiness. 

** No, Zetza, no! that can easily be arranged. 
Had I not heard, while in Europe, a false rumor 
that you were married, I had not, perhaps, been 
what I am.” 

‘*But we have parents, and they are not 
friends.” 

‘*Mine will, | know, receive and love you, as 
though you had been his own daughter,”’ cried 
Ignace, rly. 

‘* Hark !’’ interrupted Zetza ; ‘‘ there is a step ; 
some one is near !"’ 

‘* Tt must be Wilhelm ; he was gathering lilies 
at the vlay, and has followed us.”’ 

But the youth had scarcely spoken, when the 
towering form of Erasmus Miller stood before the 
lovers. He appeared, at first displeased, yet 
nothing more, at seeing them; but their own 
disconcerted looks betrayed them instantly, and in 
a voice of anger, the old man demanded what 
had happened. Zetza covered her face with her 
hands, and Ignace looked down in silence. 

‘* Leave us, child,’’ continued Miiller; ‘I 
would speak with this young man alone.”’ 

A single look was exchanged between them, 
ere the girl tremblingly obeyed, and within an 
hour, Ignace was on his way to George, with an 
intimation never more to enter his uncle’s house, 
and Zetza was weeping over the first sorrow she 
had known; while Miiller puffed away at his 

ipe, and frowned, and stamped, and clenched his 
lvade, until the little slave-boy who sat crouched 
up in the corner of the stoop, watching him with 
his deep-black glittering eyes, had half fancied it 
must be the intoxicating daka that the Baas was 
so indefatigably smoking. 

This was September; and early in October, 
Miiller info his daughter that their friend 
Breda wished to make her the mistress of his 
house, and that both her mother and himself were 
perfectly satisfied with the idea of having her 
permanently settled within a distance of twenty 
miles. 

Zetza pulled a sprig of scarlet geranium into a 
hundred pieces—it was but a type of the ruin her 
father's communication had brought on the little 
of hope and happiness which yet lingered in her 
heart ; then throwing, with an impatient gesture, 
the desolate branch to a distance from the stoop, 
she leaned on a large arm of the vine which cov- 
ered an entire side with its dee en leaves, 
and, still in silence, bowed her head upon her 
hand, 

** See,”’ continued Miiller, after a pause, and 
pointing to a dark speck far away on the plaat, 
** yonder is Christian riding away with my answer, 
and Breda will be here to-morrow to speak as 
young men do to young girls on such occasions.”’ 

‘*T would sooner die than marry Carl Breda,”’ 
exclaimed Zetza, clasping her hands, and looking 
up in her father’s face. 
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‘* And I would sooner see you dead than marry 
Vaureenen,’’ retorted Miiller, in the harsh 
tones with which he oftentimes rebuked unruly 


oxen. 

It was the first time that the young officer had 
been alluded to by either since the parting in the 
mimosa grove, and at his name, Zetza drooped her 
head again to hide her tears, and the boer paced 
along the stoop, with the tread of a hippopotamus 
and the dignity of a lion. 

At length, he returned to the weeping girl. 
‘* Hear me, child,’’ said he; ‘* you know I do not 
speak much ; but what I say, I mean. I love you 
better than house, or lands, or slaves, or cattle ; 
yet, I would rather fling you into the midst of the 
Fish River, when the freshets were rushing in 
their greatest fury from the mountains, than Igna- 
tius Vaureenen should call you wife—sooner than 
any friend and servant of the government, I have 
not hated less because it could crush me if I showed 
any hostility, should call me father.”’ 

Zeiza shuddered as he spoke, and, without dar- 
ing to look up, leaned in silence against the vine 
branches, 

Miiller paused awhile for the reply which was 
not attempted—then proceeded. ‘* But I know 
well what you can do; if you are resolved to break 
your father’s heart, you can. Your seventeen 
years have given you much wisdom—so says the 
jaw; and you can defy me. You may summon 
me to set forth my objections, and the court would 
tell you to marry and be happy. But hark you, 
Zetza !’’ added the old man, grinding his teeth and 
clenching his hands, **it will be your father's 
curse which will be his gift on your wedding day, 
and make your misery through life.”’ 

‘* Father, father! do not speak so,” cried the 
poor girl imploringly ; ‘‘I would never disgrace 
myself and you by such an act. But why ask me 
to wed another? Why can I not stay here to sing 
to you and write for you, as | have ever done? 
Let me be as before he came, and I will never re- 
proach you.”’ 

‘No! the daughter of Erasmus Miller must 
not pass her days in her father’s house, as though 
none had asked her hand. You are the first of 
your race who has ever been left so long unwedded, 
and this must not be. One by one have your elder 
brothers and sisters been cut off, until, of the 
fifteen merry children that I have seen picking 
gokums and chasing kolkontjees on the plaat, only 
one remains to form the pride of my old age ; and 
I could not close my eyes in peace upon my death- 
bed, unless I had placed you under the protection 
of a husband every way worthy of you.’ 

** But there is Wilhelm,” said Zetza timidly ; 
“and you, my father, you are not young, but you 
are always in health, and as strong and as power- 
ful as I ever remember you—why talk of your 
death ?”’ 

** Wilhelm!” said the boer contemptuously ; 
‘he will never be fit for anything but to gather 
flowers, and feed tame antelopes. But of me, 
child —have you forgotten that old age requires no 
sickness to be the forerunner of death? I am 
healthy and strong, it is true, and so I may be till 
almost the very te but I have lived my time, 
and you know that it is not here as in our father- 
land ; for, in this climate, extreme old age is rare, 
and when we attain advanced years, we die off, 
with illness or without, to make way for the next 

neration. I am an old man now: I have no 

iend as old; and as they will, some day soon, 





have to bring my coffin out of the lumber-room, it 
is now time I settled all my affairs, and saw my 
daughter married.” 

he old man’s tone softened as he proceeded, 
and Zetza wept bitterly ; for she knew that he had 
numbered more than seventy years. 

**And now,’’ he continued, pursuing his ad- 
vantage, ‘‘ you know why I press this marriage. 
And what have you to urge against it, except 
what I will not have mentioned in my presence t 
Has not Breda the best farm and the most cattle 
of any young man we know! Young, rich, good- 
ene and good-tempered—what more can you 
as 1? 

The girl was silent, and Miiller’s brow grew 
once more dark and angry as he said, ‘* Answer 
me, Zetza, if you would not have me believe you 
but awaiting your father’s death to disobey him! 
Ay, and answer me, girl, as though you cared 
whether your father’s dying words should convey 
a blessing or a curse.”’ 

Is it any wonder that, so wrought upon, so 
urged—accustomed, moreover, from infancy up- 
ward, never to question the propriety of any decree, 
any action of her parent—is it any wonder that 
the unhappy girl dung herself into her father’s 
arms, and with bitter tears, replied, ‘‘ Do with me 
as you please ; I will know no will but yours ?”’ 
and Miller embraced his child with as much satis- 
faction and apparent affection, as though he had 
not just been exacting from her one of the greatest 
sacrifices which maiden’s heart could make. 

After this, Zetza’s cheek grew every week more 
pale, and her smile less frequent ; but she never 
murmured ; and her father felt confident that all 
would in time be well. Her mother, who, from 
a flirting girl, had become a careful, good-humored 
and well-meaning, but soulless, housewife, was 
too deeply intent upon preparing the wardrobe of 
the bride, to have much leisure for reflection on 
her chances of happiness ; while poor Wilhelm, 
who knew the truth, could but regret it, and vainly 
wish that he had power to interfere—for to him 
his father seldom spoke, and never listened ; think- 
ing, because his frame was weak, his words gentle, 
and his tastes refined, that his heart must be faint 
and his spirit degenerate. 

Thus weeks passed on—Miiller had settled all 
worldly affairs with his son-in-law elect to their 
pana satisfaction, and his view determined the 
number, fashion and material of the bride’s gar- 
ments, the component parts of the wedding-feast, 
and arranged the list of guests to be invited, 
which, with an aching heart but obedient hand, 
poor Zetza had written out; in short, every pre- 
paration advanced with the utmost smoothness and 


regularity ; and like many a family on the frontier, 
the Miillers rested, in deceitful tranquillity, over 
a slumbering veleano, which the slightest con- 
vulsion, or the mere progress of time itself, would 
soon awaken. Already there had occurred circum- 
stances which might have excited doubt, but the 
feeling of security was too strong, aud they would 


not fear. Cattle and horses had been driven off in 
large numbers, and with unusual boldness ; armed 
Kafirs of threatening demeanor had been seen in 
the neutral territory, and even within the colony ; 
in the latter, the number without passes were in- 
creasing, and to ride or shoot alone on the immedi- 
ate frontier, was no longer exactly safe—but it 
was merely ‘‘ the Kafirs were very troublesome ;” 
and they would not believe in the actual existence 
and presence of danger. Miiller was one of the most 







































































































































































































































































































































incredulous ; he hated the English, but he despised 
the Kafirs, and did not believe the latter would 
ever again dare to provoke hostilities with his 
hardy brethren and their warlike conquerors. 

One thing did somewhat disturb his equanimity 
as the end of the year approached—not a fear lest 
he had judged not wisely for his daughter’s happi- 
ness—not an apprehension of any inroad on the 
part of his savage neighbors, though the latter 
were the agents ; but the diminution of that por- 
tion of his wealth which roamed on four feet over 
the wide plaats and through the shady valleys. 
Not a we passed that one of the herds did not 
appear befure the Baas, with a confession that 
some of the ‘“‘ogen’’ were missing, until from 
the wrath which only a recollection of the magis- 
trate’s court and Guardian of Slaves withheld him 
from wreaking on the hired Hottentot or bondman, 
the boer’s mind inclined to the conviction that the 
Kafirs were alone to blame. Scarcely a week 
closed without the discovery, some morning when 
the kraals were opened, that a horse, or a couple 
of his finest cows, or several of his most promising 
young cattle, had been abstracted during the 
night. The ‘*spoor” led away across the fron- 
tier; and patrol after patrol had been demanded 
by Miller, (who never scrupled to claim the 
government's protection and assistance,) until the 
wearied authorities could not grant one half he 
asked. And when the plunder was traced, and 
restitution demanded from the kraal, where the 
spoor directed them, it was always the smallest 
and the leanest of the miserable cattle which are 
on such occasions usually substituted for the 
stolen property, that was selected for Erasmus 
Miller. To such treatment he was accustomed, 
for his name was very dark among the natives 
near the boundary. His two eldest sons had 
been assegaied many years before, when on com- 
mands; and every time he looked on the sickly 
youth, who remained to be his heir and represent- 
ative, he cursed in his heart the tribe which had 
torn from him his boldest and most powerful. His 
hatred was not disguised ; neither friendliness nor 
pity did Kafir ever meet with at his hands—no 
child of the Amakosa ever received food or shel- 
ter beneath his roof—no aggression or trespass 
did he ever forgive if the law could give him 
means to punish it—no wanderer ofthe nation did 
he ever accost, save in anger, or to demand if he 
had a pass, so as, in case of defraud, to have him 
)cenepenge as a vagrant. His was, in short, a 
character, which, though perhaps but one out ofa 
hundred, nearly approached that which some 
would have ascribed to the majority of his class. 

The week preceding Christmas at length arriv- 
ed, and the thunder-cloud gathered heavier than 
ever on the frontier, but the devastation that would 
attend its bursting, remained as yet unforeseen, 
save by very few, except the evil-boding spirits 
whose croakings had often been the prelude to the 
sunniest times. The Miillers were among the 
most careless and insensible, for the wedding 
was near at hand, and, from divers causes, there 
were none had many thoughts to spare from it. 

According to Duteh colonial customs, wealthy 
as both parties were, the banns had been proclaim- 
ed in the nearest church for the last time, on the 
previous Subbath; and, in compliance with the 
same, Zetza had, with a heavy heart and aching 
brow, yet attired with unusual care, taken her 
place fasiin the week, in the little-used drawing- 
room, to receive the congratulations of friends and 
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neighbors on the approaching marriage, and to 
give in person the requisite invitations. It was a 
hard task, yet performed without complaint ; and 
though a mournful smile was the poor girl’s chief 
reply to their felicitations, there were few that 
troubled themselves with any doubts of her per- 
fect contentment and satisfaction with her lot; 
even the young friends who were to be bridemaids, 
and were already her guests, had not been taken 
into her confidence, and if she seemed less cheer- 
ful than they thought she might, they remembered 
that she had ever been more quiet than them- 
selves, more fond of books and solitude, and 
thinking ; and they therefore imagined it must be 
her way of being happy. 

They were all on the stoop shortly after sunset, 
as daylight was waxing dim, and the eye could 
just trace the position of the stars by their faint 
glimmer in the heavens : Miller with a friend sat 
there smoking, and exchanging a few words at 
long intervals. Zetza stood at one end surrounded 
by her young companions, with some of whom 
Breda was flirting laughingly ; while at other mo- 
ments he conversed with his future mother-in-law, 
whose gaze was bent with the utmost placidity on 
the shadowy forms of the undulating hills, which 
in many a graceful line, swept far away into the 
distance, her fingers busily engaged meanwhile in 
knitting, and her mind in determining the precise 
quantity of sweetmeats the coming festival would 
require. 

** When is Ignace Vaureenen coming?’ asked 
Johanna Vander Meyer, at length. 

**We do not expect him, Hannie,’’ was the 
quiet reply ; yet as Zetza spoke she bent her face 
to hide its expression, and, with unconscious fin- 
gers, plucked the unripe grapes which hung in 
heavy clusters beside her. 

“Ah! they are getting very large,’’ said her 
mother, observing the action ; ‘‘1 think they will 
be grown sufficient for tarts on Tuesday.”’ 

he other girls langhed, and Breda smiled, but 
Zetza let the grapes fall from her hand as though 
they had been scorpions. 

* But what ’s that Miiller talks of?’’ continued 
the matron, as Erasmus’ voice was heard speaking 
rapidly ; and, gathering up her knitting, the wor- 
thy vrow sailed off to where two Hottentot herds 
were standing before her husband and her friend, 
all four being in evident discomposure. Her ‘isit- 
ors followed, and when Zetza again looked up, 
only her brother stood beside her. 

‘*] wish I was like Breda,”’ he said, ‘‘ as er 
and as active ; and then my father might not thin 
me a fool, and might listen to what I said; then, 
this never should take place. But it is useless 
wishing !”’ 

‘* Useless and worse !’’ replied his sister. ‘And 
yet, Wilhelm, I could almost think—would it were 
no sin to wish that one were dead !"” 

‘* But do not think so,”’ said the boy, earnestly. 
** You remember four years since, when the tree 
crushed me; well, afterwards, when I found that 
I should live but as a creature to be a burden to 
myself and disagreeable to others, then i was very 
unhappy, and wished to die, and hated life. But 
the minister talked to me, and reasoned with me 
long, until he made me ashamed of all that I had 
wished. He explained how we should try to be 
resigned to everything ; how what we most dis- 
liked was often for the best; and how patience 
was sometimes rewarded by our sorrow being 
turned into gladness, when no hope of happiness 
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remained. He told me that I might find reason to 
thank God that he had spared my life to be of use 
to others; and sometimes, Zetza, when I have 
fancied I made a long day seem shorter to you, I 
have thought that Mr. M was right, and have 
felt glad T was left, though none besides you 
liked me. I do not believe that I have said what 
1 intended, Zetza, but I meant to comfort you, 
and bid you not to grieve too much, for, perhaps, 
God will make you happy yet; you are doing 
right, and he will not forsake you !”’ 

The maiden sighed deeply, then wiped away a 
few lingering tears as she answered— 

*] endeavor to do my duty; I can do no more. 
But come, Wilhelm, we should not be loitering 
here ; something is evidently wrong, and we ought 
not to appear indifferent.” 

They joined the group on the centre of the stoop, 
but did not at first learn what had occurred, as 
Miiller was running along a whole string of the 
fiercest Dutch expletives with bewildering rapidity 
and startling emphasis, but without any distinct 
allusion to the cause of his displeasure. 

“ What is the matter, Hans?’’ inquired Wil- 
helm, in an undertone, of one of the herds. But, 
low as it was, the boer overheard it in the midst 
of his execrations. 

“What is the matter!’’ he repeated indig- 
nantly, and a volley of fearful anathemas was 
showered on the head of the unfortunate Wilhelm. 
“Of course you don’t know! you never care for 
anything ! e farm may go to ruin—"Tyali may 
ride my horses, and Macomo drink the milk of my 
cows; it’s not worth your attending to. We 
shall soon be reduced to feed on snooks’ heads 
and rice, yet here you come with your smooth 
face and satisfied air, and ask, ‘What is the 
matter?’ ’’ 

“A nomber of cattle have been carried off,’’ 
said Breda, in explanation. ‘* There are—let me 
see ” 

“Two span oxen, and five Namaqua beasts, 
and the Baas’s skimmel horse,”’ supplied Hans, 
telling off the misfortunes on his fingers. 

** And they are gone,”’ began Wilhelm 

“To Kafirland, of course!’’? thundered his 
father. ‘‘ Any one but a child or a fool would 
have known that without a question! But you 
never do or know anything. And now T must 
send a letter off for a patrol. Come child !’’—this 
was to Zetza. 

**] will write it,’’ said Wilhelm, who saw his 
sister would have been little fitted for the effort ; 
“that much at least I can do.” 

And the youth passed into the house to pre- 

mato a letter dictated in Dutch to be done into 
glish. 

“How troublesome the Kafirs are!’’ said 
Johanna Vander Meyer. ‘‘ What if they break 
into the colony, and carry us all off, or murder 
us !"’ 

‘They would not dare,’’ said Breda, langhing ; 
“twenty of them would fly from the pointing of 
my roer. We have guns, and ammunition, and 
ready arms, and bold hearts to protect you, and 
willing ones too, as Adrian Hofmeister would 
say if he were here. So do not fear, mein leiber 

e girls laughed, and the giddy but prett 
Hannie Vander Meyer blushed, for "adrian on 








her very devoted. And in such merriment died 
away. as in other places, every serious thought of 
a Kafir invasion. 
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Tt was late in the afternoon of the ensuing Mon- 
day, and Mynheer Miller had been riding round 
his fields, and viewing his herds and flocks—which 
still were large though somewhat shrunken—as 
under the charge of their dusky guardians, they 
were returning slowly in the direction of the 
kraals, at an earlier hour than had been usual a 
few weeks previous to that time. The sight was 
pleasant, for it would have taken many thousand 
rix dollars to purchase what he looked on; yet, 
ever and anon, a twitching of his heavy brows, 
bespoke the boer’s wrath as he remembered the 
absent : the loss of his favorite skimmel horse, too, 
one seldom let out to graze, especially irritated 
him, and in token of his dissatisfaction with the 
inferior animal he then was riding, he beat the 
poor creature unmercifully with his heavy sam- 
bok, for any fault, or none, which he committed. 

While thus agreeably occupied, Miiller observed 
a horseman riding towards him. ‘To do this ina 
straight line, he had to pass beneath the boughs 
of several trees, and bent his head to avoid the 
contact. As he was nearly under the last, Miiller 
saw the horse start and rear, striking his rider’s 
head against the branch, which knocked him from 
his seat. The boer galloped instantly to the spot, 
when the cause of the steed’s affright was soon dis- 
covered in a snake which was rising in a half 
upright posture from the grass, and ready to repeat 
his baffled spring. Without casting a look to- 
wards the prostrate horseman, the boer dis- 
mounted, and with his sambok put a speedy termi- 
nation to the reptile’s life ; then, after a few rough 
words of encouragement te the horse, he turned to 
look at his rider. 

What was his astonishment when he beheld 
Ignatius Vaureenen rising from the ground, and 
only just recovering from the confusion of his stun- 
ning fall! ‘* What! you, the slave, the paltry 
dependant of the British, dare to intrude here !”* 
exclaimed the enraged farmer. ‘‘ Did I not forbid 
you to ever ie foot on ground which called me 
mastert Did I not forbid you to ever enter my 
presence more ?’’ 

‘* But, uncle, hear me!’’ remonstrated Ignace. 

But Miiller was not disposed to listen, and pro- 
ceeded to pour forth a torrent of abuse in a lan- 
guage which is admitted to be well adapted to the 
purpose. Young Vaureenen was, however, re- 
solved to have heard what he had gone thither to 
say, so listened in almost unbroken, if impatient, 
silence, as did Wilhelm who had been reading in 
the shade of an acacia group at a little distance, 
and now arrived. 

**T should not have been here, but in the hope 
of doing you service,’’ said Ignace, when Miiller 
had at leigh talked himself out of breath: ‘ but 
I could not be easy with the idea that my relations 
were in danger. Have you not heard there are 
reports that it is likely the Kafirs will rush in upon 
us? that they have been preparing arms these 
three years, and are now ready for the outbreak? 
I came to tell, lest you should not know it.”’ 

**Tdle tales—nonsense !’’ said the boer con- 
temptuously. 

‘They are, unfortunately, far more deserving 
of notice. ”T was said the Kafirs only awaited an 
opportunity ; and now the signal has been given 
—an English officer has been wounded in attempt- 
ing to recover stolen cattle ; his irritated men killed 
a chief—a relation of Macomo, and the report is, 
that Macomo vows vengeance.”’ 

**] know all—the cattle were mine!’’ inter- 
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rupted Miiller, impatiently. ‘If you have no 

more to say, you need not have come. With my 

own slaves, I could stand against Macomo and his 

ins but the young men of this day are chil- 
at?’ 

‘* But, hear me out, sir!’’ persisted his nephew ; 
** this is likely to be no child's play ; those older 
and wiser than I, consider the frontier farms at 
least as menaced with great danger, and as it is 
rumored you are personally disliked, I entreat you 
to heed my warning.”’ 

** And do what?’ asked Miiller, ironically. 
‘* Fly before the whistling of the desert wind? 
No! Erasmus Miiller will never run away at the 
shaking of an assegai.’’ 

‘** But provide, at least, for the safety of those 
who cannot fight. Do not leave my aunt and 
cousin exposed to danger! My father’s house is 
ready to receive them, and down at George there 
will be no fear of their moees 

‘* Ha—ha—ha!”’ laughed Miiller, long and 
scornfully. ‘So that is it, I find—you would 
have Zetza within your reach. But she will have 
another protector soon; you might not have been 
so anxious about her, had you known that to-mor- 
row Breda will be her husband.”’ 

The youth turned away for a moment, but in 
the next replied, though with a pale cheek and 
agitated voice, ‘‘I did not know it was to be so 
soon—yet it is the same to me—if you will but send 
her to a place of safety ; I will not even try to see 
her. But do take the proper measures, for I have 
heard agressions have begun, and murders have 
already been committed, and reports are flying 
about in all directions.” 

** Like bees to sting only those who are afraid. 
But you forget,’’ continued the boer, with a pro- 
voking smile, ‘‘ we shall have a wedding to-mor- 
row, and Zetza will go away.”’ 

‘** But not out of danger,’’ urged Vaureenen : 
‘* Breda’s place is as exposed as this. And this 
is no time for festivity, when each hour may be 
our last of peace, and a horde of savages may be 

our guests. Do notdelay, or you may find it too 
~~ Let my aunt and cousin be in safety: and 
then, if you remain here, and will permit me, I 
will stay to fight and defend your house to the 
last moment.”’ 

‘* Ha—ha—ha!’’ laughed the boer again. 

‘ ‘*O do listen to him, father!’’ entreated Wil- 
elm. 

**Out of my sight, you misshapen elf! ”’ vocif- 
erated his father in a rage: ‘* never yet did your 
mouth open to utter aught save folly. Are you 
both agreed in one story? or are you but a 
ened at his tales? Out of my sight you soul 
idiot! As for you,’ addressing Ignace, * I 
through you as the air at midday. 


ess 
see 
I have heard 
of hunters who followed the bird, to seek the 
honey, and found the tiger , but I am two old to be 
deceived. Begone, this instant, and never let me 


see you on my lands again! Begone, I tell you, 
if you would not be driven away like a Kafir 
thief.”’ 

Against rage of this nature, there could be no 
remonstrance; and Ignace had no choice but to 
depart, although reluctantly, and with an anxiety 
for the fate of both his cousins, which almost bore 
down the fire of his resentment at his uncle's 
ungenerous and insulting conduct. Miiller rode 
back to the house, but mentioned nothing of what 
had happened to its inmates; nor did Wilhelm, 
fur he knew it would but uselessly alarm many, 
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and deeply agitate one whose emotions needed no 
awakening. 

The morrow came: it was Tuesday the 234 
of December. The whole family were astir be. 
fore sunrise ; and bustle and preparation were seen 
in all directions. The bridesmaids flew hither 
and thither, assisting their hostess to deck the 
tables, or conveying sundry of her numerous man- 
dates to her household; the slaves wandered 
about, to all appearance busy, but, in truth, Jaugh- 
ing and jesting, and sadly neglectful of their tasks 
—-while with a heavy heart the poor bride listened 
to the sounds of hurry and gladness, and sighed to 
think of the cause. 

Who can tell how painful were the suppressed 
emotions which swelled within her bosom, while 
her young attendants arrayed her in her bridal 
dress? how darkly her mind drew the contrast 
between what was and what might have been! 
how her heart owned that if it had known this 
hour had been felt so bitterly, it could hardly have 
dared to meet it! But it was too late to retract 
—too late even to allow the vain wish to harbor in 
her thoughts, though as yet she could not banish it. 

Time passed on, but the guests arrived slowly 
and scantily—the reality of the coming storm had 
begun to be acknowledged, and not one third that 
had been bidden, appeared to attend the wedding, 
or taste the banquet. Miiller’s brow grew dark, 
and in detached and muttered words he set down 
half his friends as ‘‘ fools.’’ The busy vrow was 
dissatisfied that there was a chance of so few 
doing honor to her skill, while many a young 
cheek turned for a moment pale, and Breda and 
his few companions laughed at the fears that were 
abroad. 

At length the moment came—the bride was le! 
in by her father, and colorless as her own white 
robe, stood beside her destined lord. All marked 
how deadly pale she looked ; but in her own feel- 
ings the struggle seemed to have d by, and 
an unnatural calmness, it should perhaps, be 
termed insensibility, succeeded. It was no effort 
to maintain composure, for she felt as though 
incapable of agitation. 

That day was bright—sunny and glorious as 
December usually is in South Africa; the air 
slept silently on hill and plain, and the note of 
the golden cuckoo came afar from the almost in- 
accessible depths of the distant and darkly wooded 
kloof, which he haunted like a spirit—heard, but 
seldom seen. Yet one heavy cloud arose, and in 
the stillness of the atmosphere travelled slowly 
upward: it was alone, the sky was clear beyend, 
so no one heeded it: but a little before midday it 
overcast the sun, and a sudden gloom fell upon the 
earth; and Hannie Vander Meyer, whose mind 
was somewhat turned with the superstitions of her 
Affricander nurse, felt a chill come over her heart 
as she noticed the instantaneous darkening of the 
heavens in the very moment that Mr. M—— 
uttered the first words of the ceremony, which was 
to link her friend’s lot in this life with Breda’s. 
Slowly it passed on, and when the statue-like 
bride had received the congratulations of her 
friends, the veil was withdrawn, and the sun 
shone forth again in all its meridian splendor. 

Red constantia and bride-cake, laughter and 
merriment, formed the business of the hour, and 
all darker thoughts seemed forgotteu under the 
intoxicating influence of mirth. Yet ten minutes 
had scarcely elapsed, before a Hottentot was seen 
_tiding at full speed up the approach to the house. 
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Wilheim hastened to the stoop as rapidly as his 
lameness would permit, when the messenger threw 
himself from his horse, and, without speaking, un- 
bound a handkerchief from his waist and drew 
from it a letter, which the youth seized impatiently. 
But it was nothing, at least to the party at large— 
it was directed to Mr. M——-; one of his flock, 
many miles away, was dying, and requested his 
resence. When theclergyman made this known, 
Wilhelm had to endure a sneering comment from 
his father on his anxiety, and a less insulting, but 
what would have been at another time not ‘ess 
galling laugh from his new brother, but he was 
too thankful the tidings were no worse, to feel 
indignant at their sarcasms. 

“1 don’t like Mr. M ’s being called away 
from a wedding Lond to attend a death-bed,”’ 
whispered Hannie Vander Meyer to young Hof- 
meister ; “‘ it seers a bad omen for dear Zetza.”’ 

Adrian rallied her on her idle fancies, and the 
debate soon merged into flirtation ; while on every 
side the laugh and jest were heard again, and, 
afier a few pitying phrases, none seemed oppressed 
with mach concern for the acquaintance who re- 
quired their pastor's saddest offices. Again the 
mistress of the house bustled to and fro to hurry 
her loitering slaves in their preparations for the 
tiffin, which had been the source of so much anxi- 
ety and anticipation of renown ; again the brides- 
maids flew about like aides-de-camp in action, and 
afew of the elder guests began to look towards 
the door in expectation of the banquet being an- 
nounced. The sound of horses’ feet was heard ; 
but no one was seen, and it was not heeded. 
Then issued a loud outcry of dismay from the culi- 
nary regions. 

“ Oh, my heart !”’ exclaimed the bride’s mother, 
starting up in horrer; ‘‘ something is the matter 
in the kitchen; all things are going the wrong 
way with the tiffin’ 

“ Perhaps with more than it,’’ thought Wilhelm 
instantly, as he rose also; while Hannie’s cheek 
grew pale, and Zetza looked through the window 
on the distant orange grove, and neither thought 
nor feared. Another moment, and there was a 
rush of feet, and all around, within and without 
the entrance of the room, was filled with dark faces 
of every size, and expressive of every degree of 
consternation. 

“Oh, Jarow! Jarow!”’ shrieked a girl, darting 
forward and falling at the feet of her mistress ; 
. we are lost—we are dead! the Kafirs are upon 
us!’’ 

“ What ’s this?’ demanded Miiller. 

It was true enough at least to excuse the slave’s 
fear and exaggeration. Several bands of Kafirs 
were in the colony, and men had been killed and 
dwellings destroyed during the preceding day and 
night. In truth, six boers had fallen already ; 
though how many was then unknown to the 
frightened servants, who, after the plunderers’ 
departure, had caught stray horses, and in terror 
galloped off to spread the tidings of devastation. 

ere were two fugitives, and the master of each 
was buried beneath the smoking ruins of his home. 

In a few minutes all was hurry and confusion ; 
oxen being ‘‘inspanned’’ and horses ‘“ saddled- 
up ;”’ and on every hand was ordering and finding 
fault, and impatience and regret. Miiller’s place 
was not very defensible—a line of bush extending 
to within fifty yards of the house; yet, had all the 
guests remained with their attendants, it would 
have required a large party to destroy it. But 











| stood it. 





this could not be; each had some duty that re- 
quired his presence at a distance. There were 
homes to be protected—children or parents who 
might be in instant need of the strong arm and 
bold heart of the father or the son; and for the 
weaker, there were relatives whose danger, if it 
existed, must be shared. Miiller himself was 
urged to fly, and seek shelter elsewhere, but he 
spurned the counsel in disdain. Hannie Vander 

eyer, who dearly loved her friend, and whose 
relations were beyond the probable reach of evil, 
was anxious to remain with Zetza. 

** You will not—you must not,’’ asserted Adrian. 

‘*T shall,”’ replied the maiden. 

** You must not,” repeated the youth; ‘* you 
have a father and mother and sisters down at 
Uitenhage, who will be wretched when they hear 
of this outbreak, and in despair if any evil occur to 
you. Miller is hated by the Kafirs, and his house 
is sure not to escape.”’ 

** But you have heard the Kafirs spare the 
women. If they come, I shal] not be hurt.” 

**T would not trust to the mercy of any,’’ ex- 
claimed Hofmeister: ‘‘and never, never, when 
their passions are aroused by personal hatred. If 
a woman were killed anywhere it might well be 
here, and you shall not stay. See, horses are 
saddled for all of us; your own is there. My 
faithful slave Hendrick will go with us, and your 
little Mitje must ride for once. Five minutes I 
give you to get on your habit and bid farewell ; but 
after that, we must be gone. I should not deserve 
your father’s friendship if I left you longer here.” 

They went; and Breda tried to persuade Zetza 
also to flight, but she was inflexible ; her insensi- 
bility was past; her energies were aroused, and 
the passive, yielding girl had become a woman of 
thought and firmness as well as feeling. 

**] will not leave my father’s house at such a 
time,’’ she said; ‘‘no persuasions shall induce 
me,no commands impel. My heart is not changed 
within this hour, and what would have been my 
duty before is now the same; so where my parents 
chouse to stay, there I remain, and share the 
chances of life and death with them.’’ 

The last guests had gone, though with relue- 
tance, and after sad and brief adieus, when Hans 
came rushing in to tell that his cattle had been 
carried off by armed Kafirs, and his fellow-herds- 
man killed. He had narrowly escaped, and on 
looking back from a neighboring hill, he had seen 
some of the savages entering the bush not ten 
minutes’ journey behind him. 

This demanded instant attention ; all the slaves 
were summoned into the forehouse, when it was 
discovered that, of the eight men that had been 
counted on, two Mozambique prize slaves had 
taken themselves off to provide for their own safety 
otherwise. No time was lost in arming the rest ; 
and then the value of Wilhelm’s prudence and 
foresight was discovered ; for he had taken care 
that every gun and al] the ammunition in the house 
should be at hand and serviceable. 

The shutters were all closed, the doors fustened. 
and the family and servants repaired to the upper 
rooms to watch for the arrival of their savage 
enemies. All had been done with a rapidity, 
and the ten minutes had not elapsed, when, turn- 
ing from the half-darkened window, Wilhelm 
looked back at his sister, and his voice did tremble 
as he said, ‘‘ They are coming.” 

The boer detected his emotion, but misunder- 
‘*That ason of mine should prove a 
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coward!’’ exclaimed he bitterly. ‘ Your broth- 
ers died like men.”’ 

** And socan I,’’ replied Wilhelm, and for once 
he spoke proudly. ‘‘ And you, perhaps, may see 
me fall; but do not let us die with angry words 
upon our lips.”’ 

Something in his tone pleased Miiller, and, for 
the first time for years, he cast a look of satisfac- 
tion oa his son. The next instant they both and 
Breda fired simultaneously, and the fall of two of 
the foremost Kafirs, and a third being evidently 
wounded, proved the accuracy of their aim. 

This gave a momentary check, but they came 
on like a-cloud of locusts, and rushing towards 
the house, the hurried fire of the servants did little 
harm, and left its traces merely in one or two 
wounded men. The crash of glass was heard in- 
stantly as they endeavored to force in the windows ; 
but the heavy and strongly-fastened shutters with- 
in withstood their efforts; while from the case- 
ments above, which were all provided with similar 
defences, only withdrawn a little to permit an aim, 
the besieged kept up a fire on their assailants, 
which, if not always deadly, was sufficient greatly 
to interfere with their proceedings ; and again and 
again the savages retreated, and many a shower 
of assegais was directed against the defenders, but 
the shutters were so quickly closed that most of 
the missiles fell harmlessly back to their owners. 
The scene without was fearful; dark beings rush- 
ing to and fro like demons, with looks and ges- 
tures as of fiends obeying Satan’s mandates. 
Within ’t was very painful and fearful also ; all 
the children were collected round their mistress, 
with tears and suppressed lamentations—some 
cowering to the ground, others clinging to her 
dress ; while she, who, though a kind and worth 
woman, was little suited to such exigencies, had, 
on the Kafirs’ first appearance, caught her daugh- 
ter to her bosom with the exclamation, ‘‘ O mein 
kindt! mein kindt!’’ but spoke no more, and now 
set weeping and disconsolate, the very image of 

espair. 

tza had quickly withdrawn from her mother’s 
embrace, for she had other duties to perform ; and 
though as convinced as any tha: their resistance 
could not avail, she proved that something of the 
courage of her father and her brothers animated 
her own spirit, and without shedding a tear or ut- 
tering an expression of alarm, she exerted her 
utmost to control the terrors of the female attend- 
ants, and give aid to their defenders. From win- 
dow to window darted Miiller and his assistants, 
wherever their presence was for the moment most 
needed, to beat or frighten off the enemy, as they 
gathered in different parts around the walls; and 
there being fortunately a few spare guns, Zetza 
and the slave-girls received and loaded the pieces 
as they were discharged, and every man was al- 
ways ready with a useful weapon in his hand. 

It was but for a little time this lasted—seconds 
seemed hours, and bore with them the events of 
days on such occasions. Ten minutes might have 
crept on, and many a savage form lay lifeless be- 
neath its karosse, on the stoop and on the ground, 
while within the house there was only a man 
wounded and one of the children killed ; but their 
scanty stock of ammunition was fast diminishing, 
and they felt that this kind of warfare could not 
long endure. 

‘* It must soon come to an end,” said Wilhelm, 
as his sister, while handing him a loaded gun, made 
sme cozuuent on the fact. * And it strikes me 
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also that the Kafirs are busy at something there, 
behind the lean-to, and we have no window that 
commands it. I will try and see what they are at.”’ 
lh leaned wer the window man moment, but 
a isi is weapon, instantly sent it whis- 
tling through the air. As the youth drew back jt 
missed his head, but striking his arm, passed 
through, almost ere it was felt, as though six 
inches of iron and six feet of wood had met no 
opposition—leaving an aperture in size like the 
passage of a grape shot. With a firm hand but 
ashy cheek, Zetza bound up the wound, while her 
brother said in a low voice, ‘‘ I saw smoke rising 
—they will fire the house. If you, my sister, 
were not here, I should not care so much.”’ 

‘*God’s will be done,’’ said the bride, calmly. 
**T do not now feel life so hard to part with, as | 
should once have felt it.”’ 

The news was told to Miiller; and the dense 
smoke which quickly filled the atmosphere, con- 
firmed its truth. The enemy had lighted a fire, 
and were heaping on it weeds and branches of 
every sort, whose smoke would prove most suffo- 
eating and offensive. With the fences of the 
neighboring kraals, dry with the unintermitting 
heat of months, — extended the fire, and while 
the flames rose quickly to the roof, every particle 
of wood catching and blazing like a torch; they 
fed it also with furze and bushes. Meanwhile 
the rooms above were filled with smoke and vapor 
almost to suffocation. 

‘We must not stay here,’’ said Miller, “to 
be smoked like bees in their nest. Let us make 
a rush, and at least die in the open air.”’ 

‘Tt was done on the instant—the children were 
seized by the elder slaves, Zetza eaught her mo- 
ther’s arm, and in a body they hastened down the 
wide staircase. The boer was first, and himse!f, 
opened the heavy entrance door, when. all rushed 
forward, as though it had been to shun not meet 
their foe. The Kafirs were taken for the moment 
unawares, but immediately surrounded their prey, 
and though most sprung from it to the ground, 
many of the unhappy fugitives were assegaied 
upon the stoop. 

As Breda's foot touched the earth the weapon 
of a stalwart savage, used asa lance, went through 
his body, and he sank down without a groan ; and 
in the same hour Zetza was a bride and a widow. 
All now was horrible confusion—the dead, the 
dying and their slayers—assegais and knobkernies 
apraised in every direction, and the red glare of 
the flames cast over all. A few fierce words in 
broken Dutch had proved at once their recognition 
of Miller, and partial knowledge of the language ; 
and standing before his mother and sister, Wi!he!m 
resolved to make one effort for their lives. ‘* Spare 
them,”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘the Kafirs do not kill 
women !”’ 

‘* Spare none! spare none !’’ cried a Kafir ina 
leopard skin karosse, whom Zetza knew to be 
Macomo, as she had seen him formerly. ‘ Kill 
them all, women and children, spare not one!”’ 4 
stern-looking warrior replied, meanwhile, with 4 
thrust of his assegai, and Wilhelm sunk at his sis- 
ter’s feet. Miuiller who, aged and wounded as he 
was, stood defending himself with the obstinate 
courage of a lion, beheld his son’s fall, and his last 
act as a mortal wound subdued his energies, was 
to whirl his gun as a knobkerrie, and level the 
youth's assailant to the ground. ‘* Mein kindt! 
mean kindt!”’ groaned the mother, as she folded 

etza in her arms once more. She never spoke 
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again, a entered her side, and she lay down 
to die. Her embrace was relaxed, 1” the unhap- 
py girl fell with her, then, herself, unwounded, 
rose half-kneeling, and looked vacantly around 
upon the scene of horror. 

‘* Spare none ! spare none !’’ was again the cry of 
many voices, and one or two slaves that had still 
been left alive were struck to the earth in the ago- 
nies ofdeath. Zetza saw the dark glance of more 
than one approaching savage bent upon her, and 
though she had never shrunk before throughout 
that dreadful conflict, she instinctively clasped her 
hands with an imploring air. A young Kafir stood 
near; he had perchance, never seen blood shed 
until that day, and pity for the desolate girl touch- 
ed his heart, and without injuring, he pushed her 
aside with his assegai, and she fell. Others be- 
lieved her killed, and she lay there with the ming- 
led heat of the sun and the flames which con- 
sumed the dwelling of her childhood pouring on 
her face ; while in mind half insensible to her fate, 
half conscious that the dead were her companions. 

The work of blood being finished, the work of 
plunder was essayed ; but there was little possible 
in that respect. All the cattle and horses that 
could be found had already been driven off, and the 
rapidity with which the whole dwelling became a 
blazing pile was such that scarcely anything was 
attainable which could excite or satisfy cupidity ; 
the tiffin which had engrossed so many of Vrow 
Miiller’s thoughts not being destined to be tasted 
even by the destroyers of her house. The little 
temptation to remain was so evident, and the cer- 
tainty of the building being reduced to utter ruin 
so undoubted, that after collecting from the scene 
of death the weapons both of vanquished and of 


conqueror, the Kafirs prepared to leave the spot. 
As one stooped, however, to take the gun from 
Wilhelm’s side, he perceived that Zetza shuddered 
and shrunk from his touch. He was a fierce old 


warrior, and he raised his spear to kill her. But 
Wilhelin was not dead, and had, within the last 
few minutes, returned to consciousness, though 
prudence had kept him still; and in the moment 
that through his half-shut eyelids he perceived the 
old man’s uplifted arm, the youth made the 
greatest effort of which nature was capable, threw 
himself over his sister, between her and her merci- 
less fue. An expression of surprise escaped the 
Kafir’s lips, and he struck at them with his assegai, 
which piercing the slight form of Wilhelm, 
passed between Zetza's arm and side, merely 
grazing her, and sunk deep into the earth. But 
the warrior doubted not he had transfixed them 
both, and, drawing out his weapon, walked con- 
tentedly away. 

Zetza closed her eyes ; she knew she was unhurt, 
yet thought she must be dying; the lifeless 
body of the last most devoted protector weighed 
heavy on her chest; others lay around, and it 
surely was no longer a place fit for the living. 
She heard the tramp of horses; nearer came the 
sound, and louder ; they were galloping as though 
for life or death. They came close, but not until 
a cry of horror in a well-known voice struck on 
her ear, did she raise her eyelids or show any 
signs of life. 

It was Ignace, whose voice proclaimed the fact 
of her existence as he drew her from her horrible 
position ; it was his joy at her escape that first 
Inspired the wish of surviving that dreadful hour. 
Hearing worse tales after parting from her father, 
he had not been able to endure the idea of her 
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danger, and as the leader of six armed horsemen, 
he had hastened to render what aid he might, 
arriving but in time to preserve the life of her 
he loved, and snatch her from a situation whose 
terror might well have conquered reason. 

An examination of her unfortunate companions 
proved that all were already dead ; but any attempt 
to inter them at that moment was prevented by the 
intelligence that the Kafirs were returning on their 
path. Vaureenen hastened to the tree beneath 
whose shade he had placed his cousin, and told her 
they must go instantly. 

** And leave them to the wolves?’’ said she, 
pointing to the lifeless group; ‘it must not be! 
it must not be! ”’ 

**] cannot hazard your life for those who can 
feel nothing,’ he replied; ‘but I shall return 
hereafter.”’ 

Ere he had finished he was mounted with the 
passive girl before him, his followers closed round, 
and they dashed on towards Graham’s-town. The 
Kafirs threw themselves in Aheir way, but the 
determined little band eut~ through them with 
some loss to the assailants, Ignace unconsciously 
avenging his young cousin by closing the career of 
the unfeeling savage who had slain him. 

During the following week, the deferred rites of 
sepulture were performed under the direction of 
Ignace. He remained on the frontier throughout 
the Kafir war; and at its termination, before he 
again quitted South Africa for another shore, 
brightness had returned to Zetza’s cheek, and 
gladness to her eye, and Hannie Vander Meyer 
became again her bridemaid; but this time no 
heart was nearly broken by the bridal ; the wedding 
festivities passed in peace: and the union has 
been, as it deserved to be, one of happiness. 


From Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 
THE SLAVE TRADE IN ALGERIA. 


THE GOVERNOR GENERAL OF ALGERIA TO M. LE 
DUC DE MONTMORENCI, PRESIDENT OF THE AFRI- 
CAN INSTITUTION. 

* Algiers, Oct. 4. 
** Monsieur le Duc,—I have received the letter 
ou did me the honor to write, for the purpose of 
inducing me to abolish in Algeria the sale of men, 
now that we have subdued the country. Un- 
doubtedly, it is after the sanguinary contests of the 
field, after victory—‘ that should come the serious 
attention required by afflicted humanity.’ I agree 
with you on this point; the only essential differ- 
ence | have with you is, as to the fitness of the 
moment. 

‘‘Has the moment come for forbidding to the 
Arabs the trade in negroes? Would such a mea- 
sure be good policy? Is it true that I would serve 
the interests of humanity, with respect to the 
negroes, in preventing that trade in Algeria’? 
These, M. le Duc, are questions that I have fully 
considered, before and after reading your letter. 

** On the first point, I do not think that we have 
ruled the Arabs long enough to be able safely to 
adopt a measure which would so seriously affect 
their interests. The administrative system of the 
Arabs is far, thank God! from resembling that of | 
France; had we modelled it on the latter, we 
should have a heavy arm of functionaries, and con- 
sequently a heavy budget, which Africa could not 
support, and the mother country would not vote. 
Yet nothing 'css would suffice than the array of 
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French administration, with its many functionaries, 
its police, its gendarmes, to give the least hope of 
making effective the measure which in the name 
of humanity you ask for. 

** Do you wish to know the administrative and 
governmental system of the Arabs? It is this ; at 
the head of affairs is the general officer eommand- 
ing the province or subdivision, assisted by an 

cer intrusted with the Arab affairs (Chargé des 
Affaires Arabes ;) then comes the Aga, command- 
ing several tribes; then the Kaid, the chief of a 
tribe ; then comes the Sheikh, chief of a part of a 
uibe. The aga alone is paid, the kaid and the 
sheikh have no other emolument than a small 
share of the taxes and fines. Behold, M. le Duc, 
the whole Arab government. It has neither gen- 
darmes, police, nor custom-house officers ; for | do 
not consider as belonging to the Arab government 
the French custom-house officers whom we have 
upon the coast, 

‘** This government, simple, cheap, and purely 
military, answers entirely our existing wants. By 
it we raise without difficulty the taxes. We make 
the roads safe by enforcing the responsibility of 
the tribes, an institution of the government of the 
Turks and of Abdel Kader which we have main- 
tained. We procure the arrest of criminals: the 
cavalry of the tribes marches with us when we 
require it; and we are supplied on our demand, 
and at the tariff prices, with beasts of burden to 
earry provisions fur our columns or to our posts. 

‘*It would be impossible to require of such a 
government the vigilant attention which would be 
necessary to prevent the arrival of negroes by their 
desert caravans and their sale in the markets of 
Algeria—for that would be needful more than the 


army of greater and lesser functionaries which you 


have in France. And for such a force, where, I 
ask you, should we get the money? Must we ex- 
tort it from those subject to French taxation * (aux 
contribuables Francais?) You would be cruel to 
them in your attempt to be humane to the negroes. 
You see, then, that, on the score of =— 
alone, the measure is at present impracticable. 

‘* But even at great expense would one succeed ! 
Remember, M. le Duc, that in spite of the efforts 
of two great nations, France and England, the 
trade in slaves is not much diminished, and is 
much more cruel. How would you defend against 
the trade the lines of the desert, (250 leagues,) of 
the eastern frontier, (about 130 leagues,) of the 
western frontier, (about 130 leagues,) in all 510 
leagues of frontier to be watched to prevent the 
introduction of negroes? As that is impossible, 
we must watch the markets of the interior, which 
on so large a surface is not more easy than the 
other course. And were the markets watched, 
the negroes would be sold one by one among 
the tribes. You see that there would be a wil- 
derness of obstacles to the execution of the reso- 
lution. 

** Would the measure be politic while our 
authority is of such recent date, with a people still 
furious at having been compelled to submit to the 
yoke’ Have we not enough causes of contest, 
without wantonly (de gaieté de ceur) giving this? 
It would be one of the most excitable causes of 
rebellion ; for the Arab especially insists (tient 
wmfiniment) on having negroes; and if on this 
account arose a rebellion, as I think infallibly 
would, who would bear the consequences? Your 
soldiers, children of France—your treasures. You 
would make your fellow-citizens pay dearly indeed 
for your feelings of inopportune humanity. 





THE SLAVE TRADE IN ALGERIA. 


** Look to the southern states of America (United 
States?) Has it been possible to make them re- 
nource slavery? Has not the central government 
given way from fear of a rebellion and a separa- 
tion? And yet you would forthwith impose on 
the Arabs the immense hardship of not having 
negroes to help them in cultivation, and even ne- 

to marry, for they often marry them. 
ecollect, M. le Duc, that the Koran allows hold- 
ing slaves, but orders that they be treated like the 
children of the tent. The Arabs are rarely inat- 
tentive to this order. The negro and negress are, 
in a certain way, of the family ; they are treated 
in every respect as though they were ; and there 
is nothing more unusual than to see an Arab ijl- 
use his slave. Such a fact is a reply in itself to 
the question of humanity. 1 am convinced that it 
is happier for the Arabs of the Soudan, who from 
any cause fall into weg 6 to be sold to the Arabs 
of the Tell and of the Little Desert, than to re- 
main in the hands of the enemy who has seized 
them. I must add that the Arabs very often give 
liberty to their slaves. Such is the case after a 
certain number of years of faithful service, or on 
the death of the head or any important member of 
the tent. 

** You perceive, M. le Duc, that when one sees 
things from afar, from one point of view, and under 
the influence of a feeling in itself very praise- 
worthy, one is ex to fall into error as to the 
opportunity and advantage of applying one’s theory 
to such and such a country. 

‘Let us beware of trying on Algeria experi- 
ments of al] the theories that are hatched in the 
brains of every Frenchman gui Louillonent dans les 
cerveaux de France.) We might be severely pun- 
ished for our sentimental levity ; the philanthropy 
we would practise in Algeria might become cruelty 
to France. Her peopie and her money would be 
required to repair the mistakes of her philanthro- 
pists. Let us first attend to the interests of our 
country, and afterwards do all possible for philan- 
thropy. 

«Ro relieve as much as I can the fears of your 
humanity, I will tell you that there are no publie 
markets of slaves at Bona, Oran, or Algiers ; all 
dealings are by single transactions in the interior 
ef the tribes, far from our eyes and our inspection. 
Besides, the number of slaves brought into Algeria 
is inconsiderable, as they are not employed in agri- 
culture; they are employed in household and 
domestic duties, and, notwithstanding their small 
numbers, to suppress them would be a great sub- 
ject of discontent with the Arab chiefs. More- 
over, the question of compensation would arise 
here as well as in the case of our colonies ; and 
you well know whether or not that is easily 
settled. Agréez, M. le Due, l’assurance de ma 
haute consideration. 

** Le Gouverneur General, 
**MarecnaL Buceavup. 


** P. S.—I had forgotten one argument. 

** We wish to opea commercial relations with 
the interior of Africa. Can we do so, by takin 
from the inhabitants of that distant land a branc 
of their trade ?”’ 





Distress or tHe Jews at Mocapor. The 
Hebrews in London have set on foot a subscrip- 
tion for the relief of their brethren at Mogador, 
who have literally been sacked and plundered of 
their all. The list is headed by the firm of Rothe 


| child with 500/. 





